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To Get The Best Results 


you must know what powder you shoot! 


I’ you’re a dyed-in-the-wool shooter, 
you're not satisfied with shells loaded 
with any old powder. You demand the 
best, and rightfully so, because you know— 
..it’s the powder that makes the shot go. 
a shell without powder will not shoot. 
..an inferior powder makes an inferior load. 
the best powder makes the best load, 
When the name of the powder is plainly 
stamped on the shell, carton and case you 
know what powder you are getting. You 
know what to expect of it; you know who 
is back of it. 


That’s why we urge you to specify the 


powder in your load. If you want du Pont 
Smokeless Shotgun Powders—and 8 out of 
every 10 shooters do—look for the name 
DUPONT or BALLISTITE stamped on 
the case, the carton and the top shot wad 


of the shell. 


If it’s there, you are sure it’s a du Pont 
Powder and it’s backed by a guarantee to 
be permanently reliable, safeand accurate. 


If the name of the powder is not shown, 
it’s a gamble. And why take a chance 
when shells loaded with du Pont Powders 
cost no more than unbranded shells? 











Ask your dealer for these stand- 
ard loads of du Pont Powders. 
They are loaded in every brand 
of shell. Specify the powder and 
MAKE CERTAIN that one of these 
names is printed on the case, the 
carton, or the top shot wad 


DUPONT 


(BULK) 


BALLISTITE 


(DENSE) 





STANDARD LOADS of 














SHOTGUN ay DONT POWDERS 
| DUPONT (Bulk) SMOKELESS _ 
112 GAUGE oz |16GAUGE oz | 20GAUGE oz || SHOT 
Kind of Game || prams sHOT| DRAMS SHOT] DRAMS SHOT] ait!Ztiees 
Turkey | | | x 
Geese 3% (|l%ell 2% 1] 2% % | 2&4 
Brant f | ; Ain flight 
Large Ducks 3% |I-%) 2 | 1 1” & || O over decoys 
Medium Ducks | | | 
Grouse be 
Prairie Chicken 3% |{1-! WM l WM | % 6 
Squirrels | } | 
Rabbits 3 1 Tr l 1% VY 6 
Small Ducks } 
Pheasants | 
Pigeons 5 
Doves 3% ] WM", | 1% 34 TM" 
Quail | % | ] 47 l 2% V4 & 
Snipe i 
Woodcock | | | l 
ShoreBirds | 3 jl‘) 2% | 1] 2% | % 8 
ReedBirds || 3 | l Wn | 1] 2% ¥, 1 10 
Trapshooting| 3 jl) IM 1 2% = | % i 7% 
BALLISTITE (Dense) SMOKELESS 
If BALLISTITE (dense) Powder is desired order by grains. 
A comparison follows of Bulk and Dense Loads: 
DRAMS : GRAINS DRAMS GRAINS 
3'2 equivalent to 28 2'2 equivalent to 20 
3M ° , 20 VW . : 18 
3 . . 24 2 10 
2% . ° ¥2 13% 14 
* In 12-Gauge loads only, use No. 2 Shot. 









































EK. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., Inc. 


Sporting Powder Division 
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Sweeping Victories! 
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OT content with winning nearly every outboard motor race of the 

year, the Evinrude motor in most events has made a clean sweep— 
taking from the first three to the first eight places. Decisive victories 
at Peoria, Ill., Madison, Wis., Sandusky, Ohio, and at scores of lakes and 
river resorts throughout the country prove the Evinrude to be without 
question the speediest of outboard motors. 


But speed, alone, has not made the Evinrude the choice of America’s 
sportsmen. ‘hat the sales of this powerful little motor have passed the 



























140,000 mark, that it has become the pal of fishermen, 
hunters and campers everywhere is largely due to its |2- 
year record for day-after-day dependability. The Evinrude 
gets you there and back. 


Every summer outing is far more sport when there's an 
Evinrude in the party. When you head for the marshes 
across the lake with your rods and lines, there's no hot, 
tedious rowing to spoil the fun. Just a turn of the fly- 
wheel and you breeze away—6 to 8 miles an hour. 


There are two Evinrude models—the Standard for more 
rugged service, the popular 50-pound Lightweight for 
greater portability. 


See these Evinrudes at your hardware or sporting goods dealer’s, 
Or write for free catalog describing the Built-in Fly-wheel Mag- 
neto, Tilt-up Attachment and other Evinrude features. 


EVINRUDE MOTOR CO. 
722 EVINRUDE BUILDING MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


Distributors: 


69 Cortlandt St., New York, N.Y. 780 Commonwealth Ave., Boston, Mass. 
119 Broadway, Oakland, Calif. 211 Morrison St., Portland, Ore. 

















E ‘VINRUD 








Standard and 
Lightweight 


). TACHABLE MOTORS FOR WATERCRAFT 
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Your Chance to Earn a Gun or Any 


Other Article Advertised in 
Outdoor Life, Free 


With the greatly reduced prices on everything it does not take very many subscriptions to 
earn a splendid gun, tent, fishing tackle, outing clothing or anything your heart desires. 


The only stipulation is that ALL SUBSCRIPTIONS MUST BE NEW ONES—renewals will not 
count—and cash must accompany each order. You send $2.00 with each subscription—either 
money order or bank draft—and mail us the subscriptions promptly to avoid dissatisfaction 


among our subscribers. 
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OUTDOOR LIFE PUBLISHING CO. 
1824 Curtis Street 
Denver, Colo. 


January 26, 1922 
My .300-cal. Savage rifle you gave me for securing 60 sub- 
scriptions to Outdoor Life has arrived all O. K. and I want to 
express my appreciation of this excellent present and to say that I 
am well pleased with it is only putting it in a mild manner. Of 
all my prize possessions this will be the choicest. Guns are my 
hobby and this one is a beauty in design and workmanship and 
will, I believe, be a leader in the game field. As this gun came 
to me without cost and for very little effort, it seems more like 
a real present, and I will always prize it very highly. Thanking 

you very much for same. and for past favors, I beg to remain, 

Yours for future success, 
J. HORACE IRWIN, 


Grand Junction, Colo. 











Bisliizes Feokile 


Any kind of flies, rods, reels, bait. You 
can figure it out for yourself—for in- # 
stance, if a rod retails for $20.00, we i 
would require twenty subscriptions to 
earn it. 


Outing Equipment 


Tents, camp stove, stools, tables, cloth- : 











# ing—anything you wish. If a tent re- 
# tails for $30.00, send us thirty new 
# subscriptions. 


# Tear off the coupon below, fill it out to 
# suit yourself and send it in to us by 
# return mail. 
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OUTDOOR LIFE, 
Denver, Colo. 





Please send me receipt book, as I 
want to earn: 
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S foul Fishing Rods 
%, Kingfisher Silk Fishing Lines 
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| The World’s Most 

Famous Rods 
OU cannot buy a better 
4 PR de 1 than a Bristol Steel 
a _ Fishing Rod. They come at 
 Y all prices and there is one for 
og 


| 
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every kind of fishing. Every 
one is fully guaranteed in work- 
manship and material for three 
years, 


oh 


Kingfisher Silk Fishing Lines 
and Meek and Blue Grass Reels 
have also earned a reputation 
among fishermen, of supreme 
quality. 

Manufacturers of the famous Bristol 
Steel Golf Shaft. 
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Pacific Coast Agents: The Phil. B. Bekeart Co., 717 Market St., San ral 
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Remarkable Animals at 


Zoological Park 


William T. Hornaday 





PEOPLE who exhibit wild animals, and also those who view 
them, all are partial to rarities; and in those that are re- 
markable as well as rare they take delight. However, an animal 
ig not necessarily of paramount interest solely because it is rare. 
The prize-winners must have other qualities. 

Now, our four-year-old gorilla, Dinah, from the French Congo, 
was thoroly unusual, but she had little mentality, no vivacity, and 
so she had a narrow escape from being a black disappointment. 
One common but lively chimpanzee, making 
wry faces, yelling half-hourly, and doing 
endless stunts on a trapeze, makes a better 
l-round exhibit than any sulky gorilla of 
he same age. 

Of all the zoological prizes that came to 
us during the first twenty-two years’ exist- 
ence of our park, I award the gold medal 
to “Congo,” the pygmy elephant from the 
great forest of equatorial West Africa. I 
think that only two specimens of that species 
ever came into captivity; and ours was the 
only one that ever came to America. More- 
over, he was the type specimen on which the 
new species, Elephas pumilio, was founded! 

Among show elephants, it has long been 
a fixed habit for them to come into captivity 
when still quite young. When we achieved 
little Congo in July, 1905, he was 3 feet 8 
inches high and weighed 600 pounds. In 
191], when he was eleven years old and not 
quite fully grown, he was 64 inches high and 
weighed 1,650 pounds. His photograph tells the story of 
his form. His small, round ears was just the reverse of 
the big ears of other African elephants, and his tusks were 
miniature. They were only 23 inches long outside the tip, 







Upper—Young Gorilla 
Center—Spectacled Bear 
Lower—Pygmy African Elephant 


and but little larger than a stout walking-stick. The tusks 

of this species rarely exceeded 2 feet in length. When 

Ce died, in 1915, he was 6 feet 1 inch high and weighed 

2,700 pounds, which I think was his constitutional limit in 
growth, 

e conspicuous features about Congo were the great 

ie! of time that his species remained totally unknown 

to science and the very little that is known about it even now. 
N ne knows the length, breadth or thickness of the pygmy 
elep iants’ geographical distribution nor its maximum size when 
at Our priceless specimen died of a disease of a leg joint, 
anc ever since that time we have been doing our utmost to 
secure another. We have tried to bribe or to bully a dozen bold 
travelers to Africa into going after more Congos for us, but thus 
far in vain. Who will be the doughty knight to invade the 
Frech Congo country and make good with another new male 
Elv has pumilio, smallest of all living elephants? The price is 
vo, JU per head for the Real Thing. 

a curious coincidence our second greatest zoological prize 
is “other pygmy species. It is the pygmy hippopotamus, from 
fe interior of Liberia, West Africa. Up to 

the \ear 191] not one living specimen of this dalous price of $15,000 “laid down” in New “Libbie,” is now (April 21, 1922) 27 months 


spe'es ever had gone out of Africa, but in York. The largest full-grown male was old, and a more perfect mother and baby 
1 , . « =_ . = . . 
year Carl Hagenbeck’s agent, Hans 30x70 inches, and he weighed 419 pounds. never lived. Chloe has as much sense as 


Sc) mburgk, went into the heart of the wil- All three of our shiny-black prizes settled some human mothers, and more than others. 
deress of Liberia and captured five. In down to eat like pigs and to live long and TIler first baby died in a short time because 
19: three of them, two adult males and a well. That was ten years ago; and not one its hind legs were not physically perfect. 
hal’ crown female, were purchased by the of the trio ever has been sick for a day or Our Spectacled Bear, from Quito, Equador, 


Ne. York Zoological Society for the scan- missed a meal. “Chloe’s” last baby, was the rarest bear we ever owned, because 
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he was, so I believe, the only one of his 
kind that ever traveled north of Panama. 
He was due wholly to the presence in Quito, 
and the kind offices therein, of the late world 
traveler and explorer, Edgar Beecher 
Bronson. 

That bear species is plainly marked by a 
big white ring around each eye, which truly 
does suggest spectacles. In size this bear is 
about the physical equivalent of a medium- 
sized American black bear, but, strange to 
say, his nearest anatomical relative seems to 
be the peculiar sloth bear of India. It is 
odd, and also a trifle annoying, that nature 
should not have made the spectacled species 
a close relative of the common black bear, 
its nearest neighbor; but nature does many 
preverse things. 

In every zoological park on earth the great 
Indian rhinoceros is regarded as a prize of 
prizes. The species is very limited in its 
distribution—the foot-hill jungles of the 
Himalayas in Northern India—and it is 
rapidly passing into oblivion. Of all the 
very big land animals of the world, it will 
be the first species to totally disappear. 

During the twenty-three years’ existence 
of the zoological park we have had just one 
opportunity to procure a living specimen ot 
this wonderful beast, and we went running 
to meet it. In all these years only three 
individuals became available, all obtained in 
1907, by Carl Hagenbeck from the Mahara- 
jah of Kashmir. It was said that the whole 
of the Kashmirian army of 2,000 men was 
turned out to assist in making those cap- 
tures. A total of four calves were taken, 
one of which was retained by the Mahara- 
jah. Of the others, one was killed in 
Hamburg by the ignorance of a veterinary 
surgeon—with a single dose of camphor 
hypodermically administered for a_ cold. 
The one offered to us was a calf only 38 a 
inches high, and almost totally blind from 
internal cataracts, but we hesitated not a 
moment in paying $6,000 for it. 

“Mogue” lived with us eleven years, made 
a fine record, and finally died very suddenly 
of heart disease. Now we are seeking an- 
other, of course, and sooner or later another 
will come to us. Zoologically speaking, I re- 
gard the big Indian rhinoceros as just as 


Upper—Pygmy Hippopotami 
Lower—Suleiman Markhor 


great a wonder as any of the animals 
of the past that were no larger 
than he. 

Due westward of the long and 
narrow range of the Indian rhin- 
oceros, in Beluchistan, the extreme 
northwestern corner of India, is the 
home range of a zoological rarity of 
totally different kind. I never 
once looked upon our splendid male 
Sulleiman Markhor (pronounced 
Mar-core) without a genuine thrill 
of delight in the possession of so 
rare and wonderful an animal. This 
is a wild mountain goat, with horns 
like giant gimlets, and you can 
scarcely believe in those horns with- 
out seeing them. In the adult ani- 

















YOUNG GREATER KUDU AND W. T. H. 
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mal they seem twice too long and heavy for 
their bearer. 

Of all the wild goats and ibexes of the 
world, the horns of the Sulleiman and Astor 
Markhors are the most wonderful. The pi 
ture shown herewith tells the story bette: 
than I can write it, and the maximum lengt!: 
for the horns of this species is 48% inches 

The Sulleiman Markhors that we have had 
have lived well, and duly astonished severa! 
millions of visitors. At present we hay 
none, but we have a line on three that are 
due to come to us in the not very dista’ 
future. 

It is a far cry from Beluchistan to t! 
east coast of Greenland, at Franz Jose} 
Fiord, latitude 70 degrees, but it was th 
wild and difficult coast that furnished o 
pair of white-fronted musk-ox, now flouris 
ing in the park. As usual, they were caug! 
by whalers, and reached us via Norwa 
Strange to say, the musk-ox lives well i 
New York. I think we have broken son 
longevity records by keeping a musk-ox aliv 
and well for a period of seven and one-ha 
years. Once we had a herd of five, fro: 


Ellesmere Land, presented by Paul Raine 
and they lived well. It was necessary, how 
ever, to keep them from getting soaked b 
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INDIAN RHINOCEROS. HORN WORN DOWN BY RUBBING IT AGAINST CAGE WORK 


ice-cold rains in the winter season, for even 
a musk-ox that gets wet in December can 
die of pneumonia without any difficulty. 
Africa has furnished its full quota of rare 
and beautiful big-game animals. From the 
Masai giraffe, greater kudu, sable antelope, 
addax, bontebok and mountain zebra, how 
is it possible to choose only one? Each has 
good claims to first place. Judged by beauty 


only, of form, face and horns, I think that 
the first prize must be bestowed upon the 
greater kudu, with the long, open-spiral 
horns so dear to the heart of the big-game 
hunter. The beautiful specimen shown here- 
with was born in the National Zoological 
Gardens of South Africa, at Pretoria. As 
pictured, it is a young animal, but it is easy 
to understand what it will be like at matur- 


ity—tall, stately, exquisitely formed and with 
horns that are at once beautiful and won- 
derful. 

A few greater kudu still remain in South 
Africa, but as they are regularly hunted each 
year, their number is steadily diminishing, 
and unless the brakes are put on against 
killing, the end of this glorious animal will 
be oblivion. 




















In the Land of the Forest Bugler 


The glories of a deer and elk hunt depicted by one of two men, both of 


6<mOME love to roam the wild seafoam, 
With the bleak winds whistling free, 
a chosen band, in a mountain land, 
, a hunter’s life for me.” 


hn had not heard me open his office 
and pausing for a moment on the 
hold, I listened: 


hail, my comrades, sportsmen true, 
lay care’s nets ever shun, 

woe or poverty e’er depress, 
Le brothers of the rod and gun.” 


st at that moment I caught a glimpse 
is form, outlined in the window frame, 
well did I realize that good old John 
not seeing the roofs of Manhattan from 
fice window, high up there in the Wool- 
h Building. His vision was reaching far 
and away to his beloved out-of-doors, 
fields and the forest. Once again he 
> out as I started to enter: 


old flat where I hang my hat 
> home, sweet home, to me; 
‘ when I can choose, I always use 
“he limb of a near-by tree.” 





whom were successful 


A. M. Parker 


“Hullo, John, old sport; have I interrupted 
a singing class?” He turned quickly, but 
before he could answer me I continued: 

“I had begun to think that you had joined 
the rocking chair brigade at your club, and 
were passing your time in sitting before the 
fireplace, that old man’s looking glass, see- 
ing in the blazing logs your by-gone hunting 
trips and telling of the wonderful shots you 
have made. And now I find you here, long: 
ing to once more hang your hat on a ‘near- 
by tree.” 

“By the shades of Nimrod, and the old 
horn spoon,” he cried, and as he grasped my 
hand in one of his old-time affectionate 
grips he added, “Of all the men that I would 
like to see this morning, you are the one. I 
have a hunting trip in mind, old timer, that 
will please you.” 

Saying this, John reached for a chair with 
one hand and a box of perfectos with the 


other, and quickly began on the subject that 
evidently concerned him mightily. 

“Listen, Al, we have had many a good 
hunting trip together, but never out West to 
the Rocky Mountains. It will not be many 
years before the elk will have followed the 
buffalo, and been exterminated. Now is our 
time, before it is too late. I know of a good 
outfitter in Montana who will fix us out in 
first-class shape, and the season opens in 
just three weeks. Don’t say no.” 

Now a proposition from John Holmes per- 
taining to anything in the nature of a hunt- 
ing trip meant that we would go. And so 
just two days before the season opened we 
dropped off the overland train at Fort Steele, 
bag and baggage, to be met by our head 
guide and outfitter, Jim Walters. 

Presently a four-horse wagon was loaded 
with our dunnage, followed by ourselves, 
and we were off over the prairie, bound for 
Walters’ ranch at Saratoga, where the horses 
and the rest of our men awaited us. 

Just before the last rays of the sun dis- 
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appeared over the grim mountain peaks on 
the western horizon we drove up to the main 
door of the ranch house and were met by 
the welcome news that the evening meal was 
ready for immediate consumption. 

After satisfying the ravenous appetites in- 
duced by our long ride and the mountain 
air, we made the acquaintance of the men 
belonging to our outfit. First in importance 
to me was Bill Thompson, a big six-footer, 
who was to be my personal guide, while 
Walters was to act in a like capacity for 
John, besides managing all arrangements of 
the trip. Then was Fred and Ben 
Jones, horse wranglers, and Steve Edwards, 
the cook. By 9 o’clock the next morning 
the last diamond hitch was in place, and 
our long string of fifteen pack and saddle 
animals filed out from the ranch, bound for 
the Snake River. 


there 


That night we made an early camp in the 
foot-hills, and were away on the trail again 
at an early hour the following morning, 
tending to make 
early afternoon. 


in- 
our permanent camp by 
Shortly after 3  o’clock 
Walters led us down from the high peaks 
into a beautiful little valley, with abundance 
of grass for the animals, and cut by a clear, 
cold stream of water, on the banks of which 
were many tracks of deer and elk, sure proof 


that we were in a good game country. 
Quickly the packs were removed from the 


tired horses; the big tent for John, Walters 
and myself, the smaller one for the men, and 
the cook tent were all in place before dark- 
ness came. 

Then a big camp fire, supper, all hands 
pufing at their pipes, and thé mountain men 
swapping hunting yarns. Walters was in the 
midst of a thrilling bear story when an in- 
terruption John to feet with the 
ejaculation, “Jerusalem! listen to the bugle.” 

Out the the tall mountain 
back from the camp sounded that never-to- 
be-forgotten sound, the bugle call of a bull 
elk. 
and 


sent his 


from side of 


Once and once again it was repeated, 
an answer to the challenge broke the 
silence far down the valley. Then silence, 
deep and Shortly afterward we 
turned into the warm blankets to dream of 
the morrow’s hunt, and awoke now and then 
to listen vainly for that bugle call. 

“Come and get it,” echoed from the cook 
tent at an hour. At the breakfast 
table it was decided that John and Walters 
would hunt towards the north and west, 
while Bill and I went over the mountain to 
the south. Before starting out I intimated 
to my guide that it might be well to have 
lunches stowed in the pockets of our hunt- 
ing coats. 


intense. 


early 


“No, it ain’t necessary. We'll be back in 
camp with a fat buck, so as to have fresh 
meat, by noon time, all rigkt,” was his re- 
ply, and, presupposing his knowledge of the 
land, I let it go and said no more. But had 
I known that it would be the next day at 
noon before I would eat again, my feelings 
at that moment would have been decidedly 
different. 

Less than twenty minutes from camp we 
came across the fresh trail of a large buck, 
which had evidently crossed the lower end 
of the valley. <A light fall of snow in the 
early morning hours, an inch or so in depth, 
made the finest trailing imaginable, and I 


could readily see that it was snow upon 
which Bill had based his confidence. Evi- 
dently the deer whose trail we immediately 


began to follow was a big fellow, and also 
in a hurry to get somewhere, as we tracked 
him until nearly noon without coming in 
sight of him. The light snow had begun to 
melt, but still made good trailing; just at 
this time the tracks of four elk, a bull and 
three cows, crossed the deer trail, and at the 
guide’s suggestion we started on their trail. 

About 1 o’clock we came in sight of the 
elk; one of the cows was on guard, while 
the bull and the other two cows were lying 
down. Luckily the wind was in our favor, 
and, keeping behind a clump of quaking 
we managed to get within about 250 
or 300 yards of our game before the cow 
on guard gave the alarm. Up sprang the 
three elk and started at a fast run down the 
mountain [ immediately opened fire 
bull with 401 automatic Win- 

Suddenly he fell to his knees and 
slid down hill a distance of perhaps twenty 
feet, then picked himself up; a spatter of 
blood in his tracks indicated that he was 
hard hit. 

In the meantime the whole bunch had dis- 
appeared down the ridge, but my guide felt 
sure that the bull was wounded so badly 
that it would not take a great while to catch 
up with him. 

About 3 in the afternoon I asked Bill how 
far we were from camp, mentioning at the 
same time my keen regret that I had ac- 
cepted his advice in regard to taking 
lunches. 

“About six miles over to camp, maybe 
seven,” was his answer, to which I replied, 
“Now, Bill, we will rest here a short while, 
and then make a bee-line for that grub in 
camp. This bull is still going so strong that 
to all appearances we will not be able to 
catch up with him before dark.” 

“All right, just as you say,” he rejoined, 
and seating ourselves on a large boulder we 
prepared to enjoy a little ease in preparation 
for the hard tramp over the rocky ledges to 
camp. 


aspens, 


. 3 
side, 
on the my 


chester. 


Suddenly from the side of the mountain 
directly opposite us, across the deep ravine, 
came the bugle call of a bull elk, immedi. 
ately answered far down the mountain. 

Like a magician’s wand that sound caused 
the pangs of weariness and hunger to dis- 
appear, and altho I had wished for the 
horses many times since morning, now all 
my desires were concentrated on trying to 
obtain a shot at that big elk. Quickly we 
jumped to our feet, hurried down the side 
of the ridge on which we had been resting, 
then cautiously and slowly worked up the 
opposite slope toward the spot from which 
the first clarion call had sounded. The 
climbing was difficult, and my breath came 
in arduous pants. I for one was very glad 
when we reached the clump of spruce 
toward which we had been working, and 
dropped into the low brush at its edge to 
regain breath. 

About 300 yards to our left there was a 
sudden movement in the under growth, and 
the branches parted as a noble elk—a veri- 
table “monarch of the glen”—walked out 
into the open. Our forest bugler bore a 
most magnificent set of antlers, as if with 
so grand a head of horns to give proof of 
his prowess. About fifteen or more cows 
followed in his tracks. The bull halted, 
completely unaware of our near presence, 
and just as he raised that stately head to 
bugle, a .401 bullet from my rifle struck 
true to his heart, and as he sprang forward in 
his death leap another heavy bullet cut thru 
his neck. With a crash he went down, not 
to rise again, while the cows that composed 
his harem ran wildly down the mountain, 
disappearing among the spruce and lodge- 
pole pines. We found that the elk had been 
shot from a distance of 265 yards. 

As the shadows were fast beginning to 
deepen in the valleys below, we finished 
dressing the elk and started for camp, 1n- 
tending to take the horses back for him on 
the following day. The snow had _ near!y 
disappeared under the influence of the suns 
rays, but the rough mountain side, with its 
crags and rocky slopes, made our path none 
too easy; and we had gone hardly a mile in 
what Bill claimed to be the right direction 
toward camp when a mishap occurred which 
put me out of the running for the time 
being. While making my way down the side 
of a very rocky ravine my foot slipped anc 
1 received a bad fall, twisting my ankle. 
Knowing that it would be useless to 
deavor to reach camp in that condition, | 
called Bill back to me. 

“Bill,” I said, “it is up to you to go on 'n 
alone now, so that John and the others wi 
not be alarmed and think we are lost. Give 
me your hatchet and half of your matches, 
and I will get back to the elk and camp out 
there for the night. You can bring my horse 
early in the morning when you bring t 
pack horses for the meat and antlers. 

. Bill could not easily be induced to leave 
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me clone there in the mountains, but I in- 
ciste , and after a while he started off for 
ca I slowly made my way over the back 
trail, and only managed to cover about one- 
half the distance before darkness overtook 


me: after nearly breaking my neck stum- 
bl over the rocks I gave it up. In a 
email hollow behind the blasted trunk of a 
fallen tree I soon started a fire, but without 


anket or tent it proved to be a long, 


rosy 


‘ald night. At the first faint sign of dawn 
| started again to reach the dead elk; finally 
accomplishing this, it was but short work 


to light a fire, cut off a slice from the loin, 
and with a long sharpened stick serving as 
a skewer, roast it over tke coals. But with- 
out salt or any of the usual adjuncts of a 
breakfast, it was very far from being satis- 
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the small part of the elk that remained, ap- 
parently as unsuspicious as if they were 
breakfasting in a berry patch. There were 
two small ones, evidently yearling cubs, and 
an enormous male and female, weighing, as 
nearly as we could judge, five or six hun- 
dred pounds apiece. It certainly looked as 
tho the whole family was on the spot. 
“Holy smoke!” whispered John in my ear, 
the coolness of his voice proving that he was 
not having any symptoms of buck fever, 
which I am free to say was beginning to 
affect me, “that big old he-bear sure is my 
meat. You fellows leave him to me.” He 
was carrying a heavy .405 rifle, while Wal- 
ters had a .30-30. Suddenly the old male 
raised his head, apparently alarmed, and 
began to sniff the air, at the same time rising 














factory. About 10 o’clock Bill 
eame with the horses, and the 
meal he had in his haversack for S== 
me, including also a frying pan, i 
bacon and coffee, made me feel ir 
like a new man. i. 
On measuring the horns of the Wh 
elk, we found them to be 52 q 
inches in length, with a spread . 
of 46 inches, and seven tines on I» 
each horn—truly a splendid tro- r 
phy for my den. a 
For the next three days I re- i" 
mained in camp, nursing my I. 
game ankle. John hunted the i 


ridges with only fair success, 
killing one bull elk with only a | 
fair set of antlers, one horn with i, 
six tines, the other with only five. ihe 
In addition to this he had shot ii 
a fine mule deer which wandered t. 
within range of his rifle, and this 
had a very handsome set of 
antlers. He and Walters had 
found many bear tracks close to 
where he had shot his elk, and 
they had therefore left portion of 
the carcass as a bait. 

Each day they made a special ii 
trip to the spot to see if it had | 
been visited, but nothing trans- I 
pired up to the third day after it H, 
had been left. On the fourth day 
after the accident my ankle felt 
so much improved that when 
John suggested that I go with 
them to inspect the bear bait, I 
decided to do so; so soon after 
breakfast John, Walters and my- 
self left the camp on our horses, i, 
intending to tether them at some Hl, 
distance from the bait, and ap- Ih 
proach it on foot. It was a 
bleak, cold day, with a strong Ih 
wind blowing from the northwest. ; 
rhe far-reaching view as we 
slowly wound our way up the 
mountain side was a perfect cyclorama of 
splendor, the valley of the Snake River, with 
all its varying shades of colors, outlined far 
away in the distance below us. 

\\hen our guide gave the signal to dis- 
mount we fastened the horses in the edge of 
a clump of lodge-pole pines, and cautiously 
followed him up the side of the low ridge, 
on the farther side of which the bear bait 
was placed. 

Better go slow, for our luck may have 
chenged this morning,” said Walters, and 
carefully we worked up the ridge, stop- 
often to listen for any sound, and ex- 
ingly pleased to find that the wind was 
ing from the bait directly toward us. 
er the knife-edged rocks at the top of 
ridge our guide, who was somewhat in 
ice, suddenly stiffened, seeming to be- 
something on the farther side. He flat- 
t down behind a big rock and waved 

to follow his example. 

itiously looking over into the little val- 
‘©. beyond we saw ample evidence that our 
had changed, for there were not only 

but four bears busy tearing to pieces 


—-~ trom < 





The Campfire 


“Did you ever watch the camp fire 
When the wood has fallen low 
And the ashes ’gin to whiten 
Round the embers’ crimson glow— 


“With the night sounds all about you 
Making silence doubly sweet 

And a full moon high above you 
That the spell may be complete? 


“Did you ever sit there thinking 
’Mid your pipe’s gray, pungent breath 
While the fire’s last, feeble flicker 


Met a magic, glow-worm death— 


“Tell me, were you ever nearer 
To the land of heart’s desire 
Than when you sat there smoking 
Beside your own camp fire?” 








to his full height. He was a great ungainly 
creature, dull brown in color, and his huge, 
hairy legs, terminating in ugly-looking claws, 
made me. wish that I were in the top of one 
of the tall spruce trees across the valley. 
“Great Scott! he’s as big as a barn,” 
hissed our guide, and just at that moment 
my comrade opened up with his .405, while 
Walters and I followed suit. In the twink- 
ling of an eye chaos reigned supreme in that 
hitherto quiet glen. We were about 400 
yards from the bears, and only a few small 
trees intervened between us and the spot 
where they were. Knowing that John wanted 
the big male, I had concentrated my fire on 
his mate, while Walters pulled on one of 
the smaller ones. Walters’ cub went down, 
to rise no more, but affairs were different 
with the rest of the family. The female and 
the other cub were in full flight for the edge 
of the timber across the little valley, while 
the male, with a snarl of rage, was making 
directly for us. The big bear was charging 


blindly, over fallen logs and rocks, blood 
dripping from his distended jaws, hair stand- 
ing on end, eyes blazing terribly. John was 
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on his feet blazing away at that big brute’s 
head, and as Walters and I started to come 
into the game with him, he yelled, “Now you 
fellows keep out of this! It’s my bear.” 
So we stood there with our fingers on the 
triggers of our rifles, ready to join in if 
John did not succeed in downing old Bruin. 
As the bear came savagely toward us, shak- 
ing his huge head from side to side, jaws 
wide open, tremendous teeth showing, small 
bloodshot eyes glaring, his grewsome awful- 
ness sent the shivers down the small of my 
back. Involuntarily I raised my rifle to my 
shoulder, and only Walters’ cool voice re- 
strained me from emptying the magazine. 

“Wait a second,” he said, “he’s killed him. 
I reckon this is the old bear’s last jump.” 
He was right, for the bear had been shot in 
a vital spot by the heavy .405, 
and crumpled down in a heap, 
not more than twelve or fourteen 
ll paces away. 

“My last cartridge,” shouted 
John as he threw his old hunting 
cap high in the air, and we 
heartily joined with him in a 
regular old war whoop. 

“You have a trophy for your 
den, old man, that will do you 
good to look at,” said I; “and 
now let us follow the other big 
one that I shot at, for I am sure 
[I could not have missed that 
mark.” 

Following in the trail of the 
two bears that had escaped, we 
found blood in the tracks of the 
old female. Evidently she had 
been wounded severely by my 
bullet, but after following her 
trail for about a half mile the 
blood stains dwindled away, and 
since there was no snow on the 
ground, we were compelled to 
give up the chase. 

Returning to the two dead 
bears, we dispatched Walters to 
camp for Bill and a pack horse, 
and with our hunting knives 
started in to remove the pelt from 
the smaller trophy. We found 
i the big one to be nearly ten feet 
“il in length, and the fur of both 
, animals proved to be in fine con- 
dition. 

‘i By nightfall we were back in 
ll camp with the heads and hides, 
4 as well as a generous supply of 
7 meat from the younger bear, and 
a then had a generous feast on 
; bear steaks and blue grouse, 
y which I had shot on the return 
= S= trip. 
For the next ten days we had 
glorious weather, obtaining our 
full quota of trophies, until on the eleventh 
day a very heavy snow storm set in, which 

caused us to pack up and break camp in a 
hurry. 

So down out of our hunters’ paradise we 
came, our horses knee deep in the snow; 
but before many hours had passed, as we 
descended lower and lower from those high 
summits, the snow vanished gradually, and 
by night we were down in the smiling valley, 
snowless and filled with the scent of growing 
things. At midnight, or a little later, our 
tired horses brought us safely to the ranch, 
and our hunt was at an end. Our goal had 
been sought and found. 











“Two things start me walking the floor, as 
sure as sure can be— 

The wood-smoke tang of the fire on the 
hearth and the clean pine smell of the 
tree.” 


And now as I sit here in my easy chair, 
before that old man’s looking glass which I 
mentioned at the beginning of our story, and 
as the blazing wood fire flares up in the 
grate over the hearth stone, memory—that 
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effulgent charm which even time cannot take 
away until the last great adventure overtakes 
us—brings back those thrills, those inspiring 
events of our hunt. 

And it also causes me to remember—alas, 
why must there always be a “fly in the oint- 
ment” or a “monkey-wrench in the ma- 
chinery ?”—the only real tragedy of our trip, 
the loss of our highly-prized photographs. 
Among the pack horses was one that John 
and myself had named “Trouble” on our 
way into the mountains, for the reason that 
it seemed he was always in trouble. He was 
continually watching for a chance to leave 
the trail, and he would try to wedge himself 
between two trees thru which his pack could 
not pass; he would strain away in his hope- 
less stubbornness until the whole procession 
must halt while the men got him out and 
readjusted his pack; or he would be biting 
or kicking the other animals or becoming 
lost—in short, always doing something no 
self-respecting horse should do. 
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We had taken many pictures which could 
never be replaced, and guarded our negatives 
with much care, but on that last morning, 
breaking camp in the driving snow storm, 
when all was hurry and confusion, the pack- 
age containing our much-prized negatives 
was placed, among other camp _parapher- 
nalia, in the pack which was roped on the 
back of old Trouble. On the trail down 
from the mountains, as we ploughed thru 
the snow nearly a foot deep, a shout from 
one of the horse wranglers at the rear of the 
pack train caused us to halt just in time to 
see, on looking back, what appeared to be 
a big ball of snow or a young avalanche 
rolling down the steep side of the mountain. 
Truly, the “fly in the ointment” had materi- 
alized. Old Trouble had left the trail, lost 
his footing in the wet snow, gone over the 
edge, and was rolling over and over toward 
the bottom of the canyon draw, 500 feet be- 
low. How any horse could roll down the 
side of a decline such as that was—and not 









break his neck or legs—is too deep a ‘ys. 
tery for me to endeavor to solve. Undo bt. 
edly his heavy pack, as well as the «cep 
snow, proved his salvation. Suffice it to say 
that in less than a half hour Trouble was 
back on the trail with the rest of the shiver. 
ing horses, and aside from sundry cuts and 
bruises, seemed as whole as ever. But aiter 
he had floundered around in the little trout 
stream at the bottom of the draw, where his 
unexpected journey had ended, the contents 
of his pack——! Let us draw the veii of 
oblivion. Our negatives were ruined. 


As some one has so aptly written, 


“Oh, the gladness of his gladness when ie’; 
glad; 

Oh, - sadness of his sadness when he’s 
sad; 

But the gladness of his gladness, and the 
sadness of his sadness 

Are as nothing to his madness when he’s 
mad.” 


ee ee ey 
After Moose and Bear in the Land 


HEN Service wrote the above lines he 

to use a colloquism—said somethin’. 
Most outdoor men have a private Land of 
Beyond all their own, but not all ever get 
there. Now, I am one of the lucky ones; 
[ve been to my Land of Beyond. While 
there I shot a big moose and a nice bear— 
and thereby hangs a tale. 

My particular “land” was Quebec, in 
Canada. Accordingly this story opens at the 
little town of La Tuque, where I met Mr. 
Tremblay, my outfitter. I spent the night 
at La Tuque, and then proceeded thirty 
miles farther north to a still smaller place 
called Creek des Prairies, where the Trem- 
blay outfitting post is located. After acquir- 
ing the necessary impedimenta we continued 
by canoe to our hunting grounds on Ver- 
milion River, twenty miles away. We made 
two portages and duly arrived at the camp 
about 4 o’clock. 

That same evening, as we paddled 
about looking over the ground, we 
saw many moose tracks on the shore 
of a beautiful lake about a mile be- 
low our camp. Now I had never shot 
a moose, and the chief reason for my 
presence in that locality was the fact 
that I hoped to do so. Consequently 
when I saw all those dents in the soft 
earth, the world seemed to be a 
brighter, better and rosier place upon 
the instant. However, had I but 
known it, my first quarry was not to 


A pretty scene on the Creek Des Prairies 
outfitting headquarters 


River near the 


of Beyond 


Gus Cook 


Have ever you heard of the Land of Beyond 
That dreams at the gates of the day? 

Alluring it lies at the skirts of the skies, 
And ever so far away; 

Alluring it calls; O ye the yoke galls, 
And ye of the trail overfond, 

With saddle and pack, by paddle and track, 
Let’s go to the Land of Beyond! 
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moose at all. The Fates ordained that I 
should cross the aforementioned lake and 
take a trail to another lake, about a mile 
away. I thought I was going to shoot a 


moose—but I wasn’t. 
When we were about half-way there my 


















Our headquarters in 
the hunting coun- 
try. Dr. Neal stood 
on the rear porch of 
this cabin and shot 
his moose across 
the lake shown in 
picture. 













guide suddenly grabbed my arm and ejacu- 
lated, “Voyez!” I looked in the direction 
he indicated, and there was a fine black 
bear. Now, far be it from me to neglect a 
bear just because I happened to be looking 
for moose. The .30-06 Newton said 
“Whang!” and as the bullet struck the bear 
behind the ear he didn’t say anything. 

The animal was about two years old, and 
had a fine coat. We skinned him next day. 
He’s going to be an exceedingly attractive 
rug in the fullness of time. But he is my 
bear—my first bear. Alone I did it with my 
little rifle. That night I would not have 
exchanged my camp bed for the sleeping 
quarters of an emperor. 

My good standing with Fate continued. 
The very next day I got my first moose. It 
happened this way: 

We had taken the canoe and had paddled 
about a couple of miles farther down the 
river below the place where I got thie 
bear. As we floated slowly along we 
came to a deserted cabin that stood 
near the water’s edge. I decided to 
land and take a look at it. My guide 
informed me that it had belonged to 
a trapper, but that he had disappeared 
five years previously and had neve! 
reappeared. It was thought that he 
was killed by timber wolves, or that 
he had fallen thru the ice and been 
drowned. 

I entered the cabin. There were 
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The guide, Leonce Perron, getting ready to shoot the rap 


with moose head and bear 
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} its, kettles, traps, sleds, etc., 
ex. tly as he had left them. It 
iracteristic of the Canadian 
woods that nothing had been 


irbed. In that _ country 
rship is sacred. Cabins are 
m locked, and still more 


m disturbed. The rightful 
r was presumably dead. 
+ is it that I own his prop- 
” the habitant reasons. 
ns. “Truly no. Then how 
iid one meddle with it?” 
And so there it stays, altho the 
lows are out and the roof is 
falling in; and there it will con- 
> to stay. 
was while we were at this 
n that we suddenly heard the 
of a cow moose. Immedi- 
ely we became all attention and 
tensely awaited events. These 
to happen immediately. 
A bull moose up on the hillside 
roared forth a mighty answer, 
and promptly charged down the 
hill to the cow. Not daring to 
speak, I motioned to the guide 
to give a call on his birch-bark 
horn. He signalled back that 
the wind was not right. (I 
omitted to say that he did not 
speak English, so we talked by 
We listened for a while, 
but hearing no further sounds 
my guide stepped to the door 
facing the river and lit a cigar- 
ette 
The trapper who had owned 
the cabin had cleared a path out 
into the brush from the back 
After a minute or so had 


pegan 


signs. ) 





aoor. 








elapsed I heard a slight crackling 
among the brush, and glancing 
up, beheld the cow moose walk- 
ing down the path in a leisurely manner, 
headed straight for the cabin. I immedi- 
ately signed to the guide to ditch the 
fumigator, and then watched the cow thru 
a crack under the window ledge. She came 
on until she was within 150 feet of us. 

We were now thoroly on the alert, and our 
eyes never strayed from the path and its 
immediate vicinity. The leaden minutes 














e taken at the cabin where the party made 
its headquarters 





GUIDE WITH AUTHOR’S MOOSE HEAD AND BEAR 


HIDE BELOW THE RAPIDS 


dragged by, and still no sign of the big fel- 
low. Then my guide nudged me and whis- 
pered, “Bool!” I looked in the direction he 
indicated, and sure enough there were the 
great horns sticking up above the bushes. 

It was a tense moment. Here at last was 
my chance. I simply must not miss. I 
would not get excited. I aimed at where his 
shoulder should be and pulled the trigger. 











Trudging onward down a beaten path mauled hard by driving rain, 
I have listened to those songsters o’er and o’er, 
’Til I'd reach the old brown school-house and be robbed of their refrain i 


As the rifle cracked, the bull 
gave a great leap and headed 
across the path into the thicket. 
I snapped three cartridges as he 
went, but none of them exploded. 
Oh, the agony of it! I frantic- 
ally worked the lever and ham- 
mered away on those unmention- 
able shells. Then, having gone 
about ten paces or so, the bull 
stopped, throwing his head up 
and down. I was half crazy with 
excitement by this time. Then 
one of the shells exploded, but it 
was a clear miss. I could have 


wept. It was the last shell in 
the magazine. As I struggled to 
reload, with my _ trembling, 


bungling fingers, the moose sud- 
denly collapsed. 

We both rushed over to where 
he lay. He was not dead. He 
struggled gamely, but could not 
get up. By the fury in his eyes 
I judged that it was well for us 
that he could not. I ended his 
pain with another shot. Then, as 
I looked down at him, the re- 
action came. At that moment, 
as I watchel the noble, courage- 
ous brute become still in death, 
I regretted bitterly that I had 
slain him. 

My guide skinned and quar- 
tered the moose. He had a 22- 
point head, and his antlers meas- 
ured 48 inches from tip to tip. 

We shipped the bear hide and 
the moose head and part of the 
meat from the main camp, by 
rail, to the Dominion Cold Stor- 
age Company at Quebec, where 
they remained until I was ready 
to have them shipped home. 

And now I am back again at my home in 
Illinois. But now and then, as I smoke in 
the gloaming, I remember the agony of those 
few moments when my first moose was get- 
ting away and my cartridges would not fire. 
I almost sweat at the mere thought of it. 
But over all there is a great peace, for I’ve 
been to my Land of Beyond, and I brought 
home my trophies. 








THE LARK 


There’s a land of level prairie where the bob white’s call is heard 
And the song birds hold high carnival each morn; 

Where a zig-zag fence outlines the road, most rakish and absurd, (} 
As it follows by the fields of waving corn. 

There’s a singer on the top-most rail, a-trilling out his lay 
To his haughty, muffed-up lady sitting nigh; 

Time on time I’ve paused to listen and to watch his loving way, 
And afar I'd catch a rival’s raucous cry. 


When the teacher closed the clumsy, creaking door. 
Oh, the years have brought me many tunes, sung in a thousand keys, | 
And I’ve tried to get the “cultured” view and sense; 
But I vow I never yet have heard such music on the breeze 
As the meadow-lark trilled from that old rail fence. 


Grace E. Hatt. 





























The Angel Herder 


OW, all you tired, nerve-shattered, fast- 
living souls, pack up your duffle-bags 
and come with me for a trout-fishing trip 
over on the Gunnison River—one of Colo- 
rado’s famous trout streams—in which the 
beautiful rainbow trout leap with joyous de- 


light and make the heart of the appreciative angler glad. 
time, while getting ready, I want to whisper into your external auditory 
canal a story of the inside doings of one of America’s noted institutions, 
humorously called nerve garage, or home for robust people whose sky- 
lights are slightly open on the south exposure. 
posed to possess any literary merit or moral, and is told for the sole 
purpose of using up white paper and causing the readers of this maga- 
Therefore I trust no one will 
be offended or feel like even crackin’ a smile as they ramble along thru 
this eloquent outburst of “nut factory” literary effort. 

My only object in taking you over on the banks of the afore- 
mentioned babbling brook to spill this bit of worldly wisdom is to get 
far enough away from the sanitarium in question so that they can’t hear 
me tell my story of the acrobatic performers on the inside gazing thru 
the filligree of iron bars, draped gracefully across the windows, out 
across the fertile valleys and rolling prairies stretching on beyond the 


zine to wonder how it got by the editor. 
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“Jack’’ 
Maxwell. 


In the mean- 


This story is not sup- 


“purple distance,” reminding them of other days when they were free 


to wander around at will and, when so pos- 
sessed, finally stagger up to the bar and 
extend a wobbly mitt toward a bottle of 
stuff called Schlitz. 

l’ve had the pleasure of attending some 
big-time performances in various and sundry 
cities, but I’m constrained to believe that, 
according to the story as it was told to me, 
this aggregation of all-star acrobatic enter- 
tainers had the “Majestic” beaten to a worn- 
out frazzle. 

During the month of August, 1919, I took 
a hasty look at my “mug” in the mirror one 
day and noticed that my facial geography 
seemed to have undergone a _ complete 
change of scenery. It had a sort of over- 
drawn look, similar to my bank account on 
the 2nd of the month after my personal 
friends and creditors had taken a solar 
plexus punch at same. After regaining my 
mental poise, I asked my wife if my “map” 
didn’t have a rather sad, wistful appearance. 

She said: “It certainly does look rather 
strange. You seem to have a far-away ex- 
pression, like your mind was wandering 
around in some other clime.” 

Immediately I spoke right up in meeting 
and told her she was a fine diagnostician, 
as that was absolutely my particular, and 
all I needed was a fishing trip, and for the 
Lord’s sake! hurry and help me get my 
things together before I got too weak to 
flip a bug. 

In less time than it takes to tell it, I was 
on my way to the state of Colorado and the 
home of the rainbow trout, and, incidentally, 
the place where I fell onto my rest-cure in- 
formant, or entertainer of the sanitarium 
circuit. I had been told by some feeble- 
minded, piscatorial chap that the best place 
in Colorado to capture ferocious trout with 
the Silver Doctor, Ginger Quill and about 
half a bushel of other rank imitations of 
the natural insects flying around over in the 
vicinity of the Rocky Mountains was near a 
fishing resort known as the “Jointed Rod,” 
located not far from the town of Gunnison. 
Accordingly, I headed my Ford super-six in 
that direction. 

Before continuing my journey toward the 
“Jointed Rod,” I made a canvass of the vil- 
lage in the hope of securing a drink of 
fisherman’s delight, but my efforts along this 
line were absolutely futile—that is, I didn’t 
get to wet my whistle, as the moisture had 
all leaked out or was unattainable at this 
time and place. 

Now, gentle reader, before I go any fur- 
ther with this piscatorial rest-cure narrative, 
I want to ooze this earful of “info” into your 


bean: I wish you to understand this is not 
fiction; I don’t believe in fiction; I’m a 
sticker for cold facts and hot caffee, and 
doughnuts to go with same, if you have it. 
You know, some wise cuckoo once said, 
“Truth is stranger than fiction,” and I not 
only want to make this story strange, but 
really, just as queer as the deuce. Then 
there is another little matter we might men- 
tion right at this time and place. The editor 
of this magazine said, “All of the folk writ- 
ing for this particular periodical are regular 
‘been there’ people and know what they are 
raving about.” And I'll just be-doggoned 
if I want any of his readers to think for one 
moment that I’m straining my imagination 
or telling a lie for the sake of a few pieces 
of “mazuma.” What I’m telling is the abso- 
lute truth, and I don’t care who knows it. 

When I get to the real plot of my story I 
don’t want you to hold me responsible for 
what that bird from the “nut factory” said, 
as I’m only going to put you wise to the 
dope he spilled to me—and, personally, I 
believe he told the truth. 

Now, I trust you will pardon this stop for 
gas, and we will go right on just as tho 
nothing had happened, for I believe all of 
you are willing to credit anything I tell you, 
and this story is bound to be a “humdinger.” 

Now, let’s see, where were we? Oh, yes, 
right at the fishing place, with two bushels 
of assorted flies, Nos. 12 and 14 for the little 
fellows, and a Divine rod ’n_ everything. 
Gosh! folk, did you see that son-of-a-gun 
break water? Oh, boy! We are going to 
have some big doings and fish for supper. 
Say, I forgot to mention my fish basket; and 
there seems to be some other article missing. 
No, Bud, it’s not whisky. I can assure you 
Colorado is quite some little old dry piece 
of dirt so far as the “booze” is concerned— 
that is, to an outsider. The fellow on the 
inside may be able to wet his bugle, but not 
I. In 1917 I tried to corner a drink in 
Denver, and after waltzing over the fertile 
valleys and highways of the business sec- 
tion (didn’t make a house-to-house canvass 
or I'd had better luck, no doubt) to the 
tune of about twenty-five miles, I drew a 
small bottle of Carrie Nation’s specific— 
“Bevo”—and I must say it tasted mighty 
wet and was well worth the price paid for 
same. Some day I’m going back and get 
some more when they raise the percentage, 
as I’m not really a cheap-skate when it 
comes to things pertaining to putting the 
“kick” in certain bottled wet goods. 








A STRICTLY MILK DIET 


I trust you will again pardon this slight 
digression, and I assure you I'll go on and 
jump right into my story from the first para- 
graph, as that is what an editor once told 
me in regard to writing a story. You can 
readily see that I got into my “plot” right 
from the “kick-off,” so to speak. So-to-speak 
is a right keen word, don’t you think, so 
expressive and everything? I use it quite 
often in my literary productions. All right, 
let’s go! I’m ready to get the piscatorial 
part of this story over with as soon as pos- 
sible, as I write a great deal of fishing stuff 
and naturally get tired of telling how to do 
the stunt. Therefore I’ll make it brief and 
hop right along, *since time is money with 
me and a few other oil magnates scattered 
around over Texas. Sure! I’m from Texas. 

In fly-fishing I thi k it is customary to 
first assemble the rod, then fasten on the 
reel, run the line thru the guides and fasten 
the leader to the north end of the line. Then 
you pick around in a bushel or two of flies— 
artificial—and after looking at the water, 
sun and moon, you select the fly you first 
placed your mitt on and fasten same onto 
the end of the leader by tying what is known 
as the “jam” knot. Just why the “preserve” 
knot would not do as well, I’m not able to 
say. There is really more to fly-fishing than 
some folk might think. As the fly floats 
along on top of the babbling brook, some 
of the trout family, while out on their even- 
ing or morning excursions, see the rank imi- 
tation and take a crack at same in the hope 
of filling their little “tummies,” and too late 
get wise to the fact that some gink has 
slipped them the old, time-worn gag of 
“something just as good,” and they immedi- 
ately change their city address from 
limpid pool or stream to the creel of the 
disciple of the beloved Izaak Walton. 

If the trout fail to focus their peepers on 
the Silver Doctor, slip them a Royal Coach- 
man, Ginger Quill or some other fly; 


should the little fish persistently refuse your 
offering, why just keep right on changing 
the prescription until you have exhaus . 

‘| 


your bug supply, and then turn right arou! 
and work the same combination over 4210 
until time to go home, or back to camp. 
it’s all fishing, and some wise bug-flipper 
once said, “It’s not all of fishing to fisl 
so there you are! 

Now, so much for that. Let’s go with | us 
combination of mental anguish and 0 
minor ailments. After getting my piscato:'4 
paraphernalia properly assembled and | 
ing word for my private valet to erect 
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».14 canvas bungalow, I repaired to the 
4... er-bedecked shore of the purling expanse 
quid dampness and began casting a 
tive fly out on the rippling bosom of 
the stream. I dropped the fly over toward 
t}e opposite shore, just wkere the swift and 
slow water met. At this place the fly seemed 
'o the “Hesitation waltz” for just a few 
nents, and when a trout saw the aforesaid 
ition sorter cuttin’ up out there in the 
dle like it had an over-dose of “hootch,” 
he fish underwent some sort of a gastro- 
nomical suicidal tendency and made a run 
for the fly in distress. At this stage of the 
ime a simple twist of the wrist is all that 
; needed, and the relatives of the fish at 
nce make arrangements to collect the life 
nsurance of the dear departed. 

[ suppose I had fished for about two hours 
and had in my creel six or eight trout aver- 
aging about 12 inches in length—a fine mess 
and all I needed for camp use. After clean- 
ing my catch, I sat down on a nearby “alley 
apple” to take a smoke and admire the 
scenery, when I made the startling discovery 
that I had left my tobacco at camp. A 
fisherman seldom ever forgets his smoke, but 
[ have a reason for telling this one little 
lie; I am trying to get to the “plot” of my 
story, and darned if everything goes well for 
about 200 more punches at my old type- 
writer, I’m going to get this mass all 
straightened out and tell you what I have 
to say. So wait just a little while longer 
and Vl get away from this fishing stuff, and 
[ assure you we will have some mighty fine, 
high-grade doings. 

Picking up my rod and basket, I started 
wending my way—‘“wending,” isn’t that some 
nifty little old word? Just imagine “Old 
Bossie” wending her way slowly thru the 
Johnson grass and blushing daisies—back 
to camp. I had not gone far when I saw a 
lonesome-looking soul sitting on a large log, 
and on closer observation I noticed a thin 
wreath of smoke curling upward, having for 
its source a pipe which was firmly gripped 
between the jaws of the afore-mentioned 
apostle of lonesomeness. When I got within 
i few steps of my lucky find, he slowly 
turned his noodle in my direction and gave 
me the “once over,” but his facial design 
underwent no perceptible change, the only 
signs of life being to take the old hay- 
burner from between those cruel jaws and 
spit like a negro washer-woman whose under 
lip contained about a tablespoonful of Gar- 
rett's special blend. After relieving himself 
of the necessity of swimming or a slow death 
by drowning, he let drift over in my vicinity 
a very gentle and pleasant “Hello!” And 
again he turned his attention to viewing the 
wonders of “cool Colorado.” 

| returned his salutation and asked him 
if he was taking the rest cure. 

lle said, “No, not exactly. I’m just out 
in search of recreation.” 

iv this time the odor from his old barn- 
yar! Meerschaum had nerved me up to the 
point of asking him for the loan of some of 

alfalfa,” which he passed over with a 
t good will. 
‘ter getting all set and properly loaded 
[ opened on him with some rather per- 
soul stuff, and learned he was a pretty wise 
and had loped around over the green 
ind productive valleys of the grand old 
A. quite some little bit; or, in the 
age of the old gentleman from the rural 
ct, he was a cuckoo who had in past 
> participated in a few “high-heeled 
” and seemed to realize that the “way 
transgressor is hard” and that the 
ty had undergone a very extensive 
‘e and a long, drawn-out drouth. That 
“hootch” of yesterday was, in most 
ities, only. a sad, dry memory which 
es not the weary brain or puts the 
* into the pedal extremities of man. 
on closer acquaintance he unbosomed 
t e the startling fact that back a few 
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years in the dim, distant past a beloved rela- 
tive left suddenly for parts unknown—prob- 
ably blew out the gas—and in the shake- 
down he found (don’t get this twisted now) 
himself in possession of the family bank- 
roll; all dressed up; living in a small burg; 
nothing to spend it on and no place to go. 
Now that was a pitiful state of affairs, don’t 
you think? However, after due deliberation 
he wended (here we go again; just had to 
say it) his way toward the “bright lights” 
and in a very short time became one of the 
best little “blinkers” that ever blinked a 
blink on the main drag or helped move in 
the sidewalks in a “tank town” after 9 p. m., 
except on Sunday and prayer-meeting night. 
On those nights we usually stayed open a 
little later. 





IN BONE-DRY COLORADO 


Having exchanged some rather personal 
bits of gossip, told our ages, number of 
mother-in-laws and a few other rather dis- 
gusting gobs of information, he said, “What 
was that stuff you handed me about the rest- 
cure when you first drifted into my sweet 
young life?” 

I informed I had merely asked if he was 
taking the afore-mentioned antidote for neu- 
rasthenics, mild cases of mental aberration 
and alcoholic paresis brought about by too 
much indulgence in fast living and standing 
on one foot beside the bar while the foam 
evaporated from an outgoing schooner. 

Looking at me in a sort of peculiar man- 
ner, he said, “I did pull that show one time 
at a private sanitarium, and I'll tell the 
American-speaking public that old man 
Phineas T. Barnum didn’t have a dog-goned 
thing on that nerve garage as a place of 
amusement, and you can take it from me as 
a safe bet, too, for I was one of the star per- 
formers and was with the show for almost 
three years’ continuous performance and un- 
der the original contract, working principally 
under the ‘big top,’ tho I did make a few 
one-night stands out in the rural district 
under the supervision of one of the stage 
managers or physical directors.” 

By this time I was becoming all flustrated, 
as I didn’t quite savvy just what sort of a 
biped I had found out in the “tall uncut,” 
far away from habitation. I was anxious to 
hear the Jasper tell more of his “nut fac- 
tory” experience, for he was seemingly sane 
and all O.K. in every respect and was one 
of the most cheerful lads I ever met. 

Accordingly, I asked him to “spill the 
beans” and let me have the story, and this 
is how he unraveled the yarn to me as we 
sat there on the pine log on the shore of 
the far-famed Gunnison River many moons 
ago: “Right freely did I spend the old in- 
heritance, right fast did I live. For a period 
of several years I hit ’em up at a lively clip, 
working both shifts, night and day. It was 
the same old, old story of a fool and his 
money kissing one another a fond farewell, 
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till at last I took that ‘last one too many’ 
and down I went for the count. 

“Kind friends gathered around with great 
big tears in their lamps and large bundles 
of sympathy, but in the end they carted me 
off to the nearest sanitarium, where the kind 
doctors told them I was suffering from what 
some bright mind in the medical profession 
was pleased to call ‘alcoholic paresis.’ 

“When the head sanitarium guy eased this 
load of medical information into the domes 
of my benefactors, or persecutors, they knew 
darned. well I was a _ blowed-up sucker. 
Therefore they told the main polo player to 
give me the limit, as money was no object 
to me in this new adventure, as I had for 
several moons manifested a disposition to 
play both ends againts the middle in the 
‘booze’ game down in Old Mexico. 

“Of course, you understand this was all 
doped out to me after I came from under 
the spell of ‘hootch.” At the time those be- 
loved friends were interceding in my behalf, 
I was seeing everything from a sea-serpent 
to a dancing senorita and was having the 
time of my life. The doctors readily agreed 
to ooze into my system what they were 
pleased to call ‘the modified rest-cure,’ or 
severing all connection with earthly affairs 
and play with my little pink toes for an 
indefinite period—and the show started at 
once as per schedule. 

“Up until that time my idea of a sani- 
tarium for puny people was a nice, quiet 
place, where beautiful nurses, all dolled up 
in garments of white, pussy-footed around, 
and where all the comforts of home were to 
be had by just simply pressing a button. 
But oh, Daddy! I soon learned better; for 
all the buttons around that institution were 
otherwise employed and the hypnotic dream 
about those beautiful dolls in white was ex- 
ploded. There were no buttons to monkey 
with except those on my little pajamas, and 
the doctor wouldn’t stand for my tinkering 
with those. So far as the nurse proposition 
was concerned, I can assure you it was a 
pitiful failure in every respect pertaining to 
the feminine gender. They were husky 
specimens from the rural district, who in 
past years had played ‘Old Sow’ and ‘Corn- 
field Golf’? with a five-pound hoe or a double- 
shovel plow down in the new ground corn 
patch. And, take it from me, they knew 
how to slip the ‘modified’ rest-cure to a fel- 
low and leave all the ‘modifications’ hanging 
in the linen room, or the place where they 
kept my extra nighty and tooth brush. 

“One of the first things I learned after 
entering this hospital abode was the value 
of going light, or leaving behind all extra 
raiment. Just what their idea was for tak- 
ing such good care of a fellow’s extra pair 
of trousers I never found out for certain, 
but I arrived at the following conclusion 
after I had been on the circuit for several 
months: It seemed that many of their 
resters, or patients, after a few days’ stay 
with the sanitarium family, would become 
peeved at some trivial matter and demand 
their street apparel, as they wished to return 
to home and loved ones. By having their 
garments safely under lock and key, the 
aspirants for pedestrial honors were forced 
to abandon the proposed schedule, as it 
wasn’t practical to tour the surrounding 
country in their Adamic state of supreme 
carelessness or negligee. However, my idea 
may have been wrong, but from my own per- 
sonal experience, I’m constrained to believe 
I had it doped out correctly, for during my 
three years’ continuous performance on the 
sanitarium circuit, I thought several times 
I really and truly had need for my spare 
garments reposing so safely in the time- 
honored linen room. But one of those husky 
he-male nurses readily convinced me that I 
had no immediate need for same. 

“I have wandered around over this old 
globe quite a bit, first and last, but I never 
before put up at a place where they gave me 
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more attention than at this particular home 
for men and women whose brake-bands were 
slightly loose. One of the most considerate 
things, and at the same time irritating to 
the minds of the star-boarders, were the iron 
bars on the windows of the old ‘homestead!’ 
They were placed there, no doubt, in an 
early day to keep the wild animals from 
breaking in and chewing up the anatomy of 
the celebrities on the inside looking out. 

“Another thing the doctors paid strict at- 
tention to was the ‘me-and-you.” They had 
a perfectly wholesome bill of fare. running 
all the way from soup to nuts. Especially 
were they strong on the nut portion of same, 
as the majority of the performers were 
slightly nutty, or distorted in the belfry. 

“Owing to my robust condition, they doped 
out what they were pleased to call a ‘milk 
diet,’ and I must say they adhered strictly 
to the bovine specifications in my case. In 
fact, they served milk by the ‘Big Ben’ six 
days in the week and Sunday thrown in for 
good measure. 

“Up until this time I had always thought 
milk didn’t agree with my internal anatomy 
to any alarming extent, so I rebelled with 
some degree of stubbornness when the head 
rest-cure bird suggested switching my ‘me- 
and-you’ from porterhouse steaks to the 
‘hook-worm’ diet of lacteal fluid. But my 
kick didn’t seem to register any suicidal 
tendencies when they reached the ear of the 
chief milk dispenser, for they continued to 
pour the milk to me, and one of those 
athletic farm instructors was always on hand 
to see that it reached its city address as per 
the doctor’s orders. 

“One day I made up my mind that I would 
absolutely refuse to be made a human stor- 
age plant for all the cow juice on the prem- 
ises, and when the milk peddler came around 
with my usual allowance, I told the corn- 
field acrobat I was off the stuff for life, as 
my father had been a hard drinker and I 
wound be darned if I was going to disgrace 
the family name by becoming a down-and- 
outer. I stood pat, and after a short but 
vociferous argument the dairyman departed, 
but within a very few minutes I saw him 
coming back accompanied by one of the 
tongue inspectors. 

“They ambled right into my private 
boudoir without knocking. They were im- 
pudent as the very devil; didn’t even ask 
how I was feeling, let me see your tongue, 
or a darned thing. Usually, you know, a 
doctor wants a fellow to poke his lingual 
organ out about a foot or two, just as a 
matter of good fellowship, and show there is 
no animosity existing between the inspector 
and the guy doing the pokin’ out. But this 
medical expert seemed to have some other 
idea floating around in his beam and didn’t 
seem interested in my furry-coated tongue— 
the result of swallowing about fourteen 
quarts of milk each day. Instead, he waltzed 
right over and grabbed hold of my_ wrist 
just like he would have a golf club. I 
thought the son-of-a-gun wanted to see how 
my pump was functioning. However, his 
grip seemed a little bit too familiar for the 
occasion, but knowing time was money with 
a sanitarium doctor I said nothing and 
flopped back on my little bed of downy soft- 
ness and waited further developments. 

“At this stage of the game the attending 
athlete from the rural district whisked from 
his pocket a rubber tube with a little funnel 
arrangement on the west end of same. With 
the food hook he grabbed a pitcher of Bos- 
sie’s Delight. I immediately sat right up 
in bed and gave the performance the once 
over; but Oh, Daddy! I was too late! That 
hilly-billy poured every darned drop of that 
stuff into my tummy. It isn’t necessary for 
me to go into details telling how they trans- 
ferred the liquid nourishment from that lit- 
tle piece of queensware to my radiator, but 
I'll say this much: the transfer was made 
absolutely without my consent or approval, 
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and not a drop of same did that man spill 
or leave in the confines of the pitcher—I got 
it all—it was feeding time and ‘Big Ben’ 
was on the job. It was the first time in my 
whole periodical existence that I ever re- 
fused good, wholesome milk, but just a few 
minutes before the milk committee arrived 
I had heard a calf bawl out somewhere in 
the fertile valley or barn-lot, and I felt that 
I was cutting off his ‘chow.’ But they never 
gave me a chance to explain a cussed thing, 
and to this day I almost cry when I think 
of that poor little bovinical baby weeping 
his or her sweet little life away while they 
poured his rightful heritage down my re- 
bellious neck. 

“While in this nerve factory my experi- 
ences were of a diversified character; there 
was always something new and entertaining 
going on. Not a dull moment from the time 
the curtain went up in the early morn ’till 
the last ‘hypo’ of amorphia had taken the 
pugnacious spirit out of the dissatisfied and 
home-sick actor or actress on their nocturnal 
pilgrimage. 

“For fear you will not fully understand 
and appreciate the ‘hypo’ mentioned, I shall 
endeavor to unwind a few yards of useful, 
and at the same time scientific, reading mat- 
ter pertaining to the manipulation of same 
and its manifold uses around a nerve garage, 





where the drivers are always trying to cut 
the corners and endanger the lives of other 
drivers on the same trail. ‘Hypo’ is the 
name given to an ordinary syringe, such as 
is used by your family pill-prescriber when, 
during green-apple season, little Alfonso or 
Augustus ascends the old sweet-apple tree 
and fills his little bread-basket too full of 
the fruit which, we are told, put old Adam 
on the cinder trail somewhere out beyond 
‘Frisco’ away back in Bible times. But it is 
of the enervating contents of the ‘hypo’ I 
wish to write and dwell upon in this dis- 
course of medical learning. 

“‘Apo’ is the short for amorphia; a mix- 
ture of all that’s weakening or leg crippling 
to be found in a book called Materia 
Medica. Just who discovered this peculiar 
mixture, I’m unable to say, but you can take 
it from me as a safe tip he fell onto some 
little old discovery. I can give a tom cat 
one-twentieth of a grain of this stuff and 
make him sing songs all night to a humming 
bird and carry bird seed to your pet canary 
next morning. That is, provided the afore- 
said Thomas is able to wabble his legs. 
While this stuff has a tendency to make a 
fellow forget all his imaginary. wrongs and 
desires to beat up the anatomical construc- 





tion of his enemies and other folk roa ing 
at large, it also has a tendency to take qj] 
the ‘pep’ out of a guy’s legs and render him 
unfit to compete in a foot race. It fixes g 
Thomas cat so it is impossible for him to 
maintain a toe-hold on the roof of your fam. 
ily shack while little Tom sings his melody 
to Tabby Ann sitting in the east window 
gazing out into the starry heavens at the 
twinkling stars and the old familiar moon as 
it slowly creeps across the inverted |)ow| 
studded with diamonds. 

Just why it is such a popular remedy 
around a sanitarium I know not; however, 
they seem to have included it in the regular 
program, and when too much ‘jazz’ gets into 
the play, or the leading lady is in danger of 
jumping off the precipice and landing on 
her bean, hundreds and hundreds of feet 
below, or tearing up about five ‘bucks’ worth 
of high-priced nightgowns, the understudy is 
always on hand with the ‘gun’ and a load of 
pacifier. And after he has administered 
unto the hilarious one, peace and quiet reign 
supreme around the ‘old home.’ Grudges 
are forgotten; vows are broken; smiles take 
the place of frowns, and life seems more 
worth while. For ‘apo,’ administered in one. 
twentieth-grain doses, hypodermically speak- 
ing, is a ‘prince in disguise’ around the 
shack. It smoothes the wrinkled brow, re- 
moves the lines of care, and when your legs 
begin to wobble and the mouth begins to 
feel dry, and everything tastes fuzzy on the 
inside, don’t ‘give up the ship,’ for the end 
is not far distant, and out somewhere the 
little birds are sweetly singing; but you 
can’t hear them—you are too busy.” 

When my friend had finished his story I 
asked him why he was out in the hills all 
by his lonesome—did he not crave human 
companionship? 

Gazing up into the azure blue, he said, 
“I’m the friendliest bird this side of Frisco, 
but sometimes I like to get off by myself 
and just commune with Nature and think of 
the goodness of the world.” 

He smoked in silence for several minutes, 
then, looking over in the direction of the 
Gunnison, he began laughing just as tho a 
whole basket of monkeys had been spilled 
right at his feet and their tails were tickling 
his shin-bones. Presently he arose and be- 
gan waving his arms from east to west, say- 
ing, “Don’t you see them? There are thous- 
ands and multiplied thousands of them! 
The air is filled with them! They are 
swarming everywhere! I can feel the wind 
from their wings as they go flitting iy!” 

I said, “My friend, you had better raise 
your wind-shield; the breeze from off the 
snow-capped summit of Old Monarch is evi- 
dently stealing thru your whiskers.” 

He looked at me and his “map” ligiited 
up like a full moon in September, and he 
let float over in my vicinity the following bit 
of elucidation: “No, neighbor, it’s not the 
whispering of some gentle zephyr as it 
silently creeps thru the branches of yon dis- 
tant pines; it’s the faint, breath-like kiss of 
angel wings that stirs the capillary append: 
age of my facial diagram. And unto you 
I bequeath the vast angelic horde which 
comes from out the East, and unto my:elf 
I'll gather those who come from the lan of 
the setting sun.” 

I thinks to myself, “Oh, Lawdy! ‘that 
whole nut factory has migrated right ©ver 
here in our midst! The star performer ‘12s 
been entertaining me for the past th-rty 
minutes, and the price of admission was «"!Y 
a request for a pipeful of ‘Granger Twis' ! 

Just at this moment a man who had been 
down the river fishing came along with ‘Js 
rod and basket. Walking over to my ‘ar <¢l 
herder,’ he took him by the arm and s id, 
“Come, James; you can finish playing « 
polo when you get back to camp.” 

The poor “nut”! He had me fooled uti! 
he started in on his angel round-up. 
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“Them Wuz the Good Ol’ Days!” 


Allyn H. Tedmon 


you out of the spring-chicken class 
step to the front and tell us what 


If not we never told. 


Hot Time in the Old Town Tonight,” 
without thinking of dear old Col. 


It was not like this in the olden days, 
In the days beyond recall; 
in ur mind. I the fair old, rare old, golden days 
that old song brings to yo ~ It was not like this at all. 
Can you hear that good old tune, “A Then we all did just as we ought to do; 


I sigh in vain to live again in the days of old. 


Thompson. How Howard James killed 
the big bear—in the summer of 93, 
I believe. Goodness, that was a long 
time ago! And today a small city 
stands where the old store stood, and 
the old bridge and church are lost 





Roosevelt's Rough Riders, the Sa SSSeeeeessas————————— _ forever. Autos stream along the high- 


Juan Hill fight, the embalmed beef 

scandal and, above all, the old-time live pigeon shoots that 
used to take place? I can’t; and to me many other scenes 
of my boyhood, which was spent both East and West, come 
to mind as of yesterday. 

Speaking of live bird shoots, I well remember the last 
one I can recall. We boys hung on the sidelines with our 
Stevens Favorite, along with others with old Floberts, Belgian 
shotguns, etc., to get the cripples. How we all did rush to 
the scene of action when a wounded bird went out of bounds 
or a real live one got clean away! “Them sure wus the 
good old days,” and there is no mistake about it. 

How wonderful it is how an odor or a tune will recall 
past scenes. The scent of roasting coffee always makes me 
think of my preparatory school days spent in New York City. 
The long walks down Broadway to the gun stores—Hartley 
& Graham, Von Lengerke & Detmold—where my first real 
rifle came from; the Winchester store, Folsom Arms Com- 
pany, with their line of cheap shotguns, and all the rest. 
We boys knew them all, and to this day there comes to mind 
the picture of that grav haired clerk in Hartley’s. He was a 
man with a heart for the boys. He spent hours showing us 
and telling us about guns and rifles. Maybe we bought a 
“box of shorts—’5 cents, please,” and most often not a thing. 
It never mattered, he was always just the same, and will 
never be forgotten. Also the Greenville Schuetzen Park 
and range. There we met Dr. Hudson and several other 
notables. 

A.ad the old-time sportsman’s shows held annually at the 
Cardens. Oh, boy! Father always saw to it that we two 
boys had season tickets, and believe me, we used them. The 
beautiful scenes of Hiawatha, as they were enacted by the 
Ojibway Indians there, will never fade. One year he left 
the stage in his canoe, heading for the setting sun. It was 
most beautiful and made a great impression on my mind. 
And the old-time six-day bike races, Coney Island as of old, 
all come to mind, and it is difficult to put on the brakes as 
the days of old rush to the fore. 

Perhaps the reader would like to know what set me off. 
Well, here is the reason: While rummaging thru a lot of old 
magazines, found in the cottage up in Estes Park last sum- 
mer, I ran onto a couple of copies of Outdoor Life nearly 
twenty years old. My gosh, I felt old! Dated way back in 
1902. One has the picture of Johnny Goff and some of his 
hounds. In it were found real hunting stories of real hunts. 
Those men hunted where there was game, in a time when 
there was game. I looked out of the window and saw the 
Park as it is today, and how could I help comparing it with 
what it was ’way back in the 90s, when I went to school 
there and as a little boy rambled over the hills and thru the 
river bottoms! How we used to get the mail at Cleaves’ 
little store; what an event it was when the stage came in. 
How we caught whales of trout from Fall River and the 


ways where the deer and elk used to 
trail. One thing remains the same—it can never change: 
the back range. Long’s Peak, Meeker, Martha Washington, 
Flat Top, The Mummy, Ypsilcn and the rest are the same; 
no mere man can change them. 

Old Prospect, Deer and Sheep Mountains stand grand and 
beautiful. My, what a land this must have been when old 
Lord Dunraven landed there! Who could blame him? Elk, 
deer, sheep and trout galore! My, how I envy those lucky 
fellows! 

But back to the old Outdoor Life. It is a treat to look 
thru the old ads. Here we find, first of all, Robin Hood 
Smokeless powder; Peters Cartridges; The Wabash is the 
Model Line; The old Bostwick Gun and Sporting Goods Co. 
of Denver; Du Pont smokeless; Ballistite; C. & S. Railroad; 
John P. Lower’s Sons of Denver; Korona Camera; Dead Shot 
smokeless powder; Ideal Manufacturing Co.; M. P. Rail- 
way; Browning Bros. Co.; Seneca Camera Co.; H. & H. re- 
volvers; the U. P.; The Marlin Firearms Co.; Remington; 
John W. Sidle, telescopes; Newhouse traps; Oriental gun- 
powder; J. Stevens Arms and Tool Co.; Winchester; East- 
man Kodak Co.; Schoverling, Daly & Gales; W. L. Marble; 
Parker Bros.; Savage Arms Co.; and so they go on, and how 
many of them will you find advertising today? More than 
one would think. 

There is one ad of the Freedman Auto Co., which states 
that the cars are sold from “a popular auto repository,” what- 
ever the deuce that means. Many are the opinions pro and 
con on black versus smokeless powder; soft points or lead; 
.30-30s or .45-70s; deer hunts over on the White River; a 
hunt in 791 written up by Cyrus Thompson, taken over near 
Buford; a department of “Photography,” with the announce- 
ment of the then “Annual Photographic Contest,” and one on 
“Automobiling.” And say, you should read some of that 
auto dope, and see the picture of the Winton Motor Car- 
riages as pictured in the ad! I notice a letter from S. How- 
arth, the noted fly tyer of Florissant. 

It all takes one back to the days long gone by and never 
to return. It makes one lose interest in the artificial ways 
of today. It makes one pass up the rich man’s hunting 
stories, where he even lets his guide skin and clean the game, 
to save his hands, and because the other fellow is the guide. 
At that time there was but one class—the great middle 
class—and even if it is out of date, even if it is old-timish, 
the stories and memories of those times still sound good to 
me. And so we can finish our song, at least it is all we can 
recall of it, and at the same time wave “adios” to the days 
when 

We took our girls for a buggy ride 
Automobiles were not sold. 

For there were no gas stoves, then, on wheels— 
In the days of old. 
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N these degenerate days, when the country 

is large and vacations are small, most of 
us think in terms of automobiles and the 
great highways when we “obey that impulse” 
and start out for fresh fields and pastures 
Automobiles and highways entail dust 
in the coffee, and a delicate aroma of gaso- 
line in the butter, and packing, and unpack- 
ing, and more packing, and more unpacking, 
and blowouts, and—oh, you know as well as 
I do all the things that they entail. 

Now, with a saddle horse and a pack out- 


new. 


fit, with a smiling valley behind you and a 
steep mountain trail ahead, with God’s great 
outdoors all around you, and the smell of the 
pines in your nostrils, things are different. 
Of course, there is a certain amount of dif- 
ference between the upholstery of a car and 
that of the upper deck of cayuse, but what 
of that? As the cowboy remarked to his 
companion who was hanging from a pine 
bough over a precipice, “You're shore gittin’ 
to see the country, ain’t yuh?” 

Now as to pack horses. First observe that 
I say “pack horse” in contradistinction to 
“mule” or “burro.” I am referring to moun- 
tain packing, and for that purpose a genuine 
cayuse or Indian pony is vastly preferable 
to either of the last-named animals. Mules 
and burros cannot be beaten for packing in 
a level, dry country or on a dry mountain 
trail, but for general mountain packing a 
He will do all that a mule 
will do, and in addition will carry a pack 


cayuse is better. 


thru bogs and mud holes, thru swift-flowing 
mountain streams, thru deep snow and across 
glare ice, in a way that no mule would do 
in spite of all the clubs and vituperation in 
the world. Moreover a pony thinks nothing 
of pawing away a couple of feet of snow to 
reach the succulent grass underneath. 

In selecting a pack horse, choice should 
be made of one that weighs from 800 to 950 
pounds, and is 13 to 15 hands high. A horse 
of this size is easy to pack, and is not so 
big that you cannot reach to tie the diamond. 


A horse that weighs say 1,100 or 1,200 
pounds is too large for mountain work. 


He is hard to pack, and when on the trail 
his packs are apt to catch on projecting 
rocks or between stumps or trunks of trees. 
The animal selected should have high 
withers, short, well-coupled back, 
straight legs, good feet, and should not be 
Finally, look him in the 
If he 
shows signs of being a “bad actor,” avoid 
him like a plague, however good his other 
qualities may be. If you take him, misfor- 
tune will surely dog your steps. 

Now for the pack saddle. Get a tree with 
at least a twenty-inch bar, lined with sheep- 
skin. If the tree is not lined, you will have 
trouble from the blanket or pad slipping out 
from under the saddle. A double-rigged tree 
is best. Be sure the forks of the tree do 


short, 


too heavy boned. 
eye and get a line on his disposition. 


not rest on the horse’s withers or backbone, 
or his back will become sore. 
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Pack Horses and Packing 


Ben Greenough 





“ 


Says Ben: 4 
mail stage from 


. . I once drove the 
Red Lodge, Mont., to 
Meeteese, Wyo., before the town 
of Cody was ever heard of. I was per- 
sonally acquainted with a good many of 
the old-time hunters and Indian fighters 
in this part of the country. ‘Liver Eater’ 
Johnson I used to bach with and knew 
for nearly thirty years. Billy Hamilton, 
Calamity Jane and X. Biedler I knew 
well. I also worked for a good many of 
the old-time cow outfits in Montana and 
Wyoming. I came to Montana in 1886, 
when it was just a territory. I was 16 
years old then, and am 52 years old now 
—just a kid yet.” 
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In putting the saddle on the horse, first 
put on lots of blankets, making sure that 
there are no bumps or creases in them. 
Such inequalities are a fruitful cause of sore 
backs. Then you put on the saddle, cinch 
it, and allow the horse to stand for a few 


End 
of rope 
drawn 
down 
and 
tied 






minutes, after which you again tighten the 
cinch. Most horses swell out when first 
cinched up, and if the cinch is not tightened 
the second time, the pack is likely to slip, 

See that the pack is equally divided as to 
weight. If it is heavier on one side than on 
the other it will turn while the horse js 
walking, and by doing so will hurt the horse 
and entail re-packing. The pack should not 
weigh more than 200 pounds at the most— 
150 pounds would be better—for a medium. 
Do not build the load high, 
In this 


sized horse. 
but let the weight hang fairly low. 
way the center of gravity is lowered and it 
is very much easier on the horse 

There are a number of hitches by which 
the load can be attached to the saddle— 
diamond (overthrow and_ underthrow), 
double diamond, S hitch, triangle, govern- 
ment forest service, squaw hitch, and so 
forth. I have tried them all during my 
thirty years of experience, but now I use the 


overthrow diamond exclusively. To my 





Pack complete. ‘Keep your axe on top, where it’s handy,” 
says the author. 


























“CHICKEN” 


this horse the au- 

r once packed out an 
elk weighing 450 
ids. On his own 
wing this was about 
much again as a horse 
t to carry. 
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cinch towards _ horse’s 
head and held in right 
hand. 


h laid “a”, 

The lash rope is lai 

on the pack lengthwise, 4 
% 


Front cross rope looped 
ler rear cross rope and 
ht of lengthwise rope 
ought thru loop. 
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Cinch thrown across pack, 
brought under, and hooked into 
loop of rope. 





Bight enlarged, passed around side of pack, and drawn tight at 
forward end. 


! it is the easiest hitch for one man to 
is it can be done from one side of the 
without the necessity of walking 
nd to pick up the cinch from the other 
as in the underthrow government dia- 


tie the overthrow diamond the lash 
should be about 35 feet long and % 
thick; the cinch is attached to one end. 
the center of the rope lengthwise on 
{ the load, with the cinch end towards 
tse’s head (Fig. 1). Take the cinch 
: right hand and throw it over the pack, 


catching the end with the left hand as it 
swings under the horse’s belly. Hook the 
free end of the cinch into the loop formed 
by the rope hanging down in front of the 
pack, when it will appear as in Fig. 2. You 
now have a rope going lengthwise of the 
pack, and over it two cross ropes. Pull the 
forward cross rope back under the rear one 
and pass a bight of the lengthwise rope thru 
the loop thus formed (Fig. 3). Pull pretty 
well of this last bight thru the loop and 
arrange it around the left side of pack 
(Fig. 4). Draw the forward side tight 


177 


(Fig. 4) and then draw up the tail rope as 
tight as you can (Fig. 5). Bring over side 
and tie as shown in Fig. 6. 

On the trail watch your horses every 
minute. Never allow them to stand for any 
length of time with packs on their backs. 
If you do the chances are that one or more 
of them will lie down and roll. If a horse 
with a pack lies down he cannot get up 
again without assistance, which means 
trouble with a capital T. Be wise in time. 

Once the technique of packing has been 
mastered, however, the thing is simplicity 
itself—in a contest I have put two 25-pound 
sacks on a pack saddle and tied the diamond 
securely in 32 seconds. With a little ex- 
perience one rapidly learns what to carry 
and what not to carry on any particular 
trip. Above all, you are as free as the air. 
You can leave the highways and go whither- 
soever you list, exploring the mountain sides 
and the distant valleys. You are independ- 
ent of towns, you camp wherever evening 
catches you, and you awake to the song of 
the birds and the smell of the coffee, feel- 
ing, as the popular phrase has it, like a 
million dollars. 





























FISHING 


By Epcar A. Guest 


Fishing’s fun most any time, 

But I’ve never found it quite 
So complete with jingling rhyme, 
Rest and comfort and delight 

As it was those lazy days 

When we trod the dusty ways 
Of our boyhood with a pole 
To our favorite fishing hole. 


I have fished with fancy bait, 
Fished with rods of Bristol steel, 
I have heard with soul elate 
That sweet music of the reel, 
But I’ve never caught the joy 
That was mine when a boy 
Fishing, in the humbler terms, 
Meant a pole, a hook and worms. 


I have tried it year by year, 
Tried to see above my head 
Skies as blue and bright and clear, 
And the robin’s breast as red 
As they were, but all in vain— 
Boyhood never comes again. 
Then a day was filled with dreams, 
Now I dumbly wade the streams. 


Take a boy and let him lie 
Underneath a willow tree, 
And above him in the sky 
Countless pictures he will see; 
Youth will sing its song to him 
By the river’s silver brim; 
But an old man fishing there 
Struggles to forget his care. 


(Copyright 1920, by, Edgar A. Guest) 
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ONE of the boys had a birthday recently 
and was given a nice little surprise 
party with all sorts of things to eat and a 
few soft drinks. One of the party was very 
entertaining with wonderful stories, and 
finally got around to a marvelous catch of 
trout he had seen that day. 

Let me tell you. I said, of an experience 
I had last week with trout. I hate to tell 
this except among friends, because when 
anything unusual happens to a fisherman, 
people always doubt his story. This is very 
unusual because it is a story of little fish 
that weren’t biting. 

We have quite a lot of people in our office 
and occasionally one of the boys comes back 
from a fishing trip and bestows a few fish 
on some favorite, while the others all have 
a sad, hungry look and ask what a trout 
tastes like, etc. As I had heard of a stream 
near the Colorado state line in New Mexico 
where no one ever goes and where the na- 














THE AUTHOR 


tives were so thick that they needed thinning 
out, Whit and I decided to correct the 
situation. 

I wrote a cow puncher to meet the train 
Friday morning with saddle horses, explain- 
ing where I wanted to go. We snoozed in 
the sleeper Thursday night, had a good 
breakfast at the eating station in the morn- 
ing and got off the train at a blind siding 
near the top of the range about 10 o’clock, 
where we found our friend waiting with the 
horses. Neither Whit nor I had ridden a 
horse in many years, and it was only the 
trout possibilities that tempted us to risk 
our valuable lives. Of course, we did not 
know at this time that the fish weren’t bit- 
ing. Our cowboy guide, after giving us the 
once over, expressed some doubt as to our 
arrival at destination, and remarked that 
he hoped we could fish, even if we could not 
ride, as it wouldn’t be polite or hospitable 
to permit a couple of rank tenderfeet, who 
had hired him to protect them, to make too 
much of a show of themselves. I told him 
that if we were able to stand up when we 
got off the horses he could lie under a tree 
and smoke and we would get all the fish 
we wanted, if they were biting. He said 


that if this were the case he would refrain 
from making any bets, as he didn’t want to 
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Invading a Trout Paradise 


J. B. Gorton 


lose money on an entirely unknown propo- 
sition. 

We struck out over a steep mountain 
range, thru a _ wild, beautifully-timbered 
country. On arriving at the top of the 
range we crossed numbers of pretty little 
parks. There were no trails anywhere, and 
we just worked our way along over the hills, 
thru the parks, down the other side, and 
late in the afternoon reached the headwaters 
of the desired stream. The sky was becom- 
ing dreadfully black by this time, and our 
guide assured us we were due for a cloud- 
burst. He also seemed to think that if we 
spent the night under a tree we would not 
be very happy. He finally remembered that 
there was one cabin in the neighborhood 
where a friend of his, who was keeping track 
of the cattle on the range, was camping, and 
possibly this friend would allow us to make 
our bed on the floor of the cabin. 

We shortly arrived at the place and made 
our modest request. The cowboy proved to 
be a very hospitable fellow, and told us to 
come right in and make ourselves at home. 
He said, “There is only one bed, but we can 
pile hay on the floor and you will be dry 
and comfortable, and I guess it’s going to 
be a cold, wet night.” 

As it turned out, it did not rain until after 
supper, so we all started out to fish, and the 
trout were surely thick. It was quite hard 
to get any large enough to keep, as four or 
five babies would strike at every fly and not 


give their larger and slower friends a 
chance. You see, they weren’t biting, and 


that’s what made the small fish such a nuis- 
ance. Very carefully I put back hundreds, 
keeping only the best. We had a tremen- 
dous lot of them for supper and breakfast, 
and in the morning our guide, who had to 
get back to his cattle, took a big lot that 
were left and promised to ship them to our 
friends in the city. 

Whit said that as he was used to catching 
whales, he was sort of ashamed to murder 
these poor little trout, and wished they were 
a little larger. Thereupon our host of the 
cabin, Si by name, remarked, “This here 
stream is only a tributary; the main creek 
is about ten miles over that big, black moun- 
tain you see over there. If there is hide 
enough left on you two pilgrims in the 
morning, we can go over there. If they are 
biting we can get all the big ones we want 
in half an hour.” 

At this point our friend at the table 
butted in and wanted to know if we had 
made any plans to go down there again. I 
told him to wait until I got thru—and that, 
anyway, he couldn’t ride a horse. “Man, 
man!” he said, “I’d ride a camel to get to 
that stream.” 

We decided to accept Si’s offer, and Whit 
said he believed we could get away with it 
and still live a little longer. Si said we had 
arrived at a wise decision, and further re- 
marked, “When they are biting, the fishing 
is real good. I just ride up to the creek, 
put on three flies, pull the catch up on my 
horse, pick the best of the three and throw 
the others back. In a very few minutes I 
have all I can eat.” 

That evening Si asked me if I knew any- 
thing about rocks, and produced a cigar box 
full of exhibits. I picked out a little chunk 
and asked if it was float. ‘‘No,” he said, 
“there is a ledge of it out here and I believe 
it is nickel. You had better find out when 
you go home, as it may make us all rich.” 









The worst of it is that I forgot the specimen 
and am still in ignorance as to whether §; 
has discovered the only nickel mine in the 
state. 

The next morning we started for the main 
stream, up, up, up thru the timber unti! at 
last we reached the top, and looking down 
saw the most beautiful valley I have ever 
seen. Surrounded by high mountains coy. 
ered with black pine, with the little stream 
winding like a_ silver ribbon thru the 
meadows, it made a lovely picture. 

“Si,” I said, “as you belong here, tell me 
what kind of flies these trout prefer,” 
“Well,” he said, “as they are natives and 
plain in their tastes, you had better use the 
brown flies; shed the coachman and rainbow 
colors.” 

In the end of things we got down the hil 
to the stream and commenced to fish at 
about 10 o’clock. There has never been any- 
thing the least like it. You couldn’t get s 
line into the creek without getting a strike— 
mostly two at a time, three at a time. When 
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you pulled them out on the bank they all 
got tangled up with each other. Again | 
had to take it easy, select a nice one here 
and there and carefully put the rest back. 
Whenever I looked at Whit and Si I saw 
fish flying thru the air or else being thrown 
back. I was sorry my flies did not have two 
hooks on them so as not to disappoint the 
applicants when two or more reached thie 
same fly simultaneously. At 11 o'clock | 
said, “Whit, for Heaven’s sake, think of tle 
ride we must make to get back to the train 
Whit said, “Don’t disturb me; I may ne\ 
get here again and I’m going to enjoy t!i's 
while I can.” At this point it began to r 
and we had to begin the trip back. 

Si said he would rest for a little and t! 
overtake us. He also told us he was so! 
the fish weren’t biting. Further, he 
marked, “Boys, you just ought to be on t! 
creek when they are biting, for it’s re 
sport, but they weren’t biting toda 
“Well,” said Whit, “I noticed that I pu! 
a fly over a trout four times today a! 
watched him and he wouldn’t touch it.” 

The load of fish was heavy; we were hu 
gry; it was a long way to go; the rain w 
pouring down and there was a gate to op 
before we reached the cabin. Our sadd! 
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re the only dry things about us. At the 

te there was a long and acrimonious de- 

ite as to who should get down and open it. 
inally, however, Whit’s better nature tri- 
mphed and he became the victim. Shortly 
fterwards Si overtook us and we all arrived 

the cabin together. All of us then set to 
ork to clean the fish, doing this on the 
orch out of the rain. 

Just as we were arriving at the cabin door 

tremendous Hereford bull came up. I was 
1 little afraid of him, and asked Si if he 
was vicious and what he weighed. Si told 
is he was very gentle, a regular pet, weighed 
. little over a ton, and took the blue ribbon 
first prize at the stock show last winter. 

“Hold on,” said our friend at the table; 
“T can stand anything you pull on me ex- 
cept a pedigreed bull.” “That’s the way it 
goes,” I said, “people never believe any- 
thing unusual, but the bull was there.” 

By the time the fish were cleaned it was 
ifter 2 o’clock, and we had to get back to 
the railroad and catch the train at 4:30, so 
we had a cup of coffee and prepared to start. 
Si said he would come part of the way with 
us, and if we would set the pace he would 
try and keep up with us. He said he would 
be awful lonesome when we were gone, but 
that he was not fixed to entertain fishermen, 
and he hoped he would see us again next 
year. At the top of the mountain he left 
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us, and we said good-bye with regret to one 
of the whitest boys we know. 

Just as we were approaching the railroad 
we met our friend who had guided us thru 
the first stage of the trip. “Thought you 
were lost and was just coming to hunt you 
up,” he said. “You'll have to hurry, for the 
train just whistled for the snow-shed.” 

We made the train all right in the end 
and commenced the trip to the city well 

















satisfied with our experience. We certainly 
had two wonderful days, got any amount of 
fish, saw lots of country new to us and de- 
lightful in every way, and thoroly enjoyed 
every minute of our outing. 

At the conclusion of this trip we found 
at the office one morning a note from our 
friend of the supper enclosing a couple of 
lodge buttons and suggesting that we call 
the nickel mine “The Prize Bull.” 
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WAS a newcomer of less than two weeks’ 

standing on the shores of the Canal 
Zone. My evenings for the entire first week 
and most of the second had been spent in 
silently and severely censoring myself for 
ever leaving the states. 

Another evening was nearly finished and 
I was about to leave my chair on the club- 
house veranda when my neighbor in the next 
chair down the line introduced a subject that 
always finds a ready audience with me. “I 
understand that you are from the West, and 
take it that you enjoy hunting and the out- 
door life.” Being 3,000 miles away from my 
favorite hunting grounds in Northern Cali- 
fornia, these words were sweet music to my 
lonesome ears. 

“Friend, you said it; if there is hunting 
in this part of the world, I see a good time 
ahead.” Being assured that there was loads 
of it, I settled back in my chair to listen to 
some of the details. Hunting in the jungles 
was then all new to me. My past experi- 
ences in our own West had been confined 
to still hunting in the wooded sections or 
riding thru the more open country. 

The bunch of fellows, a dozen or more in 
number, making up the local hunting club, 
were leaving at 4 the next morning to hunt 
in the low swampy country immediately 
across the bay. I was assured that the usual 
amount of game, principally deer and pec- 
caries, was sure to be seen, but the drives 
thru the swamps were going to be made with 
the idea of starting a tapir. My education 
was beginning—a new style of hunting, new 
game, traveling thru the jungles—all this 
coming on the morrow. My interest in life 
was rapidly reviving. 

Sam, the colored guardian of the pack of 
dogs, roused me at 3:30 the next morning. 
“Time you all is gettin’ up, boss; I done got 
de dogs at de landin’, and the gentl’men will 
soon be goin’.” 

Scrambling into my clothes, I hurried 
down to the lunch room, where most of the 
fellows were already putting away an early 
breakfast. Introductions were exchanged 
while the ham and eggs were disappearing, 
and we were soon headed for the launch 
landing. A fine bunch of fellows they were. 
Men and hunters everyone of them, keen for 
the hunt and for life in the woods. One 
hailed from the hunting grounds of Maine, 
another from the game fields of the southern 
states. Representatives of most sections of 
the states gathered in this distant end of 
the continent to follow the jungle trails to- 
gether for the whole-hearted love of the 
game. 

Guns were hastily stowed away under the 
seats in the launch. The hunting equipment 
used here was about the same as that used 
in the states. Everyone, however, was carry- 
ing a “machete,” which is a very effective 
and necessary weapon in cutting one’s way 
thru the dense bush common to the tropical 
jungles. With the “putt-putt” of the engine 
we were off for the other side of the bay, 
some three miles distant. As we left the 
shore a flash of lightning split the darkness, 
and a tropical thunder storm rolled over- 
head, dropping on us a deluge of water; but 
it was over as quickly as it had started, and 
a drenching in that warm climate is not an 
unpleasant experience. As we crossed the 
channel we caught the swell of the Carib- 
bean Sea coming in thru the entrance, which 
added zest to our already somewhat choppy 
progress. 

Approaching land, we followed down the 
shore-line just outside the lively little surf 
which was pounding on the strip of sand 
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Into the Jungles of Panama 


R. F. Harbers 


Take the word “canal” from Panama 
Canal and I feel safe in saying that the re- 
maining “Panama,” which represents the 
country at the extreme southern tip of our 
North American continent, would mean but 
little to the majority of the people. Aside 
from the wonders of the canal itself, the 
mention of the word “Panama” brings to me 
pleasant memories of successful hunting trips 
into the marvelous but unappreciated jungles 
and bush of that country.—R. F. H. 
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that lay between the water and the woods. 
Several hundred acres made up of swampy 
land and low rolling hills jutted out in a 
half circle from the mainland, and we were 
now headed for the base of this peninsula. 
A narrow trail had been cut across at this 
point, and by each of us taking a stand on 
the high places and at the ends of the zig- 
zags we would pretty thoroly control this 
narrow opening thru the otherwise tangled 
area. 

Arrived off the point of landing, the an- 
chor was thrown out, the dogs put in the 
water to swim for it, and with several relays 
in the small boat we all shot thru the surf 
practically dry-shod. By this time daylight 
was breaking. Two of the veterans of many 
a jungle trail gathered in the dogs and 
headed down the beach toward the point 
where the dogs would be started working. 
One of the party remained just within the 
cover of the woods to guard the beach and 
the end of the trail, while the rest of us 
hurried along to the various points. I was 
left at the top of the first rolling ridge a 
half mile or more in from the beach, and 
from my station controlled a hundred yards 
of trail running down each side of the ridge. 
I was to edge down toward the bottoms of 
the ravines if it became apparent that the 
game would break cover there. 

Holding a stand on a jungle trail was for 
me not a lonesome pastime. With the com- 
ing of daylight the wild life of the bush was 
about its daily business, and the newness of 
it all kept me busy. First I prepared myself 
for the big game that would surely be on 
foot as soon as the dogs were working. A 
peal of thunder to the south heralded the 
approach of another rain cloud. A bunch 
of parrots fluttered noisily overhead; it was 
my first sight of parrots in the wild state 
and outside of -a cage. A commotion in a 
neighboring tree-top, and a chattering that 
was strange to me, overtopped the other 
noises of a busy morning in wildlifedom. 
I spied a parrot sitting out on a limb, calmly 
gazing into the dense branches below. Pres- 
ently a monkey swung up to the parrot’s 
perch, and I was treated to a bit of woods 
comedy. Mr. Monkey evidently claimed the 
tree as his own, and with a great deal of 
chattering and a vigorous shaking of the 
limb he was endeavoring to dislodge his 
morning caller. Friend parrot was stubborn, 
however, and showed a wicked claw when 











approached too closely. Finally I was spot- 
ted by both parties to the trouble and be- 
came the center of much attention. The 
coming of the first big drops of rain ended 
the scene. 

The approach of the storm was preceded 
by a dead silence. A black snake fully eight 
feet in length slid across the trail not over 
thirty feet away. Truly the jungle is alive 
with animal life. A deep-throated howl from 
deep back in the bush broke the silence. [ 
was informed later that such a noise came 
from the black howler monkey, an animal 
that belies himself, as his size is small in 
comparison to the volume of his voice. It is 
said that he howls only when a storm is ap- 
proaching, but I have since heard them un- 
der conditions that disprove this rule. 

With the passing of the rain I scraped 
around in the vegetation under foot, with 
the idea of finding a comfortable spot on 
which to sit. No chance—the ground was 
moving with ants, several varieties of them. 
I let several of them crawl on my hand, and 
on brushing them off received a snappy little 
bite for my curiosity. Here was more chance 
for study, but I was suddenly brought back 
to the business at hand by a “Ow-Ow-Ow” 
from the direction from which the dogs 
could be expected to come; in another mo- 
ment at least half the pack was in full 
tongue. They soon separated, and their 
eager barking could be heard coming from 
several different places. Evidently they had 
run onto a bunch of peccary, as I had been 
informed that when these animals were 
jumped they would scatter, and the dogs 
would take their pick. From the sounds the 
general direction of the chase appeared to 
be parallel with the trail and away across 
the peninsula, but game was up and any 
time now we could expect a deer or some 
other inhabitant of the forest to cross the 
trail, Whoop-ee! That noise of the chase 
is surely music to the ears. In most hunting 
grounds here in the United States we con- 
sider it unsportsmanlike to trail game (other 
than varmints) with a pack of dogs, but in 
the dense jungles of the tropics hunting with 
the pack must be judged from a different 
angle. The game has ninety-nine chances 
out of a hundred of getting away. Even 
when they cross the trails it is snap shooting, 
and much easier to miss than hit. 

Suddenly I heard a blast from the horn 
of one of the men who was driving the dogs. 
He was way down in the swampy section, 
and had kept several of the dogs with him, 
for the desire of all the hunters was to bring 
in a tapir, that biggest of all jungle game. 
The blast on the horn told us to look sharp 
for the excitement that would soon be on 
the way. Furious barking from the dogs in 
the swamp soon recalled several of the rest 
of the pack, and the excitement grew intense 
as the chase headed west toward the trail. 
Two shots rang out away down toward the 
south end of the stands, but I surmised they 
were meant for other game, as the dogs were 
not headed that way. Several minutes 
passed, and I judged from the noise that the 
tapir, followed closely by the dogs, had 
crossed the trail where he could not be seen 
from. one of the stands. The center of ex- 
citement was now in the dense bush to the 
west. 

I heard someone whistle down my section 
of the trail to the south, and soon one of the 
fellows came along with a fine buck on his 
shoulders. During the excitement the deer 
had made a dash across the trail, but had 
chosen the wrong spot in which to cross. 
My supposition in regard to the tapir was 











srrect, and was leading a wild chase toward 
the west. I was warned that he would soon 
ircle and head back into his favorite swamp 
igain, and sure enough the noise from the 
tack soon swung to the north and came 
nearer. After several minutes more of 
anxious waiting on my part I judged that 
the dogs were about straight west of my 
stand and about a quarter of a mile back 
in the bush. They had evidently lost the 
trail for the time being, possibly in a par- 
ticularly bad piece of swamp. Soon things 
warmed up again, and the next minute here 
they came in full cry. I heard a crash in 
the bush not over fifty yards away, and raced 
back over the knoll as the smashing and 
crashing in the underbrush indicated that 
the tapir was now running parallel with the 
trail, and would possibly cross back in the 
ravine. Just as I came over the top he broke 
cover, and in two jumps dived into the 
jungle on the opposite side. It was quick 
work, but I managed to manipulate the lever 
action for three shots as he flashed over. 
The first two were clean misses at less than 
seventy-five yards, but it was snap shooting. 
A side twist as he dove into the jungle told 
me that my last shot was good. However, 
it did not stop him, and the next minute the 
dogs came piling into the trail, and the 
noise, great as it was, increased in volume 
when they hit the scent of fresh blood. One 
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of the drivers came running up, following 
close on the heels of the dogs. “Come on, 
he will stop soon,” he shouted, and we both 
plunged thru the underbrush. It was a ter- 
rific pace, and I found myself tangled up in 
a mess of vines and vegetation before I had 
gone far. I saw the necessity of carrying a 
machete, and, bringing it into play, I hur- 
ried on as fast as possible. The noise ahead 
told me that the tapir was now at bay and 
fighting. He was down in the water and 
fighting for his life. Gee, but what a mixup! 
I was too late to get in on the finish, but 
heard it all, and was coming up as the other 
fellow saw his chance and closed in for the 
final shot. Three blasts on the horn an.- 
nounced that the chase was ended. There 
he lay—at least 800 pounds of good tapir 
meat. 

Some time was consumed in butchering 
and getting the meat out to the beach, and 
by the time all the dogs had been gathered 
in and the bunch again assembled, it was 
late afternoon. 

The launch had dragged anchor and come 
thru the surf, so some of us received a duck- 
ing in getting it afloat again. 

The men, dogs and meat were relayed out 
in the small boat amid much splashing and 
danger of capsizing, but the last trip was 
made in safety, and the bow of the launch 
headed out across the water. 
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The few minutes of the tropical twilight 
passed, and as we rocked across the rollers 
in the channel, headed for the twinkling 
lights in the town, the song from the trio in 
the bow, “When good fellows get together,” 
met with ready applause. 


It had been a perfect day, and the first of 
many more enjoyable hunts in the jungles 
of Panama. Farther in the interior and 
back into the hills more open country is 
to be found, and hunting of all kinds can 
be had for the taking. 


The hunting frontiers of our own country 
are nearly gone. Very few sections remain 
where we might say “No man has set foot 
here.” Slaughter and unsportsmanlike meth- 
ods are rapidly driving much of our remain- 
ing game to the wall. Only united effort 
can» save what is left of our wilderness. 
Only a few more generations, and at the 
present rate of destruction our remaining 
hunting grounds will be gone forever. What 
then, sportsmen, shall this go on? 

If America’s game is finally slaughtered 
to near point of extinction, I for one am 
looking toward the countries to the south 
of us. There we still have, stretching away 
for hundreds of miles, a happy hunting 
ground that is much as it was in the be- 
ginning. 
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| HAD been on a fishing trip into the Big 

Hole Basin. It is a valley located in 
the very heart of the Rockies and is a para- 
dise for hunters of big game. Before taking 
this trip I had borrowed a small caliber 
rifle from a well-known gunsmith, Robert 
Ward, of Missoula, Mont. The only reason 
for my taking this gun was for target 
shooting. 


I was returning the rifle when Ward asked me if I had seen any\ ' 
I remarked that I had seen an old bear and two cubs, but 
they were out of gunshot, and all I could do was to stand and watch 
I also remarked that I wished I could have been 
closer and possibly I could have shot one of the cubs. 

At this remark Ward looked up from his work and said, “Man, if 
you had tackled one of those cubs with that gun it would have been an 
ict of suicide; let me tell you about three bears I shot five years ago, 
but before I start I want to show you something.” 

He turned to the shelf and produced a roll of green felt and opened 
it up, displaying five medals that he won at the National Rifle Associa- 
tion Match, which was held in Caldwell, N. J. 


big game. 


them go out of sight. 
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A Real Bear Story 








Paul J. 
Rundlett 





He also showed me his 


rating in the association, which was sixth best in the United States at 


the small-bore match. 


“I should have done better,” he remarked, “but you see I am get- 


ting along in years and gradually losing my knack of shooting; you can 


see by my record that at one time I was a 
fair shot. Now for the story: 

It was on or about the 15th of November, 
1916, when my father, a friend, Lester 
Barnes and I started for Gold Creek on the 
Blackfoot River twenty-five miles from Mis- 
soula. Ten miles from the mouth of Gold 
Creek we packed our outfit into two rigs and 
started up the river toward the hunting 
grounds. There was a light snowfall and 


we knew hunting would be good, so we 
irove along on the lookout for game. 
Near the mouth of Cow Creek, a tributary 


of Gold Creek, we stopped at an old pros- 
pector’s cabin and decided to camp there. 
Camp was pitched, supper was cooked, and 
we decided to start out early the next morn- 
ing in search of big game. 

There was plenty of deer and elk sign in 
the vicinity, but during the next day we 
hunted every possible place without seeing 
an animal. That night in camp, Barnes and 
I decided to go back farther into the hills 
and camp. Father was not strong enough 
to go, so he stayed at the first camp with 
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I WHISTLED AND THE MOTHER STOOD UP 


the horses, and the next morning Barnes and 
I packed what outfit we could carry and set 
out on foot. 

We went about twelve miles and camped 
for the night, building a small shelter out 
of boughs, and cooking a grouse, I had shot, 
for supper. The next morning we made 
plans for hunting. Barnes was to follow a 
ridge that ran toward the camp where father 
was, and I was to follow one that ran par- 
allel and about two miles distant. In this 
way one might scare out for the other. I 
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had gone about six miles without seeing 
any game when I came to some thick brush. 
Moving rather carelessly, I must have made 
quite a racket. Coming out of the thicket 
I found three bear beds. An old bear and 
two large cubs had been there recently, as 
the beds were still warm, and I knew that I 
must have frightened them when I was com- 
ing thru the brush. 

I began to trail them. They started across 
the valley toward the ridge where ‘Barnes 
was hunting. I stayed with the trail, and 
found by the tracks that when in the open 
they would travel abreast. I also noticed 
that they had attempted to lie down, but 
they must have heard ine coming and 
started on. ‘The tracks were fresh, as crys- 
tals had not yet formed in them. 

They crossed the ridge that Barnes was on, 
and.I saw in the snow where Barnes had 
taken up the trail. I at once started out to 
camp where the horses were, reaching there 
about 4 o’clock in the afternoon. I had a 
lunch and was resting when in came Barnes, 
half-dead from exhaustion. “Did you get 
the three bears?” I asked. “How did you 
know that I was trailing any bears?” he 
answered. “No, I did not get them; I fol- 
lowed them until they started up Cow Creek, 
and [I left the trail. Man, you couldn’t get 
within a mile of them.” 

I got up from the bunk and started to 
put on my coat and cap, when Barnes broke 
out, “Where in the devil are you going?” 
“Going to get those bears. You said they 
went up Cow Creek, didn’t you? Have the 
frying pan hot. I will be back by dark.” 
With that I picked up my rifle. It was a 
Winchester .30-30, with a full-length maga- 
zine and an octagon barrel. I had fitted it 
with a special peep sight, and it would shoot 
fine. 

At Cow Creek, which was less than a half 
mile from camp, I came across the tracks 
of the three animals, and, just as Barnes had 
said, they started up the creek thru the thick 
underbrush. I saw it was impossible to fol- 
low them, so I went back of a little ridge 
that ran parallel with the creek. I was on 
the windward side, and started up the creek 
out of possible sight of the bears. I went 
this way for about two miles and then 
crossed over the ridge into the ravine where 
the creek ran. I could see by the fresh snow 
that the bears had not gone by this point, 
and I knew—as the ridges on both sides of 
the creek had few trees—that the bears 
would most likely stay in the brush and fol- 
low the creek. 

I went back and sat down on the hillside 
and adjusted my sights to the distance of 
150 yards. Then I waited. I had not been 
there ten minutes when I saw all three of 
the animals trailing out of the brush on the 
other side of the ravine. The old bear was 


in the lead, and all three of them were on 
the lookout to see if anyone was following. 

I pointed the rifle on a clear spot and 
waited. When the old bear crossed this spot 
She stopped and sat up. 


I whistled. Draw- 
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ing a bead on her shoulder, I fired. Down 
in the creek she went, tumbling over and 
over, much in the manner as a chicken with 
its head cut off. The cubs stopped as I 
fired and began to watch their mother in 
the act of rolling down into the ravine. 
They didn’t seem frightened, but acted 
amused to watch their mother cut such funny 
capers. 

I shot one cub, then the other, and they, 
too, rolled down as their mother had done, 
and began to thrash around in the brush. 





—— 


THE CUBS LOOKED ON WITH AN 
AMUSED AIR 


I noticed that I had mis-judged the distance 
and that it was about 250 yards instead of 
150. The bright, fresh snow had deceived 
me. The result was, the bullets fell four or 
five inches in their flight and didn’t carry 
up to their mark. I put in fresh shells and 
set the sights for close range. 

The wounded bears were making an awful 
disturbance in the brush, so I decided I 
would wait for things to calm down before 
investigating. It soon became quiet and I 
climbed down into the ravine and saw that 
the bears had gone down the stream the 
same way they had come up. However, they 
left a bloody trail. 

I started to follow them, but somehow I 
could not keep up with them, and saw I was 
losing ground, and that it would soon be 
dark. Going over the ridge I got out of 
sight of the creek, and started down on the 
windward side on the run. A half mile 
down I crossed over and went down to the 
creek. The bears had not gone by. They 
were some place between where I shot them 
and my present location. 

Starting up the creek, carefully at first, I 
began to hunt for my game. I soon got care- 
less and was thinking of what would happen 
when I got back to the cabin, and what 
Barnes would have to say, when I almost 
stepped on one of the cubs. 

It ran off to my left and I wheeled around 
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and shot it in the head. It went down, an 
as it went it let out a squall that made th 
woods ring. 

The old bear was hiding in the creek, an: 
if I had not stumbled on her cub I would 
have passed them by; but the cub helped 
me locate the rest of them and caused » 
great amount of trouble. 

At the sound of the cub’s wail of pain the 
mother jumped out of her hiding place, 
which was about thirty feet to my right, and 
with the fury of seven devils she set out fo: 
vengeance. 

I had turned to shoot the cub, so my back 
was almost toward her, but at hearing her | 
turned around, threw a fresh shell in the 
chamber and attempted to shoot her in the 
head. It was only a flesh wound, and it 
made her come all the harder. She didn’t 
mind it in the least. I had hurt her cub 
and it was me she was after. She was de- 
termined that I should pay. 

There was a log between me and this 
raging mass of fur, and that was the only 
thing that saved me. She was wounded in 
such a manner that it was impossible for 
her to go over this log, so under she went 
with the quickness of a cat. 

I hastily reloaded and shot, hoping to hit 
her between the eyes. It was a hasty shot 
and not well placed. The bullet tore part 
of her cheek away, but she didn’t falter. 

I saw that I had chance for only one more 
shot. There she came with her mouth wide 
open, her wicked claws waiting for a chance 
to tear me to bits and her hair standing on 
end, making her look like a large haystack. 
She had fight in her and only the fight that 
nature gives. She would die for one of her 
young ones. 

Another shell was thrown into the cham- 
ber in record time just as this large mass 
of fury was about to take its final leap for 
vengeance. It was either a well-placed shot 
or the end of me, and I knew it was the last 
one and it had to count. 

I drew a bead on the small white spot on 
her neck, and down she went, falling about 
the length of my rifle from my feet—game 
to the very last. 

I discovered why she didn’t keep on com- 
ing down the creek. One of the cubs had 
died from the effect of the bullet, and with 
true mother love and mother instinct she had 
refused to leave the body of her offspring. 

For the next few minutes I stood where [ 
had fired the last shot. It was like coming 
out of a dream. I came to, all covered with 
cold sweat and so weak I could hardly walk. 
I managed to recover enough to walk over 
to my kill. I dressed the bears, and, taking 
the hearts, started back to camp. It was 
with a heavy heart that I thought of how she 
had put up a fight to protect her young, yet 
it was either her or me. 

On entering the cabin Barnes sat up in 
the bunk and said, “What did I tell you?” 
I showed him the hearts and answered, “I'll 
believe any bear story I hear from now on.” 
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A Morning Session With the Geese 


‘4 \LK about your exciting moments! 1 
ure had some the other morning, and 
if telling about them will stir the pulses of 
my brother sportsmen and bring back pleas- 
ant memories of their own exciting moments, 
| will feel that I have not pounded my old 
typewriter in vain. 

| had heard that there was a flock of 
veese feeding in Holker’s cornfield, and as 
weese are very scarce in this part of Minne- 
sota, and opportunities to get a shot at them 
even more scarce, I decided right then that 
if those geese came into that field on Sun- 
day morning they would find me there before 
them. On Saturday one of the neighbor 
boys told me he had heard shooting in that 
direction the previous evening, and my high 
hopes began to wane, for geese are easily 
frightened from their feeding grounds; but 
I decided to go on with the program, as it 
would probably be my last chance of the 
season, and a poor chance at geese is con- 
siderably better than no chance at all. 

Accordingly, on Sunday morning I was up 
before daylight making the necessary prep- 
arations. It was a frosty morning, with just 
a breath of wind stirring from the northwest 
and a thick mist rising from the ground 
blotting out the rays of the rising sun. 
cranked up the flivver, pulled on my old 
hunting coat, put in my Winchester “pump” 
and a couple handfuls of shells (3% Du 
Pont, 14% No. 5 C.) and was off. I drove 
a mile and a half over smooth roads, with 
the cold, damp air whistling by, and then 
three-fourths of a mile over a rough by-road 
to the cornfield, where I turned the flivver 
into the standing corn, where it would at- 
tract the least attention. The cornfield ex- 
tended southward for half a mile, part of it 
cut and shocked, the rest standing. The 
whole width of the field is about thirty rods. 
I took my gun and shells and walked south 
thru the corn for well over a quarter of a 
mile, and took my station in the middle of 
a big corn shock. The shock was over five 
feet high, and by removing the center bun- 
dles I made a comfortable nest in which I 
was completely hidden. 

Now began the wait for the geese. The 
mist was still lying heavily near the ground, 
making it impossible to see distinctly over 
100 yards, but the air was a medley of 
sounds; crows cawing continually, prairie 
chickens joining in with cackle and crow, 
and faintly came the barking of dogs, the 
crowing of cocks and lowing of cattle from 
over a mile away, while the mist slowly 
thinned, revealing the pale disk of the sun, 
growing brighter as it rose. 

‘hen thru it all I heard the honk of the 
geese. What sound is so thrilling as the 
( of wild geese? They were coming 
r, judging by the sound, and I settled 
‘ in my nest, expecting them to appear 
the mist at any minute, when suddenly 

nking stopped. I waited patiently for 
ninutes, and impatiently for fifteen 

without a sign of them, and then de- 
they must have gone by. In despera- 

{ was wondering whether I should 

the game law and my conscience and 

i prairie chicken (they had been flying 

hin a rod of my nest), when, on rais- 

head over the stalks to get a clear 
| saw thru the thinning mist to east- 
mn the plowed ground about 120 yards 
a bird that I knew was no chicken. 
ked back into my nest—it was the 

When they had stopped honking they 

zhted on the plowed ground and were 

ilking in toward the cornfield, coming 
owly and cautiously. 


Ray Stegner 


“Well,” I said to myself, “if those geese 
keep on the way they are coming I will cer- 
tainly even up old scores with a vengeance 
and get my pay with compound interest for 
the times I have crept on my hands and 
knees thru mud and water trying vainly for 
a shot and for the times I have lain on the 
ground for hours waiting for the plagued 
geese to come by.” 

I peered cautiously thru the corn stalks 
and counted ten of them. They came closer 
and closer, and talk about your excitement— 
I have stooped in the marsh grass an 
watched the graceful mallard sweep 
into the decoys; I have tracked the 
bushwolf to his hidden bed; I have 
stood on the river bank and listened 
to the crashing brush in the swamp, 
waiting for the deer to burst into 
the open, but I never had such a 
case of “buck fever” as when those 
geese kept slowly and cautiously 
advancing, pausing every now and 
then to look carefully for signs of 
danger. They were almost within 
range when some whim, suspicion 
or other motive known only to geese 
caused them to change their course 
and bear off to the right. I waited 


Two days’ bag 


for some time in hopes that they might 
change back, but they kept on their way, 
one big goose in the lead, two others about 
a rod behind, and the others scattered over 
eight or ten rods in the rear. The waiting 
was growing intolerable, and as it seemed 
they would move no closer I swung my old 
gun over the top of the shock and stood up. 
They were in the air before I was up, but 
I dropped the leader when he had scarce 
gone a rod, then aimed at the second. Just 
as I pulled the trigger I saw the third goose 
swing into range, and they both dropped at 
the shot. The rest had turned straight away 
and were flying in a bunch at a considerable 
distance. I pumped three loads of shot after 
them in less than three seconds, but they 
were too far away for the little number 
fives; and no more fell, so I gathered my 
game and lugged it back to the flivver. It 
was something of a lug, for the total weight, 
as afterward learned, was twenty-four 
pounds. 

I stopped on the way home and showed 
the bag to my old hunting partner, and 
after telling him how it all happened and 


inviting him and his wife to come and test 
the eating qualities of one of the geese that 
evening, I drove home and came into the 
yard with horn blowing and engine roaring 
as a signal of victory. My wife came to the 
door with a startled look on her face. 
“Why,” she said, as she caught sight of one 
of the geese, “you got one.” “One,” I said, 
“where do you get that ‘one’?” She came 
to the side of the car. “Three,” she ex- 
plained, “three geese—and I killed a chicken 
for dinner.” 
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The Dude Wrangler Writes to the Red- 
Headed Editor 


Harry M. Ralston 


Glacier Park, Mont. 


[FAR RED:—Well, you old red-head, how 

are you, anyhow? I got your letter 
alright and was sure surprised to hear that 
you was corral boss on a magazine. Howso- 
ever, you'll remember that I warned you 
about them Eastern hombres grabbin’ smart 
fellows to do their scrappin’ for them, and 
anyways, I’m gamblin’ that you’ll be back 
next spring when the grubs get to workin’ 
in your back. 

Windy Bill Webster went to readin’ up as 
soon as he heard the news, and he announces 
that accordin’ to the veterinary books, you’ve 
got one of these here literary fistulas, which, 
he explains, is a tobbactry bug workin’ on 
the head. Course we makes allowance for 
Windy and his readin’, but the boys gets 
some excited and talks about chippin’ in to 
send you to a sawbones. I squelches that, 
tho, by remindin’ them that a fistula comes 
on the withers, not the head. 

“Bugs?” I says. “Shucks, bugs is leary 
of tobacco. Why, one time over to the big 
shootin’ scrape in France me and Red put 
in two solid hours killin’ cooties by squirtin’ 
tobacco juice in their eyes.” 

This calms them, and we adjourns to the 
Greasy Spoon for supper. We’re right busy 
at first, but pretty soon Curly says: 

“Say, fellows, looks to me like old Red 
has got into a brace game. Them news- 
papers’ morals don’t noways come to taw. 
I was readin’ one this mornin’ and it told 
about a rich hombre’s daughter bein’ mar- 
ried to an English Tommy that was packin’ 
one of these here useless handles to his 
name. Anyways, that blame paper had the 
gall to tell all about the girl’s lingry, which 
ain’t noways proper and proves that them 
writer hombres is slack on morals.” 

“What’s lingry?” Baldy Billings asks him. 

“Lingry,” butts in Bowlegs, “is the peek- 
a-boo thing-um-jigs a female puts under her 
basque nowadays. Only they don’t call ’em 
lingry no more; teddy bears is the right 
handle.” 

“Nix,” says Windy, “Lingry is correct; 
teddy bears is a pet animal. It wouldn’t 
be respectable to tie a great president’s 
name to underclothes.” 

“Writers is plumb careless 
chips in Curly. 

“You’re readin’ the brands wrong,” I tells 


that way,” 


them. “Red is on a magazine, not a news- 
paper. Newspapers does get promiscuous at 
times, but magazines is more particular. 


They spiel about calf love, and kisses bein’ 
swapped while the little birds is singin’ to 
the sunrise, and about how African wild 
men kill hippopotamus. Also about how 
wife-stealers get it in the neck, and some 
more harmless things like that.” 

They keeps on arguin’, but I beat it for 
the corrals about then, so don’t hear no 
more. Say, old timer, the cow business is 
all shot to pieces and the range is most 
gone, so yours truly and some more of the 
boys is up here in Glacier Park wranglin’ 
dudes. The old man sold the ranch com- 
plete and bought this dude handlin’ layout. 
She’s some business, I’d tell a man. And 
the average dude is as full of questions as 
a dog is of fleas, and I reckon itll take me 
all next winter to pick the questions out of 
my system. Yes, sir, they’s times when a 
man plumb suffers, and what’s needed is a 


shot of bug juice. Howsoever, real liquor 
ain’t to be had since these here see 
“America” thirst people voted her dry. 

The joints they run here has dancin’, 
eatin’, and far-away beer all mixed up. They 
have bars, alright, but there ain’t no foot 
rail. I figure they must be in cahoots with 
the veterinaries because if she keeps on, 
most of the old timers will be stringhalted 
inside of another year. 

The dancin’ is sure a caution. Kind of a 
cross between a spavined walk and that 
thing Calamity Sal danced on the pool table 
that time in Fort Benton, when she blame 
near wiggled out of her clothes. The dudes 
call it a shimmy, but Sal named it the “all- 
over wiggle.” 

Another dance is the fox trot. It’s a walk 
and single-foot run together, and it must be 
all hunky because they all gets a hug-me- 
tight grin when they’re steppin’ it. I danced 
her once myself, which was a plenty. 

I had four dudines up the Mt. Henry trail 
that day. Three young ones and an old 
klootch. The young ones was easy handled, 
but that old one sure kept me jumpin’. She 
was a nifty old dame at that, not over 50, 
and pretty well built, tho a little heavy in 
the hindquarters. Pronto she began to pry 
me loose from my past history. 

“Guide,” she fires at me, “what is your 
name?” 

“Mostly I answers to Montana Slim,” I 
tells her, “but my legal wedded name is 
Lewis and Clark Ransom.” 






Them eyes of hers takes me in like g 
horse buyer sizes up a cayuse. 

“You seem to be a typical Westerner,” 
she shoots in. “Have you been here long?” 

“Yes, ma’am,” I answers; “ever since Hec 
was a pup. Fact is, I was born and drug 
up right on these here ranges.” 

“Indeed?” she whistles. “How very in. 
teresting, and what refining influences have 
you had in this wild land?” 

“Which?” I asks. I’m some mystified and 
I see one of them prettv little fillies smilin’ 
kind of tickled like. 

“Good influence,” she replies. “For in. 
stance, did you attend Sunday school?” 

“Well, ma’am,” I says, “not very much; 
four times altogether when I was a little 
tyke. I expect I’d have gone more only the 
sky pilot went and got himself scalped by 
the Indians.” 

“Horrible!” she whinnies. “But tell me 
about yourself. That is more interesting. 
Have you ever been to dancing school? | 
imagine you have because you are s0 
graceful.” 

At this them girls begins to giggle, and 
the old one pronto gets blood in her eye. 

“No, ma’am,” I answers, quick to head 
off a ruckus. “The only dancin’ I ever done 
was at the business end of our school 
teachers’ birch club.” 

I manages to stall her “til we gets to the 
hotel, where I then and there makes my 
getaway, but I’m lookin’ on at the dance 
that night when the old girl spots me and 
waltzes up and askes me to dance. I'm 
sure some astonished, but she don’t give me 
no chance for a second wind, but just nails 
me, and we hits the high places across that 
slick floor like a Chink makes for a poker 
game. First we singlefoots, then we swings 
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nd real hudden like, and right there 
where 1 come near swappin’ ends. Then 

backs me up at a dog trot and gives 

that sunfish swing again and we go 
otin’ up that hall at a two-forty gait. 
1s sure plumb relieved when the music 
pped, and I made my getaway pronto. 

Next day I draws this same dude. She 

nts to see Brown’s ranch, and I keeps her 

sy on the way out, but comin’ back she 
ns up. 

‘I’m goin’ to call you Slim,” she warbles. 
“Do you know, I just love that name—it has 
such a knightly sound.” 

“Yes, ma’am,” I answers, not knowin’ 
what else to say. 

“Slim Lewis and Clark Ransom,” she 

irps. “How extremely ufonic. Slim, have 
vou ever given any thought to marriage?” 

Pronto I makes my horse shy and break 
nto a lope. She comes poundin’ along after 
me, punishin’ that saddle cantle considerable 
and gettin’ right flustered. It’s quite a ways 
to the hotel, tho, so I decides to beat her on 
the draw and slows up accordin’. 

“Speakin’ of matrimony,” I shoots in, 
quick-like, “did you hear of the ruckus up 
to the hotel last night?” 

“No,” she answers. “But—” 

“Well, I'll tell you about it,” I interrupts. 
“Seems like a dish wrangler’s wife ran away 
with the head grub escort. And that poor 
mavrick of a wrangler shed tears all over 
town. I sure was plumb sorry for him.” 

You see, Red, I’m leary of what she’s up 
to and am tryin’ to stall, but it don’t work 
worth a cent. She kicks her plug in the 
ribs, makin’ him sidle up to me, and she’s 
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grippin’ that saddle horn like a darkey hangs 
to a watermelon. 

“Slim,” she opens, makin’ her voice weep 
like she had cramps, “I have some lovely 
ideas on the ideal marriage, and I’m hopin’ 
to have a chance, some day, to demonstrate 
them. I’ve plenty of money and a beautiful 
home which only needs the unity of kindred 
souls to make it complete.” 





Wouldn’t it rasp you, Red? I don’t get 
it all, but I see she expects an answer, so I 
says: 

“Yes, ma’am. But you got to go careful 
on this here spook stuff or it'll eat up your 
bank roll.” 

“You don’t understand,” she replies. “I 
mean unity of love, affinity of souls, perfect 
happiness in married life, don’t you know. 
I have this feeling and I felt sure that a 
Westerner would also.” 

I plumb has the blind staggers for a min- 
ute, but I’ve always been quick on the draw, 
and this time I proves it. 

“Ma’am,” I says, “you’re sure dead right. 
Bein’ a married man I plumb savvys the 
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spoonin’ game. Howsomever, I’d admire to 
have you talk about it with Windy Bill 
Webster. He’s a book fiend and trots in 
single harness.” 

“Oh,” she says, suspicious like; “you’re 
married, then?” 

“Sure am,” I replies. “Married a skookum 
Indian princess four years back.” 

“Lovely!” she warbles. “Then you'll take 
me to see her.” 

Wouldn’t it jar you the way she keeps me 
jumpin’ sideways? I pulls a face which is 
longer than a Mormon clothes line and says: 

“Ma’am, I feel downright ornery about 
this, but here’s the straight of it. Last year 
when me and my wife was pickin’ berries up 
in the hills, a billy goat butts her off a cliff. 
She lit on her head and ain’t been right 
since, and last spring I has to have her put 
in the asylum.” 

“Shocking,” she says, and her voice 
sounds kind of funny, makin’ me wonder if 
my bluff ain’t called. 

By this time we reaches the hotel, and 
after I’ve unloaded her, she says, “Thank 
you, Slim; 8 o’clock tomorrow, then, and 
meanwhile I'll see what can be done about 
your princess.” 

I hits the breeze for the corral and tells 
the old man if he sic-ed that dudine on me 
again I’d beat it for Canada. He laughs at 
me, so I don’t report the next mornin’, which 
is this mornin’, and I been layin’ low all 
day. Curly says that Windy took her out, 
so I’m waitin’ for him. 

Well, old timer, as news is scarce, Ill 
close for this time. 

Your pard, Slim. 
P. S.—Say, Red, is ufonic a new cuss word? 























POPOCATEPETL, THE VESUVIUS OF NORTH AMERICA 


A close view of the crater of this hoary-headed sentinel, taken from an aeroplane. 


ng at the top is 2,700 feet. Elevation of 


Photographed by Alexandro Lecon, September 7, 1921. The 


Popocatepetl, 17,794 feet. S. W. Matteson, an ex-Colorado cyclist and photographer, lately died 
exposure to which he was subjected while climbing this volcano for the purpose of photographing it. 
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Radio Autocampers 

Likely the one most popular toy of the 
whole country today is the radio receiving 
set to be found almost everywhere, and a 


great many folks are even taking their sets 
vacationing. Chas. E. Allfry, Johnstown, 
N. Y., pulls a camping trailer on his auto- 


camping trips to which he has attached a 
rather powerful receiving apparatus, so that 
concerts, baseball scores, happenings of the 
day and the complete radio program may be 
heard thru the horn attached to the antennae 
on top of his trailer. 


When in camp for the night most of the 
wireless messages are received, and at this 


time most radio autocampers augment the 


Conpuctep By F, E. BrimMer 


from chill after exertion in every clime. If 
it is a good article for the athlete, then it 
is as good for the outer, and this has only 
— been discovered. 

A “T” shirt is a very closely woven fleece- 
lined A with no collar that goes over your 
head like a Being closely woven 
cotton fleece-lined, it does not make your 
body excessively warm even in hot weather, 
but it does keep the pores of your skin pro- 
tected from chilly winds. What is more, a 
first-class sweat shirt costs only about $1.50, 
and may be washed, where a sweater costs 
several dollars, is loosely woven, and not an 
adequate protection for the vital parts of the 
body unless worn over other garments. 


jersey. 











Check Up Your Memory 


Early last spring the editor of this depart. 
ment arranged a complete list of all camping 
equipment, which was sent free to many 
upon request. Several have said that they 
used this outline list of equipment for a 
check to their memory when about to start 
camping. It is easy to forget some little 
trinket about the equipment, and almost al] 
trips finds one en route with some beloved 
article remaining at home. Hence this Out- 
line of Autocamping Equipment serves as a 
check upon your outfit, and running over 
this list as you are about to start you readily 
check up anything not included in your lug- 
gage. If you have never had one of these 








RADIO AUTOCAM 


rather limited aerial of the automobile o1 
trailer by an additional wire hung from a 
tree, by which the news of the whole wide 


world comes into your camp. 


Thomas H. Baskerville, Rahway, N. J.. is 
another enthusiastic radio autocamper, and 
he, too. uses a camping trailer upon which 


the antennae holds forth to keep him posted 
no matter how remote 
With this outfit last 
summer these campers were able to hear the 


with the outside world, 


his roadside camp. 


news of the day, baseball and football scores, 
veather reports, evening concerts, etc. With 
radio sets sold many garages and stores 


the autocamper should 
making 


thruout the country 


investigate its possibilities for his 


trips more enjoyable. 


The Sweat Shirt 


If you have come to the place where a 


sweater is just a little too much of a nui- 
sance, try a sweat shirt. Of course the 
sweat shirt has many other functions than 
replacing a sweater, but it will take the 


sweater almost entirely and do 
a lot of things that a sweater won't. 

The sweat shirt, or “T” shirt, is very well 
known to all athletes the world over, for it 
used to protect the athlete 


place of the 


is universally 


PING Ol 


ITFIT OF CHARLES E. ALLFREY, 


Try a “T” shirt for mornings and nights 


about camp, after swimming or hiking or 
canoeing—indeed for any physical exertion 
that sets you perspiring and so opens the 


pores of the body exposing the skin to drafts 
of wind. Some campers are even using the 


sweat shirt as a sleeping garment. You 
might say the sweat shirt was a sort of blot- 
ter to absorb the perspiration, at the same 
time protecting the body from chill. Every 


lad in the camping party will vote for a 


sweat shirt if given the chance. 


Pocket Toilet Packets 


There has come upon the market a special 


toilet. tissue packet made for those who 
travel about, which fits into the pocket 
nicely, being about %4x2x5 inches, and 
coniaining fifty regulation sheets of tissue. 
Many garagemen find the pocket toilet 


packet a mighty fine advertisement and have 
their names printed on the cardboard con- 
taintr, giving packets free to tourists who 
stop for gas, oil repairs. The little toilet 
packet may be replenished with fresh sheets 
of tissue, and is a big improvement over 
carrying the usual roll, not only because it 
fits your pocket and so carries conveniently, 
but also because it can’t become unrolled or 
in any way release surplus sheets of paper. 


JOHNSTOWN, N. Y. 


Outlines, be sure to write this department. 
enclosing twoecent stamp, for yours right 
now. This Outline, by the way, contains a 
complete bookful of information on two 
sheets of paper, and will cost you two cents 
two minutes of time and two dips of ink. 
Auto Siphon 

One of the little things that can make 
trip turn out well, and the absence of which 
may ruin it, is an auto siphon, which ex 
tracts gasoline for you from the gas tank 
your car. Some automobiles were built 
all-wise builders so that a pet-cock som 
where on its anatomy would permit you 
draw out a little gasoline to feed your gas 
stove, while many more cars were not bu 
with this foresight, and it has proven a b 
den indeed to obtain gasoline for the co« 


ing stove. Simply put the rubber tube 1 
the gasoline tank, hold the gasoline lante: 


or tank you want to fill at a lower level th 
the gasoline tank of your car, and pull 
a little stem—Presto! Gasoline flows « 
and you fill readily anything you have rea 
to catch the flow. 


If you discover a inte fire, put it out 
you can. Report it to the nearest for 
officer as soon as possible. 
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Luggage Carriers 


eet the present practice of carrying 
and everything on 
of the car there has been 
styles of luggage carriers. 
did not give adequate protection to 
nish of the car body, and the baggage 
a sad record of scratches on the side 
car, while other carriers were at all 
ne in the way of the car doors, whether 
A new style of 
sage carrier, which has proven most suc- 
this past summer, and which will 
everything from 
ts. beds, chairs, etc., is litthke more than 
‘ir of straps correctly held on a founda- 
secured to the running board. 
{nd speaking of luggage carriers, have 
noted the fact that several cars, some 
in the high-priced class, are now 


luggage or not. 














regular models with luggage car- 
A SENSIBLE 


LUGGAGE CARRIER 


rs of aluminum in the rear or over the 
Indeed, one concern at 
ist is making the rear of the car a regular 


wher not in use, and baggage’ cannot scratch car body in trans 


Portable Canvas Cottages 


One of the latest phases of autocamping 
is the use of the portable canvas cottage for 


and putting aluminum tubes in a ver- 
tical position every few inches of the width 
e automobile back simply to protect the 
rom the baggage carried on the carrier. 
1ey are helping us autocampers! 


In the East especially this is used 


























CANVAS HOUSES 


by the automobilist who takes his family to 
the mountains or seashore and spends the 
nights with them by driving back and forth 
to work. Of course the canvas cottage is 
used all over the country in place of the 
board or log camp for summer homes on 
national forest sites and elsewhere. 

Canvas cottages may be had in many 
forms, some of the most popular being 
shaped like the frame gable roofed house, 
and offered in many sizes, some of the larger 
being partitioned. Other cottages of canvas 
are shed shape. Many of the various styles 
have flies extending from one or several 
sides. Almost every kind have the upper 
half of all walls screened with mosquito- 
proof netting, including the doors. These 
screened portions are provided with shutters 
so that in case of rain they may be made 
as snug as a board camp. 

The frame of most canvas cottages are 
built of wood, generally cypress or spruce 
or some light wood with plenty of strength, 
and the canvas cottage is held erect by guy 
ropes and pegs much like the ordinary wall 
tent itself. Sizes run from 8x12 feet to 
18x 36 feet or even larger. If your auto- 
camping trip will keep you several days or 
weeks in one place this style of shelter may 
prove very successful. 

Letters We Like to Get 

The autocamping editor “sure do” get let- 
ters, not by the box, but literally by the 
bushel, and some of them seem to have been 
specially written just to please him. Any- 
how, here’s just a sample that will interest 
everybody and that seems to show our de- 
partment has been well taken: 

“Dear Mr. (and Mrs.) Brimmer: 

“You will note I have included the Mrs. 
in my address, as I feel confident her judg- 
ment and suggestions frequently form an im- 
portant part of your monographs and an- 
swers to queries, as they do on the ‘long 
trail.” I am a reader of quite a number of 
outdoor magazines, but just a little partial 
to Outdoor Life because it is published in 
the heart of the outdoors of our country. 
Its general get-up and talky-talk seems to 
breathe of the genuine outdoors. You sense 
the tang and the ‘grand and glorious feeling’ 
when you get up of mornings on the ‘long 
trail.” That is the feeling each month when 
I open Outdoor Life. Have been specially 
interested the last few months in your auto- 
camping department. Believe I am only one 
of thousands who appreciates your orderly, 
systematic arrangement of handling details. 
I can also appreciate your position in 
handling the different makes of trailers, 
Is, stoves, etc., without being par- 


tents, be 
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tial or biased. But the real purpose of this 
letter is to suggest the publication of your 


series of monographs together with an 
ample selection from your question and 


answer department. We all realize that auto- 
camping has come to stay and will grow in 
popularity from year to year. A textbook 
completely covering the essential require- 
ments and answering the ‘thousand-and-one’ 
queries to be asked has become a necessity. 
Why not urge autocampers to send in stories 





of their trips and anything helpful to 
others ? “Yours truly, 
“Ed 8B, T. 
“52 S. Second St., Memphis, Tenn.” 
Note:—In August I announced that Stew- 
art & Kidd were publishing the articles 


appearing in my department in Outdoor Life, 
and much more, this coming February, under 
the title of “Autocamping.” Recently the 
Macmillan Company voluntarily placed a 
contract in my hands to write a handbook 
for motor campers, which will also appear 
this coming spring, early.—Editor. 


Here Is Another Combination 
One of the most interesting combination 
outfits is the provision box and table affair 


that folds to form a containing box when on 
tour and opens to form a camp table when 


Mr 
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COMBINATION 


in camp. Closed, this device is 13 x 16x 22 
inches, and weighs 35 pounds, giving space 
a-plenty to carry dishes, gas stove, etc. 


Opened, this combination makes a table 32 
inches square on top and 28 inches high. 


CONTAINER BOX AND CAMP TABLE 





The body is made of wood and the legs of 
steel. There is a shelf to the table as well : 
as a removable metal tray. The whole thing 

packed carries easily strapped to the run- 

ning board. 











_— 
39,854, from all states, registered here in 1921. 





IN A MUNICIPAL AUTOCAMPING GROUND 


tiny auto travelers waiting for the dinner bell in the Overland Park camp grounds, maintained by the City of Denver. 
Published by courtesy of Denver Tourist and Publicity Bureau. 
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F, E. BRIMMER, Autocamping Editor 





AUTO EQUIPMENT INFORMATION 


[he editor of this department is receiving 
sens of letters each week asking about a com- 
lete list of autocamping equipment, so Outdoor 
ife has arranged to supply all parties interested 
h a brief outline arranged by the editor, cov- 
ering the important items for your equipment. 
A card or letter addressed to Outdoor Life will 
this list to you.—Editor. 






a Editor:—What are the special 
ts of the various shaped auto tents—for in- 
stance, the umbrella in shape of pyramid, the 
wall tent, shed tent, leanto, and various odd 
shapes? Ve want one that is bug-proof, lots 
standing room, not hot, but dry in wet 
veather, and light in weight. Which is better, 
balloon silk or canvas?—-F. B. V., Okla. 
iswer.—One of the special merits of any 
particular shape of tent is to please the whims 
the user. In the West there seems to be a 
hant for the umbrella or miner’s style tent, 
ideed tepee shape, while in the East a good 
many cling to the old wall style tent. Call it 
habit in each case. Of course, some tents blow 
down easier than others, and generally speaking 
the umbrella tent may be good for withstanding 
heavy wind storms, but there are many others 
equally as good. One of the best auto tents 
has a roof that slopes both ways and so runs 
the water off rapidly, while at the same _time it 
has several strong poles to support it. Judge a 
tent not by how it looks in the catalog, but how 
it will act in a wind or in wet weather. Gen- 
erally speaking, the wall tent is not a good type 
for autocamping unless it is a special wall tent 
uilt purposely for the needs of autocampers. 
The leanto is likely the least satisfactory of all, 
because it, too, frequently lacks appropriate 
head room. It does have the merit of not re- 
quiring poles to make a substantial camp, and 
it does snuggle up against your car cozily. For 
a bug-proof tent you should get one with a 
sewed-in floor cloth and windows that are 
screened. Your own home is not bug-proof and 
neither is any tent, speaking from practical ex- 
perience. But there are many as near bug-proof 
as you can get them, while others are wide open 
garages for insects. About a tent being hot, 
any tent of any material will be hot inside if 
pitched in the sun, and so try for a shady loca- 
tion if the tent is to be used thru the heat of 
the day. Balloon silk is lighter in weight, but 
more easily punctured and more inflammable 
than canvas, while canvas is heavy, will shrink 
slightly when wet, and generally speaking does 
ot have the wear in it that a good balloon silk 
does. But in either case a great deal depends 
on the quality you get, and both will be equally 
good for a tent if properly waterproofed—the 
most essential ~~ of any tent built.—Editor. 
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A FLORIDA GOBBLER 
_ nice 16-Ib. turkey taken by R. N. 
issachusetts sportsman who spends his win- 
unting and fishing in the South. 


Burnes, 
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ADHESIVE PLASTER IN CAMP 

Adhesive plaster is a cloth with one side 
covered with a special compound acting as the 
adhesive agent. Surgeons have for years em- 
ployed it in strips to hold wound dressings in 
place and as splinting material in sprains, etc. 
It has so many other uses that outdoor men are 
coming to use it. It is recommended as a neces- 
Sary unit in kits of the _Mmountaineering clubs. 
A spool, size 1 inch by 5 yards, takes up but 
little compass. Specify that your druggist give 
you the zinc oxide kind. Its uses include cover- 
ing over small cuts or abrasions of the skin, 
chafing and blisters of the feet in sprains, frac- 
tures and dislocations. As it adheres well to 
wood, glass or rubber it can be used most any- 
where that we use electricians’ tape to insulate 
wires, reinforcing split axe handles or gun 
stocks, sealing kaking powder or film cans, leaks 
in camera bellows, tears in rain capes or 
ponchos or tent cloth, binding guides on fish 
rods, repairing glass window panes or compass 
and watch dials. I have even repaired punctured 
auto tire inner tubes to last until vulcanizing 
could be done. In cold weather warm the ad- 
hesive over a match flame or near a stove to 
stick good. 


U. S. FORESTRY MESS KITS 

Editor:—Can you tell me where I can secure 
a U. S. Standard Forest Service Individual 
Aluminum Mess Kit?—C. F. Schuster, Holyoke, 
Mass. 

Answer.—A district forester informs me that 
this kit can be secured from either the Aluminum 
Cooking Utensil Co., New Kensington, Pa., or 
A. S. Campbell & 5 161 Prescott St., East 
Boston, Mass. 

THE ARMY SHOE 

The Army Shoe Board’s scientific experiments 
resulted in the perfection of ideal foot covering. 
The shoe is the special Munson last, with soft 
toe, half bellows tongue, oak sole and leather 
heel, and its use in the army reacted all the 
country in a sarer type of street shoes and 
more normal feet. Most shoes are fitted too 
tight—get them roomy to allow the feet to en- 
large, as they become congested in use. Out- 
door men, especially trampers, get them one- 
half size larger than street shoes and wear with 
heavy wool socks, which act as a cushion to the 
feet. , 


TRAIL TRIPS IN THE NATIONAL PARKS 

Only trail trips ahorseback or afoot will ac- 
quaint one with the inner secrets of the wilder- 
ness. To enable tourists to get off the well- 
known roads the National Park Service is build- 
ing and mapping new trails year by year so that 
visitors may see the lesser-known beauties of the 
mountains, lakes and streams. If you want, for 
instance, to get intimacy with the wild life of 
the Yellowstone, get away from the noisy motor 
roads. One can leave his hotel or camp and 
take one-day trail trips which are alone worth 
the trip. Glacier Park is essentially a region of 
trail trips, for most of the park is inaccessible 
to wheeled vehicles. The knapsack traveler here 
has the greatest joy, for with the independence 
which his outfit allows he can stay out for days 
or weeks and see what the conventional tourist 
misses. He gets the best fishing, the best 
chance to study and pkotograph wild life, and 
is next to nature for sure in the wonderland 
undespoiled by the hand of man. Definite 
itineraries about trail trips can be secured from 
the National Park Service, Washington. 


USING THE COMPASS 

Many experienced outdoor men scorn the 
compass except as an emergency means. It is, 
however, well to acquire the compass habit. A 
proficient woods traveler is a close observer. 
This goes a long way to prevent being lost, and 
unless one observes the country he is traversing, 
eyen the compass is useless. Some folks have 
very highly developed the sense of locality in 
the brain—the “bump of location.” Such a one 
keeps track of his course by landmarks—if there 
is marked similarity in landscape he blazes 
trees to assist in memory. Nature helps some 
in directions—moss on trees growing more 
abundant on the north side, the prevailing wind, 
the sun and stars, etc. 

If lost, keep your head, avoid panic. Make 
a bivouac camp; save your strength; build a 
fire. You should never venture from camp with- 
out an emergency ration, matches in waterproof 
holder, a good knife and an axe—that tool for 
the woods—and a knowledge of the edible plants 
of the wilderness. It is well to have a pre- 
arranged shot or whistle signal. 

Don’t dispute the compass; it is right always, 
altho you may get the needle points mixed. To 
prevent this, scratch some identification on the 
case of the needle north. For instance, mine 
has a wire wrapped about it, and my case says, 
“wired end north.” Select the compass with a 
short, flat needle—one which works with a quick 
action. The luminous dial is good for night 
work. The compass is influenced by being near 
metal—even a jack knife in pocket—so when 











reading hold away from the body. Study the 
compass deviations as given in “The Compass— 
The Signpost of the World’—Tycos Instrument 
Co., Rochester, N. Y., (lic). The Sighting Com- 
pass, sold by the Outdoor Specialties Co., Dept. 
C., Columbus, Ohio, is one of the luminous dial 
type with a slot opening in the cover for sight- 
ing, aided by a mirror, which reflects the com- 
pass dial. A somewhat similar compass is made 
by the Compass Co., P. O. Box 4536, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. It is thoroly reliable. The An- 
sonia Sunwatch made by the Ansonia Clock Co., 
Dept. N., 99 John St., New York City, has an 
accurate compass and a unique sundial with full 
dat for use. The combination is very good, 
combining utility of both a compass and a watch. 


FIREPROOFING TENTS 

Editor:—What solution will make your tent 
both fire and waterproof?—Bernard Grierson, 
634 Albany St., Dayton, Ohio. 

Answer.—The oil and wax mixtures commonly 
used to waterproof tent cloths are inflammable, 
and especially if the tent is to be used where 
sparks of camp fire or tent stove are apt to fall 
upon it, little holes may be burnt thru or the 
tent go up in flames sometime. The alum and 
sugar-of-lead process will spark-proof and rain- 
proof the tent—that is, rain will not go thru 
the fabric, but it is not wet-proof like cloth into 
which paraffin has been ironed. Hence the 
ground sheets had best be paraffined, but the 
tent processed with the alum and sugar of lead. 
The objection to it is that it shrinks the fibers 
in the cloth, and such a cloth will not stand up 
so many years as the paraffined. Soak out all 
sizing in a tent cloth betore waterproofing. In 
a tub or wash boiler of boiling soft water add 
Y4 pound of sugar of lead. Let each stand until 
clear; then add the sugar of lead solution to the 
alum solution; let this stand four hours and 
pour off the clear solution into the other tub in 
which you have placed the tent. Soak over- 
night; in the morning rinse well and stretch out 
and dry. If you have any dyeing to do, attend 
to it before you waterproof the tent. After fire- 
proofing as above, some folks iron into the 
fibers shavings of paraffin. I have tried a fine 
fireproofing process which is recommended for 
flashlight screens in connection with Lumiere 
autochrome photography. The cloth is soaked 
well in this solution: Hot water, 30 ounces; 
boracic acid, 150 grains; ammonium phosphate, 
3 ounces; gelatin, % ounce. Allow the fabric 
to drip, and hang up to dry. This makes a stiff 
fabric from the gelatin in it, but it can be rolled 
or folded without hurting the cloth. It might 
be well to fireproof as above and then water- 
proof with paraffin—one cake shaved and ironed 
into the cloth 


THE POCKETSCOPE 

Undoubtedly the hunter should have some type 
of binocular as an adjunct to his equipment. A 
good binocular costs some money, and is pro- 
hibitive for the use that the average woods 
traveler has for it, with whom it is not so es- 
sential. There is now on the market a monocu- 
lar made like a little telescope which fits in to 
the needs of any outdoor man. It is called the 
Pocketscope, and made by the Wollensak Op- 
tical Co., Rochester, N. Y. ($2.00). It has 4% 
times magnification, and is a finely finished in- 
strument of vest-pocket compactness. Just the 
thing for the hiker with whom lightness and 
compactness in equipment is absolutely essential. 


PRE-COOKED INSTANT FOODS 

On certain trips where weight is a big con- 
sideration canned foods are taboo; unless supply 
points are frequent and refrigeration possible, as 
on motor trips, fresh foods cannot be used, so 
we welcome the advent of dried or dessicated 
foods which are compact and have the proper 
palatability and food value. Dried milk, dessi- 
cated eggs, soup powder and canned butter and 
dried fruits and vegetables are satisfactory and 
in common use. Now we have a new line of 
foods made by a new process of dehydration 
which leave no room for criticism. The Outer- 
bridge-Leaycraft Co., Inc., 10 East 44th St., 
New York City, now puts out the following 
varieties, which we can recommend: 27 clear 
soups, 31 creamed soups, 20 fish products, 25 
meat products and 20 vegetables, all of them in 
dry, compact form. All you need to do is to 
add cold water and boil for a few minutes and 
the product is ready to serve. Each carton con- 
tains three servings. 


PROPER EXPOSURES FOR PHOTOS 

Average subjects such as landscapes in good 
light will produce good negatives if a stop or 
lens opening of 16 be used and the time 1-25th 
of a second. This is ample exposure and no 
tripod need be used. For a landscape with trees 
or bushes occupying most of the picture, double 
the exposure—use stop 8 (f.11) and a shutter 
speed of 1-25th second. Note that the shutter 
speed remains the same, but the amount of light 
let in thru the lens corresponds to the amount 
of light on the subject being photographed. 
Remember stop 16, time 1-25th (Kodakery). 
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The Busy ’*80s 


HE ’80s were busy days for the West. 
Settlers had by this time begun to get 
the eastern part of the plains “licked into 


line.” Cultivated fields were producing 
bounteous crops; stock had multiplied 


amazingly until the “stock extras” rumbled 
eastward on every line of new railroad day 
and night in the shipping season carrying 
thousands of fat, corn-fed hogs, “corn- 
finished,” farm-raised cattle, together with 
many car loads of well-fleshed range critters 
into the Chicago market. 

Railroads were pushing out a network of 
feeder lines that brought all parts of the 
country in touch with each other and with 
the big market, which was always Chicago. 

There was no bellows-vestibule to the cars 
in those days, and the automatic coupler was 
just beginning to be tried out with a view 
of adapting it to all cars; the “link and pin” 
was the ordinary car coupling, and every 
man “flipped” the train to suit himself with- 
out thought of any of the modern “safety 
first” ideas that govern things today. 

They were good, independent, individual- 
istic days, those ’80s, wherein every man 
conceded to his neighbor the right to do as 
he bally well pleased as long as he kept 
within reason and didn’t muss up everybody 
else’s plans; and every man claimed and 
exercised the same right for himself. If any 
man wanted to risk his neck or limbs flip- 
ping trains, that was his privilege; he didn’t 
have a vestibule door shut in his face by 
an officious brakeman. 

Work was plentiful everywhere, the rail- 
road building that was being pushed ahead 
on all sides no doubt having a lot to do with 
it in the work this industry made of itself, 
as well as the work that it created in open- 
ing new country that had lots of new things 
to be done in it to make it convenient and 
more livable. 

There was no such thing then as interstate 
commerce commissions, railway commissions, 
prohibition and all the other fads, fancies 
and isms that hamper the country today and 
are foisted on the people by politicians un- 
der the guise of betterment. 

The West was a wide-open, free, white 
man’s country, where a man could make as 
much money as his personal ability would 
let him without having to pay any European 
income tax, and he could walk into a wide- 
open saloon and take a drink or sit in a 
poker game without having to watch for the 
sheriff—therefore he didn’t do either of 
these things, but kept entirely sober and 
went about his business clear-headed and 
bright-eyed as any healthy, normal man 
should do and does do if he is let alone to 
follow his natural, decent impulses. I have 
lived in the West all my life and never 
found time to take three drinks of booze in 
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fifty years, but I wouldn’t vote for pro- 
hibition because it is not nearly so clean and 
healthy a civic condition as we had in the 
old wide-open days. 

Men carried plenty of money with them 
and robbery was an almost unheard-of crime 
because people were prosperous and con- 
tented and had plenty of incentive to go 
ahead and do their best; they didn’t need to 
steal. 

Railroads gave passes right and left wher- 
ever they could make business friends by 
doing so, and they made money because they 
made new business and were working to full 
capacity day and night hauling freight, and 
they were extending in every direction after 
more, even to the extent of pushing hundreds 
of miles across raw country that must be 
developed in the future. Railroads were run 
then by railroad men who had studied and 
developed them, and not by theorist poli- 
ticians in Washington who didn’t know a 
railroad from a handsaw. 

The Burlington built into Denver from 
Eastern Nebraska; the Northern Pacific put 
thru a lot of feeders and did much work on 
the main line; the Union Pacific, Rock 
Island, Northwestern, Santa Fe and others 
spent a lot of money on feeders and im- 
provements during this period, and the coun- 
try kept pace with the roads in every way. 

No interstate commerce or railway com- 
mission dictated rates or otherwise strangled 
the business as they do now, and nobody 
complained of high freight rates or high 
taxes, either. 

Many new towns were laid out and much 
new building was done, a great deal of it 
being of a substantial, permanent character. 

Farm work was pushed just as heartily as 
the rest; new farms were taken and opened 
up, old farms underwent a clean-up of old 
sod buildings and equipment, and put in 
new ones of lumber; much fencing and new 
plowing was done, and the face of the land 
was transformed in this ten years from raw, 
open country to an orderly, busy, going land 
of happy, prosperous homes. 

Elevators went up beside the railroads at 
every little side track and at once they be- 
gan to handle quantities of grain; corn 
especially moved to profitable market, where 
it had been offered at from six cents per 
bushel up, with no takers, before the branch 
line railroads made a twenty to thirty-cent 
market for it—and the farmer made money 
on it at that price, too! (I believe it costs 
somewhere around a dollar per bushel to- 
day, does it not?) 

Small, but growing and very ambitious, 
towns began to pave their business streets 
and put in sewer and water systems; some 
of them went so far as to dress themselves 
all up nice and pretty with the new-fangled 
electric lights which were just then in the 
experimental stage and consisted almost al- 
together of sputtering arc lamps that would 





do almost anything from starting a fire in 
the back room of a barber shop to pulling 
off a grand display of blue fireworks right 
on main street without any warning at all, 
much to the consternation of the farmers 
whose teams were hitched to the nearby 
hitching racks which they pulled up or 
broke off as they bolted away from this 
manifestation of the unknown in wild stam- 
pede, scattering wagon and contents along 
the wayside as they went. The only thing 
these lights didn’t do well was to give light! 

The new-fangled trolly cars also had about 
the same effect on ordinary teams from the 
rural districts, as they could not understand 
how a car could go along with no horses to 
pull it (and a lot of people were in the same 
fix, for the trolly car was entirely new 
then)! 

Telephones were so new that they were 
just beginning to be installed in towns every- 
where, and the companies actually gave the 
subscriber some service for his money and 
treated him as a man and a human being, 
for the general public had to be educated 
to use them, and the companies actually 
stood the expense of installation in order to 
get a new subscriber on their meager lists! 

Can you understand a ’phone situation like 
that nowadays, brother? 

The first typewriter made its appearance 
about this time, and it was called a “writing 
machine”; people did not believe that a 
machine could be made that would “write.” 
and they scoffed at the idea, but an attorney 
in our town went to Chicago and brought 
one home with him—a big, heavy, cumber- 
some affair—that actually did print his let- 
ters right out in type like a regular printing 
press, and he was sure one mighty proud 
man as he sat there in his office in plain 
view of the sidewalk and laboriously punched 
out his “Dear Sir, yours of the eight inst. 
rec'd,” etc., with one slow, stiff forefinger 
that would produce possibly two short, 
wierdly-printed letters per day for a diligent 
man! 

The office girl, or typewriter lady, as we 
know her today, was a totally unheard-of 
element in business life, and, according t 
my recollection, did not really make her 
appearance on the scene until about the 
“elevator age,” which coincided with the new 
idea of steel structural work and high build- 
ings. 

All this came along a bit later to amaze 
a gaping world that had always taken to 
stairways as a proper method of reaching 
the upper floors of the really big buildings 
that usually reached the exalted height of 
four stories, with once in a great while a’ 
exclusive, austere and much-be-decorated 
edifice rising to the aristocratic dignity 0% 
six stories! Can you understand that now- 
adays? 

The ten-hour day was beginning to b 
talked of as a serious possibility; before this 


a “day” ran from sun to sun and people 


















































































































-eally worked instead of finding ways to 
heat the clock; the time-clock, by the way, 
did not come until away later, I think; in 
fact, it did not show up until the ten-hour 

.y was ushered in by the unions and made 
to stick thru the attion of a lot of politicians 
who would vote for any law that would make 
yotes for them. 

Voting then, by the way, was a pastime 
indulged in entirely by he-men folks, who 
yoted as they pleased; all they had to do 
was to check off whoever they liked best 
from a long list of candidates printed on a 
narrow strip of paper; they even wrote in 
the names if they wanted to; there was no 
red tape to be gone thru with before you 
could vote; you didn’t register or submit 
your life history to somebody and swear that 
you were white, free, 21 and of a sound 
mind; you just went down and voted for 
Bill Smith for road supervisor and Jake 
Klien for alderman like a white man should. 

[ron cook stoves had been in use by this 
time long enough for everybody to acknowl- 
edge that they were a success and really 
handier in lots of ways than a fireplace, tho 
the older folks distrusted the durn things a 
little bit yet and had a good old-fashioned 
fireplace built in the new home anyhow so 
there wouldn’t be any fall-down some of 
these days just when you needed the iron 
stove worst and the blamed thing wouldn’t 
heat up enough for Ma to bake her bread 
with a-tall! 

Safety matches were for the brave only; 
ordinary people thought they might get hot 
and explode! 

The country had undergone a transforma- 
tion also. Prairie fires no longer swept up 
from below the horizon to come roaring 
across the land, leaving black desolation be- 
hind; all that belonged back in the days of 
blue-joint grass. 

Nowadays hay stacks, grain stacks, corn- 
fields and fenced pasture land full of graz- 
ing stock were regular scenic properties 
along with “lumber houses,” wind mills and 
big red barns. 

Trees, protected from the fires, had thrived 
until one could trace the course of river or 
creek right across the country by the green 
strip of timber that wound along thru the 
bottom lands, and squirrels had come up 
into these from the Missouri River, follow- 
ing the timber line, until they were plentiful 
enough to be called common in many places. 

Groves of trees, grown from seed or trans- 
planted seedlings, already dotted the land- 
scape to shade homes or serve as_ wind- 
breaks for stock, and the old, empty land 
began to take on the look of a timbered 
country. 

Nowadays you would never guess that 
every tree you see in the corn-belt is there 
because some man planted it and that it has 
grown within the memory of one man’s life- 
time, yet that is a fact, for I saw the present 
“corn-belt” west of the Missouri River when 
there was not a tree to be seen from horizon 
to horizon in every direction except here and 

ere where a few scattered clumps of box 
elder and gnarled cottonwoods grew in some 
particularly sheltered bend of the streams; 
verywhere else the land was as empty as 

: sea so far as trees were concerned, and 

blizzards swept down across it, coming 

r a thousand just as barren miles from 

far Northwest. 

\ll that was changed by tree planting, and 

80s saw the last of the big, old-time 
vzards because the timber broke the 
light sweep of the surface winds and 

‘pped the snow in the eddies so it no 

xer blew in a smothering cloud along the 
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surface, which was the one characteristic 
feature that distinguished the old plains 
blizzard from all other storms and made it 
the deadliest weather in the country. 

That old-time blizzard gave way during 
the 80s to just an ordinary northwest snow- 
storm such as the corn country knows dur- 
ing the winters of today, snowstorms that 
bring good, heavy snows to fill the furrows 
of plowed fields, to drift knee-deep in corn- 
fields and pile up behind fences and hedge- 
rows and drop down in the eddies to leeward 
of groves, houses, barns and a_ thousand 
other man-made obstructions to the flow of 
the wind, there to melt slowly in the spring 
and seep into the ground (instead of run- 
ning out as floods), only to come back in 
the growing crops under the pull of next 
summer’s sun. 

Before the 80s these-big storms that were 
the old-time blizzards would come howling 
down out of the northwest, blowing the snow 
along the ground to dump it in drifts that 
filled every draw level full and piled great 
white mounds behind every cut-bank that 
crossed the wind, there to stay until the 
warm days of spring melted it all at once 
and sent the rivers, bank-full and overflow- 
ing, down from the thirsty plains land to 
turn the lower Mississippi Valley into an 
inland sea. 

It is not often nowadays that the lower 
river is flooded out and levees washed away 
as they were in the old days, and I’m telling 
you how-come. 

Of course, the big irrigation projects help 
some now to prevent the floods, but they are 
only a drop in the bucket; the big reason 
is because the snow is held in a blanket by 
cultivation all over the old plains to melt 
slowly and seep into the ground instead of 
all melting and running off at once in the 
spring from the drifts as it used to on the 
lower plains. 

Then, also, it had a habit of doing it all 
over again in the “June rise” that came from 
the same process of melting of mountain 
snows when warm summer weather reached 
the hich places and sent all the mountain 
snow banks down hill at once. 

The weather department records show that 
the climate remains much the same year 
after year for any given locality, but local 
conditions may altogether change surface 
results, and this is what has happened and 
is happening every day, nowhere more 
noticeable, perhaps, than in the great and 
far-reaching results that have worked them- 
selves out in the transformation of the old 
buffalo plains into the great Western corn- 
country of today. 

The same kind of changes are taking place 
in the heavily-forested country of the North- 
west Pacific Coast today, but here the re- 
sults reverse themselves, for the winds in- 
crease, the rains grow more stormy in char- 
acter and floods naturally follow the cutting 
off of the solid forests. None of these 
things were noticeable before the timber was 
cut out, because it protected the surface from 
the rush of wind. 

People say, “the climate is changing; it 
isn’t at all like it used to be; why, 1 remem- 
ber when—” etc., etc., ete. 

What they really mean is that results of 
climatic conditions are manifest in ways that 
now are different from those of old days 
because conditions are different, but they 
don’t see this because they lack the large 
point of view that long familiarity and wide 
travel gives, which results in an apprecia- 
tion of facts as they are instead of as they 
seem to be from a foo close point of view. 

The busy ’80s ushered in greater changes, 
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I think, than any ten years in the history of 
the West. 

The Indians were overwhelmed by num- 
bers then and ended all hostilities in 1890 
with the Wounded Knee uprising that closed 
with the death of Sitting Bull, last of the 
old-time medicine men of the Sioux, who, 
by the way, never called themselves “Sioux” 
at all, but spoke of their own people as the 
“La-ko-tah,” which means “The-banded- 
together-as-friends-people,” and dates back 
to the days when a number of blood-related 
tribes joined together in the East and mi- 
grated westward to the Minnesota (“country 
of much water”) territory west of the head 
of Lake Superior, later spreading west and 
south until they controlled the country north 
of Kansas and east of the Rockies, and held 
it against all comers, for these were sturdy, 
well-brained and fine Indian people who 
were overwhelmed by the advance of a 
gigantic white civilization that came out of 
the East like an ocean tide to sweep over 
them and finally to absorb them and merge 
their identity into the American people of 
today. The Sioux withstood this flood of 
white people until 1890, fighting all the time 
for their own. 

The word “Sioux,” by the way, is a cor- 
ruption of the original Algonkin word 
“Neediosoo,” which meant “The people to 
the West,” or “The enemy to the West.” It 
also meant “Rattlesnake.” The first French 
explorers promptly shortened the word, gave 
it a French spelling, and thus the “Sioux” 
became known to the world as Indians living 
west of the Great Lakes. A long story is 
wrapped up in the lives of these people with 
whom I have passed many friendly days in 
the young West, so that I know their side 
of the great drama as well as ours, even 
down to the days of Wounded Knee when 
Sitting Bull went to his fathers, Indian and 
medicine man to the last. 

With the close of the 80s came a lull, 
then political stagnation and the beginning 
of the last free days of the West. 

Since then America has been and is being 
rapidly Europeanized under our eyes, and 
we are no longer the old, free people we 
were then, for we are governed now by 
European ideas; we have such things as in- 
come tax, prohibition, interstate commerce, 
hunting automobiles and _ flying 
machines. 

Almost, thru and entirely because of the 
votes of women, we have contracted to 
finance and fight the wars of Europe, and 
the fog is heavy in that direction yet. 

For me these things no longer matter; | 
have seen the passing of free America and 
I know a good American when I meet him. 
How about the little yellow man to west- 
ward—what about him? How will the com- 
ing generations work out the salvation of 
the white man? I do not know; I only 
know that it will be done, for down under- 
neath all this political froth and idiocy there 
is still the foundational man who remains 
steadfast and calm in the face of trouble 
and stress. 

It is his job to bring order out of chaos 
periodically when soulless, short-brained 
politicians shall have thrown a_ monkey 
wrench into the gears, as they do about 
every so often. 

When that time comes again—and it will 
come when the colored races get too cocky 
and try to run things—then this Westerner 


licenses, 


of now who has been the white man, the 
Aryan of all recorded history, will search 
out his brethers and say, “Boy, howdy! 


Let’s go!” And once again the world will 
be fit to live in when the smoke clears away. 
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Mr. Smith, our angling editor, will gladly answer any questions possible on the subject, and is at all times glad and willing to lend his aid to 


the cause of the truest and highest ideas in angling sportsmanship, to which this department is devoted. 


will please enclose a two-cent stamp. 


Correspondents who desire to reply by mail 








The Dry-Fly in America 


AM continually surprised at the manner 

in which the average angling writer 
treats the fly-reel. Just a word or two, a 
sentence, sometimes a paragraph, and that 
is all. Of course, Mr. Halford gives the 
subject some space—a page in “Dry-Fly 
Fishing” and six in “The Dry-Fly Man’s 
Handbook”—tho most of the matter in the 
latter is from the reel makers themselves. 
In many an American work the subject is 
dismissed with but a word: “Use a single- 
action click.” Sometimes, as in “Fishing 
With Floating Flies,” by Samuel G. Camp, 
there are a few terse, illuminating para- 
graphs; he gives us two pages, and yet that 
leaves much unsaid. Granted I could—I 
have in other works—dismiss the reel thus 
briefly, I am not going to here; instead I 
am going to attempt to treat it rather fully, 
“so far as in me lies,” and answer the nu- 
merous questions already asked, as well as 
hypothetical questions, in that way obviating 
many answers. Parenthetically, I am grate- 
ful to my readers for my tackle-education, 
the result of the constant and increasing 
stream of queries. 

It would be interesting to know when the 
first reel was used, probably in Izaak Wal- 
ton’s time, for he refers to a “wheel” used 
on the rod, in “The Complete Angler.” It 
is exceedingly doubtful, however, if he ever 
saw, much less used, one, for had he done 
so it would have been emphasized more in 
his description. The first reel used was 
made of wood, simply two disks of wood re- 
volving upon a common axis, which, after 
all, is about what a modern single action 


reel still is, despite improvements. Bait- 
casting brought into being the highly 


specialized quadruple reel, but even dry-fly 
fishing will work no radical changes in the 
single action. The reason is not difficult to 
find: the fly-reel is little better than a con- 
tainer of the line, tho some of us, like the 
writer, play our fish from the reel. There 
are anglers, however, and good ones, who 
play their fish from the hand, a method too 
hazardous and too cumbersome for me. I 
want my line spooled and out of the way, 
yet handy for instant use. Never will the 
reel become as important in the fly-man’s 
gear as in that of the bait-caster, tho the 
former must have a perfect and easy running 
winch if he is to get the maximum joy and 
pleasure out of his sport. 

Reels have been devised with the needs 
of the fly-man in mind—special reels, like 
that quadruple multiplier without off-set 
handle—and yet they have not lived, not- 
withstanding the patent fact that they pos- 
sessed considerable merit and numerous ad- 
vantages. We have also the automatics— 


reels that “wind themselves”—and they are 
good, very good, for heavy fishing where 
heavy and medium heavy rods are employed. 
As every fly fisherman knows, a too-heavy 


THE DRY-FLY MAN’S REEL—PART I. 


Chapter V. 
O. W. Smith 


reel will upset the balance of a rod, in the 
case of the dry-fly fisherman, spoiling it 
utterly for his special work. Where the 
automatics can be used, as in the heavy 
rainbow fishing of the West, there are few 
complaints to be registered against them. 
I have even employed regulation multiplying 
reels for such fishing, lacking the automatic, 
snarling my line on the off-set handle and 
all, yet using them for the manifest advant- 
age of speed in retrieving the line. From 
the foregoing it would appear that I am not 
prejudiced beyond measure; yet for average 
fishing there is no winch equal to the sim- 
ple single-action. 

This type of reel is too well known to 
need special description. The great ma- 
jority of American reels are built with sep- 
arate handles, playing in the head, protected 
from the line by an off-set edge, tho more 
and more our makers are following the Eng- 
lish custom of riveting the handle ditectly 
to the head of the reel, which turns in a 
frame. What we may term the American 
type is built with head and tail plates held 
in place by cross bars or standards, the 
plates being pierced in the center and fitted 
with bearings, more or less elaborate, for 
the spool. In such reels the head of the 
spool journal is ordinarily squared for the 
fitting of the handle. In some reels, by 
simply removing a milled screw, the handle 
comes away, permitting the removal of the 
spool; in others there is a simple arrange- 
ment which releases the spool, sliding to 
the left or right. The great majority, how- 
ever, are built in, and I cannot see that there 
is any great advantage to the removable 
spool, save for cleaning and oiling. A bad 
tangle, or “back-lash” as we call it in bait- 
casting, is of rare occurrence in fly-fishing. 

Attention should be given to the bearings 
of any reel, the reel for dry-fly fishing no 
less than for bait-casting, because the con- 
stant use of the reel requires a revolving 
surface as near perfect as possible. Phos- 
pher-bronze bearings are perfectly satisfac- 
tory, tho some English makers are producing 
fly-reels with ball bearings. While undoubt- 
edly such bearings have certain advantages, 
it would seem to me rather the refinement 
of manufacture, the testing of the fly-reel 
not being sufficiently severe to require their 
employment. This much is absolutely cer- 
tain: the more simple the dry-fly reel, dura- 
bility and nicety of action being equal, the 
better the winch. 

The click. mechanism, usually if not al- 
ways placed on the tail-plate, deserves men- 
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tion, for a positive click is of prime neces- 
sity. In the great majority of English fly- 
reels the click is built in and sounds con- 
stantly, while upon the other hand the favor- 
ite method of American manufacture is to 
have it adjustable, being thrown on or off 
at the will of the operator. I can see no 
good reason why the click should not be 
constant, for I have yet to find the time or 
place at which a click is not needed. [ 
know some anglers insist that a silent drag 
is better, admitting that tension upon the 
spool should be constant, for there is danger 
of an over-run and tangle without. The 
click acts as an alarm. The line catches on 
some obstruction, limb of tree, brush or 
fence as you walk along, pulling line from 
the reel; the click instantly informs you of 
what has taken place; upon the other hand, 
with a silent drag you might easily draw 
25 or 30 feet of line from the reel without 
being aware of it. Aside from sentimental 
reasons—and I do love the “song of the 
reel”—one should have an audible drag. 

The click mechanism is ordinarily very 
simple, which is as it should be, for there 
is no necessity for machinery where it is not 
needed, as has already been remarked; 
usually the click is placed between the rear 
plates. A spur-wheel is attached to the 
shaft, sometimes welded or riveted in posi- 
tion, tho more often built to set over the 
squared end of the shaft. This spur-wheel 
engages with a V-shaped pawl, which is 
thrust against the spurs by a circular spring, 
so attached that the pawl may play in either 
direction as the handle of the reel is turned 
forward or backward. When the spool is 
turned rapidly, as when an active rainbow 
is running out, the whirling of the spurs 
against the pawl produces a shriek that 
sometimes rises to a shrill crescendo. Obvi- 
ously this click mechanism must be well 
made, the pawl of some hard material that 
will endure wearing, as well as a _ well- 
tempered and properly adjusted spring. 
There have been many attempts to improve 
upon the click, but it remains today essen- 
tially what it was at its inception. 

Thus Mr. Fred G. Shaw, in “Fly Fishing 
and Spinning,” page 406, describes a goou 
spinning reel, and by the same token an 
reel: 

“The ultimate value of any spinning re¢ 
will be determined by the simplicity wit! 
which it is controlled, the perfection wil) 
which its duties are performed, and in th: 
ease, confidence and comfort with which 
can be used.” 

Which is about as terse and well-put 
description of the ideal reel as one can we 
imagine, tho it leaves particulars such 
make, size, material, etc., for the reader | 
settle himself. 

Mr. Samuel G. Camp, after discussin 
make, size, material, etc., boiling down it 
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formation to the smallest space, says, in 
“Fishing With Floating Flies,” page 38: 
“The reel selected should be as light as 
possible, but strong and capable of holding 
at least thirty yards of double-tapered line 
of size E. The spool should be narrow; 
that is, the space between the side plates 
contracted, so that the line may be built up 
quickly when reeling in. The click, or 
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A number of reels like the “Featherlights” 
and “Experts,” are made with open-work 
ends, giving the air easy access to the line, 
in addition to reducing the weight. It will 
be realized at once that by such methods it 
is very easy to reduce the weight of a reel 
to a minimum; I possess one that weighs a 
scant 2 ounces, yet will hold 30 yards of 
average dry-fly line. Naturally such a reel 

















A BUNCH OF SINGLE-ACTION REELS 


‘check,’ should not be too stiff. On the 
other hand, if it is weak and unreliable, 
over-runs and back-lashes will occur con- 


stantly.” 

Perhaps this is not wholly safe advice, for 
a reel can be too light, failing to properly 
balance the rod. As has been emphasized 
in Chapter LV, the balance of a rod is largely 
determined by the weight of the reel, it 
being possible to correct a faultily-balanced 
rod with a heavy or light reel, as the case 
may be. A top-heavy rod that “pitches” 
inordinately can often be made to handle a 
tapered line (such as the dry-fly man should 
employ) with ease and dispatch by simply 
attaching a rather weighty winch to the reel- 
bands. Remember the general rule: the reel 
should weigh, with its compliment of line, 
once and a half as much as the rod. If that 
be a true principle, and I think it is, then 
it follows that Mr. Camp’s statement, “The 
reel should be as light as possible,” necessi- 


can be employed only on the lightest and 
most delicate of fly-rods, and is hardly adapt- 
able to dry-fly fishing, save for experiments 
with featherweight tackle. Even this, how- 
ever, as has been pointed. out in previous 
papers, is not recommended to the rank and 
file of anglers, and to the experts only as 
an experiment. It is extremely doubtful if 
such tackle is conducive to real efficiency in 
handling the dry-fly, whatever may be true 
of thrills for the angler. 

Any fly-reel should be narrow—that is, the 
space between the end-plates should not be 
over *4 of an inch wide (in some of the 
larger winches say Y inch), so that the line 
can be built up quickly in reeling in. It is 
better to employ a rather large reel, one that 
will hold more line than you can use; then 
a core, or “filler,” can be added, greatly in- 
creasing the speed of the reel. Some dry- 
fly reels are built with large drums, while 
others have cork arbors, but the extra line 

















DRY-FLY WATER 


tates an explanatory clause—“providing the 
balance is not destroyed thereby.” Always 
the tackle, rod, reel, line and leader, should 
be an entity and act together in absolute 
harmony; without this perfect fly casting is 
impossible and dry-fly fishing out of the 
question. The reel is something more than 
a container of the line; it is the stabilizer, 
the unifier of the outfit. 


filler is wholly as satisfactory. If the filler 
be enameled line of average quality, and 
bent to the casting line with a level knot, 
you have a supply of extra line at your dis- 
posal in case of “leviathan,” or in the event 
of accident. Naturally the core will neces- 
sitate some care—a matter that will be 
covered in Chapter V when we take up the 
study of the dry-fly line. 


Frogs As Bass Bait 


Anyone who has followed these thumb. 
nail directions for angling has already dis. 
covered that I use live bait at times, that in 
spite of the fact that in some quarters live 
bait is frowned upon as being “unsportsman- 
like.” (I wonder what those who maintain 
that fiction will say when they see my new 
book, “Fishing With Live-Bait.”) Well, be- 
fore bass, pike or pike-perch fed on artificial 
lures—flies, bugs, plugs or spoons—they 
were ‘feeding on live bait and will continue 
to do so. This, then, is to be an article on 
fishing for bass with frogs. By the way, I 
am acquainted with a few anglers who in- 
sist that bass do not eat frogs, merely strik- 
ing at them as they strike at wooden lures, 
discovering what they are afterwards. Some 
of my friends insist that one never finds a 
frog in the stomach of a bass—that they are 
never swallowed. I cannot agree. If I have 
not found freshly-swallowed frogs in the 
stomachs of more than a few bass I cannot 
believe my eyesight—that’s all. Bass do 
feed on frogs when frogs are found in the 
grass and weeds surrounding the water in- 
habited, and sometimes they feed upon the 
gymnastic batrachian to the exclusion of all 
else. Consequently there are days when 
frogs are “best bait.” 

Tackle 

Little or next to nothing need be said re- 
garding tackle, for one can use almost any 
tackle and catch fish; but as it is not all of 
fishing to catch fish, one should select his 
outfit with an eye to the sport possible. 
While a “cane pole and twisted cotton line” 
will take bass, it will not provide the maxi- 
mum of enjoyment. Perhaps there is no 
better all ’round rod than the regulation 
short caster, tho a longer one, up to 6 feet 
6 inches, can be employed, or even the live- 
bait rod, which may be secured in almost 
any length up to 12 feet or thereabouts. | 
am_ recommending, however, the regulation 
bait-casting rod, for when weary of fishing 
with frogs, you can cast either with the frog 
itself or with your favorite “plug.” That 
frogs make good bait for the caster I have 
proven times without number. The reel 
should, of course, be your favorite quadruple 
(I have a strong penchant for the _level- 
winding variety), and the line, the ordinary 
casting, soft-hraided silk preferred. The 
hook can be either the regulation hook, your 
favorite bend, or it can be any one of the 
approved frog harnesses. Those frog har- 
nesses, so called, are all right for the caster, 
tho for still-fishing better use the simple 
hook. 

The Frog 

Do not select an overly large frog, the 
medium-sized being much more attractive to 
bass. I prefer the green, ‘grass or leopard 
frog—the reader knows what I mean—some 
times called “pickerel frog,” providing not 
too large. Hook thru both lips, or in the 
mouth and up thru the head. When hooked, 
as last suggested, the animal will not remain 
alive very long. One can use the harness, 
so preserve the bait longer. I have made a 
bait hook by slipping the ring of a second 
hook over the point of the first, then hook 
ing the first thru the lips of the frog, and 
wiring the second to the body of the anima! 
the point of the second hook coming up be 
tween the frog’s legs. One can buy doub! 
bait hooks upon the market, some weighted 
so that the frog must travel in the corre« 
position. Those hooks are all the maker: 
claim. 

Still-Fishing 

In still-fishing one should seek out the 
deepest part of the lake, and, well weightin; 
the bait, let it down within two feet or s 
of the bottom. Off lily fields and wee: 
patches are good spots providing the waté 
is deep enough. You understand that frog 
are a hot-weather bait, successful when th: 
bass seek out the coolest and deepest spots 
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-he first intimation of a fish or you will pull 
the bait away from the fish and have a badly- 


skinned pair of frog’s legs instead of a bass. 


Give the fish time to turn the bait, for all 
bass capture from the rear and turn to swal- 
low. Always allow a little time for the act. 
\fter the hesitancy, strike and strike hard, 
thrusting home the hook. 

Casting 


just a word regarding casting live frogs. | 
Early in the morning, from the faintest hint | 


of light to sun-rise, is the best time. Cast 
is you do plugs, from the open water into 


the weeds and rushes. Have a care that you | 
do not use too much force or you will throw | 


off the bait. With a double hook or harness 
the bass will usually hook himself at the first 


rush, tho with a single hook you will need | 


to allow “swallowing-time.” This fishing 

with live frogs is great sport and only to be 

touched upon in so brief an article as this. 
O. W. SMITH. 


A Tuocanon Fishing Trip 


It was last June that Clyde McFadden 
and the writer visited the Toucannon in 


quest of speckled beauties. We had been | 


patiently waiting for the stream to lower, so 


that fishing would be at its best, and we 


happened to hit the stream just at the right 
time, it being the dark of the moon. We 
both took to the water as soon as we arrived, 
which was 3 o’clock in the afternoon, Mc- 
Fadden fishing up-stream and I going down. 
[ caught eight nice ones out of the first hole, 
the largest weighing 314 pounds and 1% 
pounds; the others were 9 to 10 inches in 


length. I fished about 200 yards and caught / 


twenty-five nice ones, including another 2- 


pounder which was lying under a log. It | 


was getting dark, so I returned to camp, 
where I found my partner, who had had 
some very good luck. Take it from me, we 
had trout for supper. 

In the morning we fried the remainder of 
the small fish and started our day’s cam- 
paign at 6 a.m. At noon we had our baskets 
filled with large trout, nothing under 9 
inches. As this is a brushy stream, it is im- 
possible to fly fish, and salmon eggs are the 
most dependable bait. 

Just before noon I landed a 314-pounder. 
ifter quite a battle. As we fished down the 
stream we came to a great deep hole, where 
we fished for about ten minutes, and Clyde 
caught a 34-pounder. While he was bat- 
tling this fish, a large June salmon came 
ver and started off with my bait. I hooked 
him and had him going for about ten min- 

tes, but he was too heavy for my trout 

kle, and broke the line—he surely weighed 
pounds—so we ended things by letting 


large one get away, which is the usual | 
herman’s luck. After all, tho, it was a | 
t day, and the best of it all is, there | 


plenty of big fish left in the river. 
Wash. Greorce BLACKMAN 





NOTICE 

August number contained a story 
tled ‘‘Angling Thrills,’ by Ernest 
ndle, in which we used two very won- 
rful photographs of a sword fish going 
) the water and rising from the water. 
hese photographs were made and copy- 
hted by P. V. Reyes. Thru an error 
our mechanical department the copy- 
ht credit for Mr. Reyes’ pictures was 
minated. We sincerely regret this, for 
is the policy of Outdoor Life to always 
> credit where credit is due. While 
ry issue of our magazine is copy- 
shted, and therefore Mr. Reyes’ pictures 
protected, yet we should have given 
lit for these wonderful prints.—Editor. 
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: can get fish, so fishing, when all other | 
shods fail. Fish deep. Do not strike at | 
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Fine Rations at this Camp 


Here’sa regu/arcamp. Regularfellows. Regu- 
lar appetites. Regular food. Rations drawnfrom 
the 57. Delicious, wholesome, filling foods that 
hit the spot and satisfy. Zestful, tangy relishes 
and sauces, the zippy things and sweet things 
that bring joy to change-seeking appetites. Ex- 
perienced sportsmen draw their rations from 


HEINZ 57 VARIETIES 


Hearty, healthful and delicious. Ready-cooked, ready-to-eat. 


Heinz Baked Beans—Four kinds; all Heinz Peanut Butter — Delicious: 
oven baked; all good; hot or keeps sweet. Use same as dairy 
cold. butter. 


Heinz Spaghetti— With Tomato Heinz Pickles—Sweet, Sour, Dill. 
Sauce and Cheese. Ready to heat M-m-m! how good in camp! 


and eat. Heinz Cream Soups, Prepared Mus- 


Heinz Tomato Ketchup — Makes tard, Vinegars, Apple Butter, Olives, 
things taste better. Worcestershire Sauce, etc., etc. 


All grocers sell them. Send for list of the 57 Varieties 


H. J. Heinz Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


All Heinz goods sold in Canada are packed in Canada 














WITCH-ELK BOOTS 


LIGHTEST AND EASIEST BOOTS MADE 


All heights for men and women. Comfort sportsman’s first 
essential. Feet stand hardest knocks. Protect them with 


Witch-Elk Boots 


Ask dealer to order pair or Also golf, tennis, Baseball and 
write for Catalogue R. all athletic shoes 


Witchell - Sheill Company wmicuican 








Do you always mention Outdoor Life? 
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I was smoking 
my pipe when 
it came to me’ 


Which may, or may not, 
be a boost for 
Edgeworth 


How many good ideas are born in a pipe 
of tobacco! There is something in the calm 
contentment of smoking a pipe that seems 
to open up the mind for new ideas. 

A busy man, a thinker, whose brain is 
criss-crossed with a thousand impressions, 
finds that smoking his pipe wipes out most 
of the confusion, and leaves his mind clean, 
so that the new idea, the inspiration, has a 
much better chance to make its impression— 
as if pipe-smoking wiped all the chalk-marks 
from the blackboard of the mind and invited 
new ideas, new thoughts and creative plans 
to outline themselves thereon. 

Edgeworth suits many men because of its 
individual flavor. But we have a belief that 
there are many pipe-smokers not smoking 
Edgeworth who ought 
to be—who don’t know 
Edgeworth and_there- 
fore have no idea that 
there is a tobacco that 
hits their taste so ex- 
actly that it might have 
been made for them 
alone. 

We want those 
men to try Edge- 
worth. We would 
like to hand them 
our pouch person- 
ally, but as that is 
we'll 










impossible, 
do what we can. 

The makers of 
Edgeworth will 
send free samples 
to any pipe-smoker who will ask for them. 
Simply send a postal or a note asking for 
these free samples and they'll come to you 
by the first mail. 


Edgeworth comes in two forms—Ready- 
Rubbed and Plug Slice. In either form it 
is a moist, fragrant tobacco that packs 


nicely, lights quickly and burns freely and 
evenly. 

We can’t promise that Edgeworth will 
make brilliant ideas come to you; but we 
are sure you will have a delightful smoke 
and after all, that’s all that good tobacco is 
supposed to give. 

We have a special week-end size can for 
35c that is just the thing for outdoor men 
who love their pipes. 

For free samples, address your postal or 
letter to Larus & Brother Company, 39 South 
21st Street, Richmond, Va. If you will men- 
tion the name and address of the dealer from 
whom you usually buy your tobacco, your 
courtesy will be appreciated. 

To Retail Tobacco Merchants: If your 
jobber cannot supply you with Edgeworth, 
Larus & Brother Company will gladly send 
you prepaid by parcel post a one or two- 
dozen carton of any size of Edgeworth Plug 
Slice or Ready-Rubbed for the same price 
you would pay the jobber. 


The Story of a Record Muskie 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Mrs. George H. 
Tucker, wife of a prominent jeweler, 731 
West 47th Street, Chicago, while at Ojibwa 
Lodge, Sand Lake, Wis., last September, 
distinguished herself by taking the record 
tiger muskellunge of the season after a fight 
of one and one-half hours. The fish weighed 
34 pounds, and was 48 inches in length and 
measured around the girth 21 inches. 

It came about in this wise: Mr. Tucker 
had fished without success for three or four 
days, when Mrs. Tucker suggested that she 
would like to go out and try her luck. 


“ 


disgust. “Cheer up,” said Tucker, “ in g 
little while you'll hook the king of ’em aj].” 
He was right, for in a few minutes she 
shouted that she had a whale on; thar j; 
was pulling her arms out of the shoulder 
sockets. “Probably have snagged a log.” 
was the encouraging comment of the men. 
“Not on your life,” she replied. “I’ve got 
a whale!” And then the fun began and 
lasted for one and one-half hours, Mrs. 
Tucker refusing to allow the men to interfere 
with her handling of the prize. Finally the 
fish started to swim rings around the boat. 
and Mrs. Tucker, jumping to 











her feet, did some wonderfy] 
contortions, while the boatmen 
leaned far outboard, keeping 
the boat from capsizing. Know. 
ing the sort of an outfit she 
was hooked up with—light rod 
and old line—their hearts were 
in their throats, fearful that the 
line would part any instant. 
But Fate was kind to the novice 
angler, and she gradually reeled 
in the big fellow, and when it 
came close enough to the boat 
to be examined, all hands 
“threw a fit,” for it was a mon- 
ster. Devine seized a .22 rifle 
and took a shot at it, missing; 
he fired again, the ball passing 
thru the air bladder, and the 
fish collapsed, going to the bot- 
tom. Mrs. Tucker was_per- 
suaded that she had caught her 
fish all right, and reluctantly 
surrendered the rod to the 
guide, who finally got some 
headway with the prize and 
eventually landed it on_ the 
beach, where all hands in a 
state of exhaustion, rested and 
recovered their nerves. 

The men fished the balance 
of the vacation period without 
any luck, Mrs. Tucker having 
captured the great prize. She 
is now a full-fledged big fish 











MRS. TUCKER AND HER BIG MUSKIE. 


PHOTO BY F. S. FOX 


“Sure,” said Tucker, “anything to oblige a 
lady,” and he winked at Tom DeVine, his 
guide. “I’ll fix you out with a gear that 
will snag all the big ones in the lake.” So 
he rigged up a 4%-ounce bamboo rod with 
a ten-year-old 16-pound line, with four knots 
in it,:and attached a No. 7 Skinner spoon, 
to which he added a couple of strips of red 
flanne! “to infuriate the bulls,” as he ex- 
plained to friend wife. 

Away from the landing they rowed, De- 
Vine at the oars, Tucker in the bow and 
Mrs. Tucker trolling from the stern seat. 
Half a mile out she announced that she had 
a fish on, and reeling it in, a 5-pound 
musky was landed and promptly thrown 
back by the men, much to her extreme 


heroine and is anxiously await- 
ing the time when she will have 
a chance to beat her present 
record. The accompanying pic- 
ture shows Mrs. Tucker with her fine prize 
mounted, and holding the tackle with which 
it was taken. I think all the readers of 
Outdoor Life will heartily agree that the 
"lunge is a beauty, a foeman worthy any he- 
man’s tackle and skill. Personally I am 
always glad when the ladies succeed in turn- 
ing the laugh on the “lords o’ creation,” 
e’en tho I am supposed to be one of those 
“lords” myself. I could never see why 2 
woman should not be as good a fisherman— 
yes, fisherman—as a real man. Here’s to all 
the ladies; may they follow the example of 
the heroine of this sketch, and may even 
greater rewards be theirs. 
Ill. Fenton S. Fox. 


Fly-Fishing box tl Penh in Autumn 


O. W. Smith 


EVERAL times during the summer I have 

made the assertion that almost any fish 
will take an artificial fly upon occasion, and 
I think I have said that common yellow or 
zebra perch are no exception to this rule. 
It remains for me to add that they will take 
flies with special avidity in mellow autumn 
days. September seems to be the high month 
for them, and I have had great sport even 
late in October. One of the best weeks I 
ever spent in fishing for the little fellows 
began upon the fifth of October. Of course 


the week was warm, not to say hot, but the 
trees were bare of leaves and the ducks ‘'y- 
ing splendidly. I said “little fellows,” yet 
some of those perch weighed as high a: 4 
pound and a half, and that is no small perc! 
Percu A Great Pan FIsH 

I am a lover of the yellow perch, and | 
must pause right here to pay tribute to hm 
as a pan fish. I doubt if there is a swee! 
firmer fish in any of our water, unless it 
the aristocratic speckled trout, and I kno 
a few people who profess to believe that | 
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i, is a better pan fish than even the 
ook trout. With this I cannot agree. Just 
same I wish to say that yellow perch 
4 in sweet butter is a toothsome morsel; 
nd as a fighter on proper tackle is not to 
held lightly. Even a 7-ounce fish puts 
a great little battle, and one weighing 
owards of 24 ounces will give a splendid 
.ecount of himself on a fly rod. I cannot 


lutely necessary. The leader should be 
about 4 feet long if you are going to employ 
one fly, and 6 feet if you plan on using 
three. As far as I can see, there is no great 
advantage in a large number of flies, and I 
am certain that the angler who properly 
handles a single fuzzy wuzzie will capture 
most fish. Flies should be of medium size, 
Nos. 8 or 10, and of a striking color. Scarlet 














GOOD PERCH WATER (THE EDITOR KNOWS!) 


understand the man who passes up the perch 
because it is a boy’s fish. He is a good biter, 
a free fighter, and when you have him in 
the pan you have something to tempt the 
appetite of less hungry individuals than most 
fishermen. 
TACKLE 

The rod, which is the most important part 
of the eutfit, comes in for first consideration, 
as it may either make the fight worth while 
or rob it of those elements that send a thrill 
down the arm of the fisherman. There is 
no fly-rod for perch equalling the light split- 
bamboo. I would not have it over 8% feet 
long or have it weigh over 5 ounces. Per- 
sonally I use one that weighs a scant 3 
ounces, but then I fish for thrills and am 
not recommending so light a rod to the rank 
and file, lest they come to grief and then 
hold me responsible. The rod should be as 
light and as resilient as you can handle with 
ease and skill, for to be sure skill is required 
to hook a yellow perch, even more (I some- 
times think) than to hook a speckled trout. 
[he reel should be a light click, to balance 
the rod properly. Remember the rule: reel 
should weigh once and a half as much as the 
rod. The line should be fine enameled; the 
tapered will handle better, but is not abso- 


Ibis is the standard, with Silver Doctor and 
Par Bell close seconds. Royal Coachman is 
a safe bet if tied with white wings. The 
simple fact is that it does not greatly mat- 
ter what fly you elect, so long as it can be 
plainly seen. 
METHODS 

Since I could write at length on methods, 
I am going to dismiss the subject with a 
single paragraph: Handle flies just as you 
would for black bass, only give the fish a 
wee bit more time. As you probably know, 
perch hang out in schools, and when you 
get them coming your way the sport is fast 
and furious as long as the school remains in 
your locality; and when that school passes 
on, another is sure to follow shortly. 
Patience is all that the fly fisher requires if 
his quest be yellow perch and he possesses 
a modicum of skill. Allow the fly to sink 
after each cast, a la wet fly fishing for black 
bass. I should say it would do no harm to 
allow the flies a depth of 6 inches. Keep a 
taut line. Retrieve with short, sharp jerks, 
always being ready to strike on the instant. 
You will be surprised to discover that skill 
of a high order is required, and that you 
must fight hard, dexterous battles. 














DOLLY VARDEN (BULL TROUT) AND OTHER TROUT CAUGHT IN LAKE 


McDONALD, GLACIER NATIONAL PARKS. 


(Compts. G. R. Crafts) 
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Re} Pike-Oreno 

A deep traveling, wobbling bait, designed 


| for pike. Also a sure muskie-getter 
4% inch long. 10 colors — . 


Musk- 
Oreno 


‘al iff 
Cd” 


E A super-strong wobbling bait for muskie 
E or pike. For casting or trolling. 4% 
f inch. 14colors, 


E ~ 








Surf-Oreno 


A surface bait for casting for muskie or 
pike. 3% inch. 13 colors. Spinners at 
fore and rear end. 


y Bucktail 
é Gang Spoon 


, A popular trolling 
Oreno \ lure. Consists of 








Fly \ connected hooks 
masked by buck- 
Spoon tail. Natural 


or white. 


3] 
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Six feather 
patterns 


A with spoon an 

| attached. A | > 

} muskie or pike a" (i ly 
} getter, with pork ay iS 
i) rind strip. ' f 
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dl Pike gellers 
and Pike yellerse- 
Battiing a muskie, pike or pickerel takes 
tackle that’s “been there.” The above lures 
have countless record catches to their credit. 
They’re proven fish-getters and should be 
in every angler’s tackle box. 


Ask for them at all live sporting 
goods dealers. 


~ 


A postal brings “Fishing — 
a What Baits and When,” to 
=> you FREE! Every angler 
should have it. 
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Binoculars That 
Last a Lifetime 


The outdoor man buys quality goods, 
and becomes greatly attached to his old 
equipment. There is nothing more en- 
during than the quality of 


Bausch & Lomb 
Stereo-Prism Binoculars 


Entirely American made by the great Amer- 
ican optical house of Bausch & Lomb, these 
glasses show the superiority that you expect 
Optically correct, mechanically perfect, 
sturdy, light and compact,the Bausch &Lomb 
Stereo-Prism Binoculars are the glasses that 
the outdoor man will prize for a lifetime—un- 
surpassed by any ever offered 

Made in a suitable range of powers and sizes 
to fit all needs. 


Write for new booklet 


BAUSCH & LOMB OPTICAL COMPANY 
ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 


New York Washington 
San Francisco 


Chicago 
ndon 


Leading American Makers of Photographic 
Lenses, Field Glasses, Microscopes, Projection 


Apparatus, Automobile Lenses and Other 
High Grade Optical Products. 
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Sut fe di 
A FAMOUS BAIT 




















Percy Wadham’s Nature Baits 


A most lifelike imitation of the fish they represent 
Practically indestructible. Colors will not scratch 
or rub off. Weight carefully considered and varies 
according to size. The lighter the weight used the 
more natural the motion in the water. They are 
direct copies from nature. Very attractive totrout 
and black bass. Three sizes, four patterns in each 
size—(1) Gudgeon, (2) Dace, (3) Smelt, (4) Trout. 
Order by size and pattern. 

Inches 1% 2 3 

For Trout Trout Bass 
Retail at,each $1.25 $1.50 $2.00 


Ask Your Dealer for Abbey & Imbrie Quality Tackle 
ABBEY & IMBRIE 


Division of Baker, Murray & Imbrie 


97 Chambers St., New York 
ESTABLISHED THIS IS OUR 
1820 102ND YEAR 

















Read the ads—it pays to keep posted. 
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Letter No. 831—Is It a Great Pike? 


Editor Angling Department :—I am enclosing 
a photograph of a fish taken last September 
from a Northern Minnesota lake, and I am in 
doubt as to whether it is a great northern pike 
or a.muskellunge. Can you identify it? Its 
length was 42 inches and it weighed 18 pounds. 
Cheeks and lower half of gill-covers seemingly 
bare of* scales.—W. B Mo. 

Answer.—As you no doubt know it is next 
to impossible to even guess at the correct classi- 
fication of a fish from a photograph, however, 
I would hazard my reputation as an angler upon 
this being a great pike. Neither a great north- 
ern pike nor a muskellunge. If it were a great 


northern pike it would be a muskellunge, for 
the great northern is simply one form of 
“lunge,” the Esox immaculatus of the scien- 


=, 


remembering my experiences a few days before 
with pike, 1 concluded one of those had the lure. 
After a lot of underwater tactics like a pike o or 
pickerel, I landed a 1%-pound spotted cat. It 
is a mystery why the spotted cat, caught or 
light tackle in swift water, hasn’t been put alon 
side the pike as a game fish. Inch for inch, 

is gamier than any pike that ever lived or ever 
will. It is a game fish pure and simple, for it 
is almost useless here in Iowa to fish for t 
spotted fork-tail cat unless you work the swift 
water. If any doubter will fish with live bait 
on light bass tackle and get a 4 to 6-pound cat 
on the hook, he'll be apt to change his views 
about gaminess in the first 7 ee. A 2 
or 3-pounder satisfies me.’’—H. 


Wish I knew what sort of a he he first cat 
was, but I don’t know that it much matters 




















A GREAT 


ichthyologists are agreed in 
rank. Great northern pike is 
always unspotted, but with vague dark cross 
shades. [ would say, after examining photo- 
graph under a reading glass, that the cheek was 


tists, tho not all 
giving it specific 


fully scaled and the gill-cover scaled above and 
not below, as you say; therefore it would from 
necessity be a great pike. I do not think you 
are correct in your opinion that the cheek is 
“bare of scales.’’ There is another means of tell- 
ing the members of the pike family apart besides 
the squamatation of cheeks and _ gill-covers. 


When you lift the gill-cover, you find sunporters 


beneath, red ribs, fringed branchiostegals; the 
great pike has from 14 to 16, while the muskel- 
lunge has from 17 to 19. That sounds a 
difficult and “* really is.—O.W. 


scientific than it 


Letter No: 832—The End of the Gamey Cats. 


Our readers will remember the “symposium” 
on the catfish question in our issue of June, and 
how we intimated that the matter was closed; 
but so many letters have since arrived upon the 
subject that we think it necessary to quote from 
a few of them. As we said in that issue, we 
will have to grant the homely catfish game rank 
if we keep on. What do you think of this first 
one, from Raymondville, Texas? They certainly 
have understanding cats in Texas. 


writer was fishing in the 
Tamailipas, Mexico, in 
Sacaramento Mountains, and 
the name of which I 


“In June, 1907, the 
Soto LaMarina River in 
the foothills of the 
while casting with a fly, 
do not recall, took a blue channel cat weighing 
about 4 pounds. I do recall that the fly was a 
red one and that the fish was taken in yar rapid 
water and put up a very game fight.” my ee °F 

A blue cat on a fly! That certainly ii is a new 
one for the angling editor, as he always thought 
of the blue cat as a lover of sluggish, muddy 
water; never saw ’em elsewhere. But then this 
happened down in Mexico, where the red blood 
moves even in the veins of a catfish, You 
would expect a blue cat in Mexico to be some 
cat. As to the game analitics of a 4-pound cat, 
well, we have tried conclusions with such fish, 
never on a fly or artificial lure, however, and 
stand ready to back anything anyone says about 
the fight put up. Did I not once try conclu- 
sions with a mud cat of 20 pounds on a 7-ounce 
fly-rod, and—but, shucks, this is not my story. 


The next letter has to do with a plain catfish 
and a spotted cat, and comes from Scranton, 
Iowa: 

“One warm afternoon in late September I was 
rigged for bass with a trout spoon smaller than 
an ordinary dime and small red fly with an 
angleworm-shaped piece of_salt-pork about 2% 
inches in length, trailing. I was using my Bris- 
tol fly-rod and light tackle in fly-rod fashion 
when I suddenly got a lively strike, and from 
his tactics I thought it was a pike or pickerel. 
When I finally landed it, I found I had a nice 
cat weighing 1% pounds. This iistance hap- 
pened two or three years ago. Last year in 
July, a day or two after getting home from a 
fishing trip into Northern Minnesota, I was 
using my split bamboo casting rod, rigged up 
with a No. 3 Slim Eli spinner and live chub 
strung on a No. 4-0 Kirby hook. made a cast 
across the main current and dropped my lure at 
the base of a medium-sized rock on the down- 
stream side, in swift water. The lure had hardly 
touched water before I had a hard strike, and 


PIKE 


Those spotted cat are sure lightning. 
Below 


anyway. 
Out beyond where I live there is a river. 
the rocky spillway of a certain dam, one often 
hooks spotted cat, and I am here to tell you 
that they are real game fish. I never saw one 
caught on a plug, but when they take a live 
minnow they sure kick up a fuss. Nothing slow 
or easy in the way they kick I can tell you. 
More than once I have trembled for the integ- 
rity of my 4-ounce split-bamboo caster, I am 
going to stand by that spot until I get ’em edu- 
cated up to flys; blame-me if I don’t insist on 
their learnin’ to take dry-flies ! . 


And here comes a man from Gellispe, IIl., who 
has had the fun of luring cat with artificials 
He says, in part: 

“With my friend I was fishing the Kankakee 
River two years ago, seeking pike with Bass- 
orenos and Tangos. I turned to a yellow and 
red, casting out over shallow, swift water 
Reeling in, the lure was within three feet of the 
boat when something struck ‘like a thousand of 
brick.’ Well hooked it was, and I thought I 
had a big pike by the tail. Called my partner 
to help, and between us we got the fish in—a 


dandy blue channel-cat that weighed 11 
pounds. It was the first one I ever knew to 
strike a lure. As you suggest, you may be able 


but I don’t want 
think they will 
will take any 


take lures, 
I honestly 
before they 


to educate them to 
to be the educator. 
take red and yellow 
other colorT. W 

Blue-channel cat is a new one for me. The 
blue cat I know, the channel cat I know, but 
the blue-channel has me guessing—tho, of course, 
it is our old friend the channel, or spotted cat, 
the fellow with a forked tail, the tail with a 
kick. Believe me, an 11-pound cat on a lig! 
rod would kick up a terrible row I know. Those 
lovers of swift water, a cat with the motive 
power of a trout, but with a larger gasoline 
tank, is some fish. When a trout would fold its 
fins, say “Now I lay me,” a channel cat would 
still be going strong. I am all for the spott ed 
cat as a game fish. In Wisconsin we can’t take 
one under 15 inches, which is as it should be 
What? Next a minister from Iowa came alo: 
with the following: 

“In the January number I note the questi 
regarding cats and lures, and must give my wit 
ness. One day in September I was fishing from 
a dyke on the Mississippi River between Quincy 
Tll., and Keokuk, Ia., with a Skinner. spoo 
after black bass, when something struck 1 
spoon a terrific wallop and immediately rus! 
for the bottom, the water being about 15 f 
deep. I yelled to my partner to come qu! 
and see the fight, as I had caught the old grat 
daddy of all Mississippi bronze-backs, when 
hold, after a real fight, the warrior came to 
surface and proved to be a 6-pound channel « 
Take it from me, kid, he was sure a gamest 
I have spooned over catfish ground many tin 





since, but never had another strike from a cat 
—G. H.N 
And, if my experience is any guide, you 


not be apt to, tho some fellows tell about taki: 
more than one. I think catching a cat on a fy. 
spoon or lure, is about like the stroke of lig! 
ning—one can’t tell when it will happen. ¥ 
put up rods on our houses to ward it off, ° 
they tell me, but the anglers tempt the cat 


strike. The one happens about as often as t] 
other. The next state to rush into print 
Louisiana. Our correspondent says: 
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Wet and Dry Fly Books 








PAT. APP. FOR 


6% x 4x 1% inches. 


No. 1890-- Finest Calf Finished Cow- 
hide, Brown without lining very 


durable each, ..... 
1891-Genuine Pig Skin,each 6.00 


1892-Heavy Imitation Leather, 
Black or Brown, each... . 


$5.00 


4.00 


Beautifully illustrated Circular on request 


and DRY” 

















F. W. KLINGER & LANGBEIN CO. 


PACIFIC COAST BRANCH— PHIL. B. BEKEART CO., SAN FRANCISCO,CAL. 





Mustrating our complete line of other styles. 
This book fills a long felt want—the fish- 
erman can now carry both his ‘WET 
flies in one book. 
with an Aluminum Box with cover, con- 
tainingtwelve compartments for Dry Flies 
andsix “COMMON SENSE” Envelopes 
for Wet Flies, two drying pads and full 
size pocket in the cover. 
If your dealer cannot supply you, write direct to us. 


Made 


Size closed 


Philadelphia, Pa. 





Rk. have been catching the silver, and blue or 
nnel cats, which abound in the smaller tribu- 
taries of the lower Mississippi on a casting rod 
with plugs, bass flies, etc., for these many years. 
I'll qualify a little—-we catch them sometimes 
and 1 seldom—but we do catch them; and I think 
looking back over a period of say ten years that 
seldom has a season passed without taking one 
or more of the bewhiskered gents. <A _ tango, 
red plug, bucktail (gray with red feathers) or 
Foss Porkrind all appeal to him. He fights with 














A FAMOUS CAT BOLE 
(Photo by O. W. S.) 


skill of a wall-eye. You need not quote 
ess you wish, but rightly cooked a silver 
m clean, running water is as tasty as a 
Yes, they do strike, but it will never be 
lar at 5 4 a. anglers, fishing for cat 
ures.”’—J. V 
say it will ahr The way he started out 
ight he was going to tell about catching 
right along. I am glad he omlited his 
ut. Now I guess we'll just have to de- 
€ cat question closed and turn our hands 
€ odier subject. We have discovered that 
do upon occasion take a lure of almost 
but when it comes to getting ’em edu- 
up to the point of refusing tin cans, hoop 
and such things to take flies, as we had 
to do, think we will just have to give 
Oo. W 





Letter No. 8883—Live Bait Fisher and His Tools. 


Editor Angling Department :—I want to thank 
you for those live-bait articles which appeared 
from time to time in your department, and add 
that you ought to publish in book form. If you 
ever do, put me down for two copies. I wonder 
what the fellows who everlastingly knock those 
who fish with other than flies thought about 
those articles. But don’t you care; keep on 
giving us common fellows common fishing arti- 
cles now and then. A live-bait fisher can be 
just as much of a sportsman as the fly-purist. 
I use live bait whenever and wherever I choose; 
always with proper tackle, of course, and in a 
sportsmanlike way, too. As I have never heard 
any of your live-bait readers describe their 
tackle, I will tell them about mine. I use a 
No. 11 Bristol, known as the Henshall pattern, 
8% feet long. I buy before finished, without 
guides or enamel, and wind with silk full length, 
fastening on agate guides afterward. Give silk 
two coats of silk finish, over which I spread 
four coats of varnish. I use a Blue Grass reel, 
No. 15, 18-pound test line, black Japan silk, 3- 
foot leader, 3 split shot, Nos. 2-4 Sprout hooks, 
long snells and slender float. I may say I snell 
my own hooks and make my own leaders. 
(What do you think of leader for live-bait fish- 
ing?) I hook my minnows thru lips—live better 
that way. With this rig I can cast my bait up 
to 70 feet, which is good, I think. For regular 
plug and bait casting I use the 5%4-foot split- 
bamboo. and still have the first one I ordered.— 
H. C., Ohio. 

Answer.—Yes, some day I hope to bring out 
those live-bait articles in book form, much ex- 
panded and enlarged to include methods as well 
as tackle when I do. Watch for announcement 
and get the book with my blessing. Well, we 
can just let the anti-live-bait cranks talk; there 
are some fish for which live bait is far and away 
the best. Even with trout, early in the spring, 
a worm is not to! be despised. However, I sel- 
dom use anything but flies after fly-time, and 
for bass I like “bass-bugs” best of all. But for 
wall-eyes, great pike, etc., well, live bait is 
worth while. Thanks for tackle information. It 
is such letters we like to publish. —O. W.S. 


Letter No. $34—Trout Fishing 


Editor Angling Department :—I liye in a city 
of some 150.000 souls, and a number of them are 
fishermen like myself. We have several good 
brown trout streams within twenty-five miles, 
and all are fished very hard for trout every day 
in the open season. I never use worms tor 
brown trout, but do for natives. The wet-fly 
has been my stand-by for years, but am now 
anxious to try the dry-fly this coming year. 
These streams that are favorites of mine run 
thru a granite, stony country with deep parts, 
and lots of swift water between. I am able to 
get trout from both rapids and pools. These 
streams are in most places in deep gorges where 
long casts cannot be made, and so I wonder if 
the dry-fly could be used to an advantage. The 
trout (brown) run large, and as they are con- 
stantly fished or worried, they are extremely 
sly. I have more than once taken men with 
me that did considerable bragging about their 
ability to catch trout, and had them fail com- 


pletely, not even getting a strike. If I were 
fortunate enough to take three or four trout of 
2 to 14 inches in length, fishing behind them, 
they would wonder if I had not had a net some- 
where up the creek to help me out. A large 
No. 8 or 10 White Miller fly is good at times, 
and again Black Gnat on a No. 14 hook will 
turn the trick, and for the life of me I never can 
tell just what fly they want until I make a try, 
and [ fish these streams considerably, too. One 
stream is six minutes from the house by auto, 
and this I fish on an average of three nights a 
week after 5 o’clock The real big ones I am 
not able to land at all, tho I have seen several 
of 4 pounds taken on large, heavy tackle with 
worms. My first fish was 18% inches, but I 
have had several much larger ones well hooked 
that got snagged on logs, rocks, etc., and were 
thereby lost. I have had to put away my light 
est fly-rods and resort to a 5-ounce rod, as the 
swift water is to severe for the light rods 
When I am in the stream standing in water 
that just misses coming into the tops of my hip 
boots, feet shoved under stones to keep from 
being carried down. stream, and have a large 
trout strike, and with the swift current to help 
him, and my light tackle and myself not able 
to get ashore to follow along, you can see some- 
thing has got to bust, and so far it has been 
the leader. Now, as I have given you an in- 
sight into my troubles, I want your help and 
advice. Here is what I have in mind, and if it 
does not meet with your approval just say so 
I am going to purchase a 6 or T-ounce rod of a 
good make, some heavier leaders, and try the 
dry-fly, and will you tell me the patterns you 
would advise me to make a start with? The 


small trout-casting plugs I have tried, but don’t 





cast well on a fly-rod. Have tried some spin- 
ners. but I am not strong for them.—T. D. M., 
ae # 

Answer.—I have read your letter grea 
interest. I am not surprised that you have not 
taken any of those “big boys’; few of us do; 


and sometimes I find myself believing that as a 
rule those record-breakers fall for bait, for they 
are often bottom feeders, gross and wunimagin- 
ative. Of course you know that a trout has 
just got to be a surface feeder in order to take 
flies, as he can be induced to bite sometimes by 
trailing a feathered spoon thru the water, but 
that is not one whit better than live-bait fishing 
as I see it. Again he will take a live minnow 
On the surface—and he will feed there some 
time, day or night—he will take flies. I am not 
surprised that you have had trouble handling the 
lures you suggest, with your fly-rod; however 
there is a little trick in it, which when discov- 
ered enables the angler to manipulate them witl 
skill. I imagine the rod you have in mind would 
handle all right for dry-fly fishing should be a 
wee bit stiff and backboneish, yet possessed of 











action. Line and reel should vid the wee. the 
latter balancing the outfit perfect Foll the 
articles appearing in Outdoor Li ife on oa fly 
fishing. My three favorite flies- -would be 
Royal Coachman, Wi - — am’s Fancy, and Even- 
ing Blue Dun.—O. 

Just and noble minds rejoice in other men’s 


success and help to augment their praise 
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When you start an automobile 
motor you cause an explosion in 
the cylinders—this creates carbon, 
destructive to the cylinder walls 
and in time you must have the 
valves ground. Leaving it in cuts 
down your power and increases 
the strain on your motor. 

When you fire a gun you create 
the same carbon, only it is a 
hundredfold more destructive 
due to the powerful nitro acids. 
Worse than the motor carbon—it cre 
es greater strain on the barrel of the 
gun if allowed to harden, but it also 


destroys the surface of the tube and 
the e no valves that can be reground 
the surface of your rifle barrel is 

it is ruined beyond repait 


> garage man takes care of your car, 
pe’s take care of your gun. 


HOPPE’S 
Nitro Powder 


Solvent No. 9 


The 





greatest boon to the 


modern rifleman 


Hoppe’s No. 9 removes every trace of 
powder residue from your rifle or shot 
gun. It eliminates the acid gases caused 
by nitro powder and prevents fouling 
and pitting. It prevents and removes 
rust in any climate. 
have_ been 
Powder Solvent No. for 
years and still find it the best method 
of taking care of their pet shooting 
irons, You'll find it an aid to accuracy, 
and after you use No. 9 you won’t miss 
that shot because your rifle was 
not clea proj erly. 


Nitro 


eighteen 


Sportsmen using 


easy 
ned 
Your sporting go 
you. 
You know your gun is clean if you use 
Hoppe’s Nitro Powder Solvent No. 9. 


FRANK A. HOPPE, Inc. 
f2% 2314 North 8th Street 
Ww Philadelphia, Pa. 


ds dealer can supply 


Telling his Experience 
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Conducted by C. G. Williams 








The .22 Schuetzen Rifle and the Rifleman 


Edward F. Ball 


6¢@PAND on your hind legs and shoot 
like a man,” is one of the pet maxims 
of Harry M. Pope. 

Not so very long ago this form of shooting 
was very popular. Today all over the coun- 
try are clubs of riflemen whose proficiency 
in the prone, kneeling and sitting positions 
is remarkable and who have acquired more 
or less ability in off-hand shooting with the 
weapons allowed under the rules of the 
Nok. A. 

Thanks to this organization and perhaps 
also to the high cost of shotgun ammunition, 
we are again becoming a nation of riflemen. 
But there comes a time in the career of some 
when there is a desire to depart from the 
fixed rules of the N. R.A. Should the rifle- 
man be a hunter of big or small game, he 


realizes that his success depends far more 
on ability to shoot from the off-hand position 
than it does from the prone or kneeling; he 
may also come to the conclusion that the 
sitting position will often bring home the 
bacon when the distance is too great for a 
sure shot from the off-hand or the kneeling 
position and where the prone position is im- 
practicable owing to obstructions. He may 
also observe that a rifle having considerable 
recoil shoots higher when shot from the 
prone position (without sling) than when 
shot from either the sitting, kneeling or 
standing positions—the sighting being the 
same in all cases. 

For snap-shooting at rapidly moving game, 
the off-hand position must be mastered. 

Also there comes a time in the lives of 











Wrong method of raising rifle to position 
of body rest. Muzzle tending to drop below 
line of target. 


Lower picture—Wrong method of raising 
rifle to position of body rest. 
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men—say when they have passed the 
h«lf-century mark and occasionally glimpse 
» dim distance the great divide that 
lay they must cross—when the taking 


of life becomes repulsive; and the men I 
have in mind have turned from the killing 
of game to other forms of amusements— 


bably target shooting. Some are of an 
exper imental character, and prefer to select 
suc h a rifle and equipment as pleases their 
fancy, and many of these will turn to the 
Scheutzen rifle with its various accessories 
for fine work and its special ammunition. 
There is a fascination about this style of 
shooting that appeals to the student, the in- 
vestigator. 

But it is claimed by some that practice 
with heavy Schuetzen rifles is not an aid to 
the use of hunting weapons. 

Walter Winans was of that opinion, but 
his ideal of rifle shooting was to be able to 
hit a running deer by firing the instant the 
rifle touched the shoulder. There is much 
wame in this country that requires far more 
careful shooting than this, and I know from 
many years of experience that practice with 
the Schuetzen rifle is a great aid to the use 
of the hunting rifle where careful holding is 
necessary. 

The late Dr. Hudson, in his book entitled 
“Modern Rifle Shooting from the American 
Standpoint,” page 81, says: “Practice with 
the target or Schuetzen rifle is particularly 
valuable in acquiring skill in the off-hand 
position. One who has become even a fair 
shot with the latter weapon can generally 
do surprisingly good work with the military 
rifle at 200 yards.” 

How many men who have become expert 
with the Schuetzen rifle have handed down 
information that was really useful to the 
novice or to one who had achieved a slight | 
degree of proficiency in this line of sport? 
Information concerning rifles, sights and 
ammunition is abundant, but after the rifle 
bug has secured a good equipment, has 
practiced diligently and studied all available 
literature on the subject, he will probably 
find that after he has reached a certain de- 
gree of proficiency he is at a standstill so 
far as improvement in his scores is con- 
cerned. 

The writer makes no claim to being an 
expert with any kind of a shooting-iron, but 
he has used them all and has had the great 
privilege of shooting in company with such 
experts as the late Dr. Hudson, A. Hubalek, 
Louis Buss, Harry M. Pope and others of 
national and international fame, and if he 
cannot exude a few drops of useful informa- 
tion, he may perhaps enumerate some of the 
difficulties that he has encountered and | 
some of the practices that have yielded bene- 
ficial results. 

First of all, a few words regarding equip- 
ment may supplement what has already been 
written on this subject. 

For indoor shooting, up to 75 feet, the .22- 

caliber short cartridge is generally consid- 
ered the most accurate, as well as being the 
most economical. The world’s record at this 
2,484 out of a possible 2,500—was 

ade by Hubalek with this cartridge. 

For distances up to 100 yards the long 
ifle cartridge has been developed to a re- 
markable degree of precision, and the differ- 
ence between it and the short at 75 feet is 
very minute, so that one may prefer the 
lormer as a general purpose gun. 

Schuetzen rifle is considered in this 
as one provided with as heavy a 
as the user can hold steadily, double 
Se iggers, heavy Schuetzen stock with 
piece, Schuetzen butt plate and tele- 
S sight. To procure such a rifle of the 
‘i-ccst order is not an easy matter. They | 
ot now made in any of our factories, 
‘0 lac as the writer is aware, altho recent | 
ition from the Marlin people indicates 
‘ey may resume the manufacture of 
Sn, shot rifles, possibly the Ballard, in the | 


distance—2 
















































How will you buy your rifle? On tradition? 
Will you take whatever the dealer offers ?>—Or, 
will you carefully select the one best rifle for 
you—and insist on getting the rifle you want? 


Marlin 


.22 Repeating Rifles 


There are 50 years of tradition behind 
these Marlin rifles—50: years’ experience 
in making the best in sporting firearms. 


50 years of development—consequently there is not 
an old-style gun in the entire Marlin line. Marlin in- 
vented side ejection in firearms—Marlin discarded all 
old-style top-ejecting guns 30 years ago. 











The fundamental requirements in a .22 repeater are: 
Accuracy—the Ballard rifling has made Marlin accu- 
racy famous; good sights, to get full benefit of accuracy 
—Marlin .22’s are the only repeaters regularly fur- 
nished with the superior Ivory Bead sights; side ejec- 
tion, the modern construction—all Marlin rifles and 
shotguns have side ejection; standard 24-inch 
barrels—we make no guns with stubby, sawed- 


off barrels. 





You need standard length buttstocks—no short 
length, cheap-looking buttstocks are used on any 
Marlin guns; the rifle must be a take-down, for 
convenience in carrying and cleaning—these 
Marlin repeaters have the quickest take-down 
constructions, action parts remove _ instantly 
without using tools, the barrels can be cleaned 
from both ends. 





You will want to use .22 short cartridges up 
to 50 yards; .22 long-rifle up to 200 yards— 
all Marlin .22 repeaters use, interchangeably, 
-22 short, long and long-rifle cartridges. 


Model No. 20—a man’s size repeating 
\ \rifle with full 24-inch octagon barrel, full 
length buttstock, Ivory Bead Sight, 
25 shots. Slide action and visible 
hammer. Retails at $19.50. 


Model No. 38—The wonderful 
new slide action repeater; Ham- 
merless; Instantaneous Take- 
Down, Ivory Bead Sight, Full 
Pistol Grip Buttstock. Perfect 
build and balance. Retails, 
Round Barrel, $21.50; Octa- 
gon barrel, $23.50. 


Model No. 39—The only 
.22 Caliber Lever Action 
Repeater made. The 
choice of expert and 

professional shooters. 
The best .22 Rifle in 
the world. Retails 
at $26.50. 


Any dealer can supply 
Model 39 you—give us your 
Retails dealer’s name Send 
$26.50 now for new illustrated 










odel 38 


Round BbIl. catalogue of all Marlin re- 
Retails $21.50 peating rifles and_ shot- 
$19.50 Octagon Bbl. guns—free 
23.50 





Address Dept. S-65 


The Marlin Firearms Corporation 


New Haven, Connecticut 
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HEISE 


IS THE ORIGINAL 
MAKER OF GENUINE 
CUSTOM HAND MADE 





Quick Draw Holsters, Safety 
Shoulder Holsters, Indestructible 
Gun Cases, All Leather Fishing 


Rod Cases. 


Puttees, Cuffs, Belts, Fly- 
Books, Chaps. 


Perfect Box Fit Guaranteed 
Send 10 Cents for Catalog 


THE HEISER CO. 
Dept. A. Denver, Colo., U.S. A. 














SHOOT MORE ACCURATELY 
Use a Kerr Adjustable Gun-Sling 


to improve your score 


Webbing or Leather for all Rifles. 
dealer or write us. 


ADJUSTABLE STRAP CO. 
611 Chestnut St. Philadelphia 


Ask your 

















SMITH GUNS 


NEVER SHOOT LOOSE 


Ask your dealer for the gun that “Speaks 
for Itself.” 


Send for Catalog No. 323 


THE HUNTER ARMS CO. INC. 
FULTON, NEW YORK 
McDonald & Linforth, Pacific Coast Representatives: 

CALL BLDG., SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 
Export Office: No. & State St. Now York City 








Would You Like a POSITION 
in DENVER? 


Denver is the most beautiful city in America, 
It is the Gateway to the Mountain Parks, the 
Great Game and Fish Regions of the Rockies. 
In deciding upon a business school, it is more than 
training you want—you wanta position. If you 
would like a Denver position—secure your train- 
ing in a Denverschool. Write to-day for catalog. 


COMMERCIAL SCHIOOL 


1625- 45 Champa St. Denver, Colorado 








F | L a Ss Mail to us. One day service. 
A-1 work gtd. Moderate price. 
Prints made. Scientific camera 


DEVELOPED 
repairing. Photo Supplies. 


RADIUM STUDIO No. 18 847 Beimont, CHICAGO 











indefinite future. Occasionally one may be 
purchased thru the advertising columns of 
a sportsman’s magazine and sometimes they 
are built by expert gunsmiths, or the action 
and stock may be found in a second-hand 
store or pawn shop and a suitable barrel 
fitted. 

The actions mostly in use are the Ballard 
and Winchester. The Ballard is the favorite 
of most experts. Hubalek, holder of the 
world’s gallery record, will use no other. 
The particular advantages of the Ballard are 
that it is made of the best materials in the 
highest manner. The breech block comes 
up tightly against the cartridge head with 2 
wedge-fast action. The hammer is light and 
falls quickly, without causing vibration of 
the telescope. The action is so shaped as 
to permit easy loading and extraction of the 
small .22 cartridges. Above all, there is an 
indefinable “feel” about the Ballard that, in 
the opinion of some experts, makes it handle 
more pleasantly than any other action. 

The Winchester action is also well made, 
of the best materials. The high cheeks or 
“side boards” on their Schuetzen actions, 
while necessary to rifles taking powerful 
cartridges, are entirely out of place on a 
.22-caliber, as they interfere with loading 
and extracting. 

Some riflemen have the right-hand cheek 
cut away, which helps matters somewhat. 
This action is fitted with a kicking extractor 
which is supposed to throw the discharged 
shell clear of the gun. On the .22 short this 
works well, but on the long rifle cartridge 
it frequently fails to function, and it is not 


conducive to an even temper to be obliged 
to dig the shell out with one’s finger nail, 
Also, in this action, care must be taken not 
to insert the cartridge beyond the extractor. 
thereby necessitating the use of a cleaning 
rod to remove it, and encouraging profanity, 

The Winchester hammer is very heavy and 
the blow struck in its fall is blamed for 
causing vibration in the telescope. I once 
had a Winchester action that caused such a 
vibration, but a Mauser rifle fitted with the 
same telescope was entirely free from this 
annoyance. I have never noticed this defect 
on a Ballard. 

The Winchester hammer can be ground or 
filed away on top and the web _ inside 
skeletonized, thereby reducing the weight 
very materially. Harry M. Pope uses such 
an action, which is further altered to use 4 
center fire or a rim fire cartridge. This is 
accomplished by an_ eccentrically-mounted 
pin on which the finger lever works. A half 
turn of this pin raises the breech block so 
that the firing pin strikes the center of the 
cartridge. 

In the Ballard action two separate firing 
pins can be furnished, one for center and 
one for .22 rim fire. Another plan is to 
have a .22-caliber rim fire barrel eccentric- 
ally mounted in a center fire action. Such 
a barrel was made and fitted for me by 
A. W. Peterson of Denver, and is most 


satisfactory. 

Actions with single triggers can be fitted 
with double set triggers by any first-class 
gunsmith. G. 


Worn of 61 Emma Street, 








Correct method of raising rifle to posi- 
tion of body rest. Muzzle _ pointing 
above target, with elbow firmly in 
place against body. Rifle is then de- 
pressed by slightly inclining the body 
forward without changing the position 
of the arm, wrist or hand. 


Lower picture—Correct method of rais- 
ing rifle to position of body rest. 
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‘osition adopted, in aiming, by the Chairman 
Entertainment Committee, Seneca Rifle 
aiming with short. palm rest. Her scores 


Om 


rom 236 to 244 out of a possible 250 at 25 


ispeth, Long Island, N. Y., is an expert 


t this, and his charges are reasonable. 

(he Winchester action is about one pound 
ighter and one inch longer from trigger to 
t of receiver than the Ballard. Thus a 
nch barrel in a Winchester action will 
ince about the same as a 30-inch barrel 
same diameter and caliber in a Ballard 


lhe weight of the rifle must be determined 
each individual for himself. I do not 


eve that any normal person, even a lady, | 


lo the best work with a gun weighing 


than ten pounds. This weight may at | 


t seem heavy, but practice will strengthen 
muscles. I have in mind a lady weigh- 
ibout 150 pounds, of moderate strength, 
» began her career with a Schuetzen rifle 
ching about 11 pounds. With this she 
ed 2,245 out of a possible 2,500 in a 


shot match on the regular %4-inch ring | 
et at 25 yards. Subsequently she | 


ged to a Winchester action with a 28%4- 


‘ Pope barrel weighing about 13 pounds | 
scored 2,345 under similar conditions, | 
e which her 10-shot scores have run up 


36 to 244. 


\nother lady of about 125 pounds weight, | 
it, but muscular, shoots well with rifles | 
zhing 14 pounds and more, but her best | 


























Sixty miles an hour! That’s when you 
need a long-range shell that will hold a 
dense, uniform pattern, because you 
seldom have time for more than a single 
shot. 


For hunting ducks, geese and_ similar 
game use the famous steel-locked Field 
Shell with the Super-X load. Here is a 
combination that will give you a dense, 
uniform pattern and extend your shotgun 
range as much as 40 to 50 per cent. The 
records made with Western Field Shells are 
well known—nearly half of the State Trap- 
shooting Championships during the first six 
months of 1922 were won with Field Shells. 
The Western Cartridge Company is respon- 
sible for many of the new and vital improve- 
ments which have marked notable advances in 
ammunition manufacture. Among these are 
Lubaloy, the Boat-tail and Open-point Ex- 
panding bullets, the .22 L. R. Marksman car- 
tridge and the Super-X and Minimax shotgun 
loads. 


Consult Your Dealer 


Before you take a hunting trip, consult your 
dealer. He will supply you with the Western 
Ammunition best suited for your needs, and 
with other equipment required to make your 
trip a success. 

Send for Super-X booklet —it will tell you 
how to extend the range of your shotgun 40 to 
50 per cent. Address WESTERN CARTRIDGE COM- 
PANY, Department H 9, East Alton, Ill. 
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are quickly satisfied if your 
outing equipment includes an 


AMERICAN | 
KAMPKOOK > 


THE IDEAL CAMP STOVE 
It is the most convenient and de- 
pendable stove for motor tourists 
and campers. «Burns the same | 
grade of gasoline you use in your |f 
car without smoke, soot or odor. Quickly 
set up, easy tolight, wind proof, safe any- 
| where. Used by more than a quarter mil- — [E 
8! lion tourists and campers. | 


















the 
most popular s 
model. Size E 
folded 3% x 
9x 15 inche 

~ Weight 8 II 
Price in the U. S. $7.50. Also made with 
brass case at $9.50; large size two burner 
$8.50, three burner size $12.00. 18 

IT’S ALL INSIDE. 

All Kampkooks fold up like a miniature 
suit case when not in use with all parts 4 
including tank securely packed inside th« 5 
case. i 


| 

| 

| American Gas 
Machine Co. 
830 Clark St. 

| Albert Lea, Minn. 


Write fot the Kamp- 
kook folder which also 
descr ihe Kampk ook 
enettes, Kamp , 

ni 


Kamp- ¢2 


kook folding fry 
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IFUN 
SECTIONAL STEEL BOAT 


NON-SINKABLE 


Length 12 ft. Nested 69 inches 


Will fit on running-board of your auto 
Catalogue free, giving description and price 





THE ALFRED C. GOETHEL CO. 
829-31 31st Street Milwaukee, Wis. 
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work is done with a weight of about 13% 
pounds and palm rest. 

For the average man engaged in office 
work I am of the opinion that a rifle with a 
30-inch barrel, weighing from 13 to 13% 
pounds, is the proper prescription. My 
favorite is a Ballard action fitted with a 
Peterson barrel 30 inches in length, round, 
14% inch diameter at breech, 15-16 at muzzle. 
This is known as a light No. 4 barrel, the 
usual diameter being 1 inch at muzzle. 

For men of more than medium strength a 


32-inch barrel, 144 inch at breech and 1 inch. 


at muzzle, may give the best results, but I 
believe this is about the limit. 

In the East .22-caliber barrels made by 
Pope are considered the last word in accur- 
acy, while in the West I believe that A. W. 
Peterson is the best bet. I have barrels from 
the hands of each of these wizards, and have 
not been able to determine which is the 
best. All seem perfect. 

As far as the general public is concerned, 
Pope has ceased making barrels. Some of 
his particular friends are sometimes able to 
get one after months and months of delay. 

I particularly enjoy dealing with Peterson 
on account of his courtesy, his strict adher- 
ence to specifications and his reasonable 
promptness. 

The pistol grip on nearly all Schuetzen 
rifles is too far back and the finger lever 
should be bent, or better, fitted with a 
wooden grip to give the effect of a pistol 
grip farther forward. A spur for the second 
finger is favored by many. Whatever the 
form of the grip, it should be comfortable 
and should prevent the hand from slipping 
back, even tho wet from perspiration. The 
slightest slip of the hand when the finger 


is resting on the set trigger may result in q 
premature discharge. 

The trigger pull and the method of pulling 
deserve careful consideration. Articles fre. 
quently appear in sportsmen’s magazines ad. 
vocating a gentle squeeze. This will bea; 
investigation. 

In pistol shooting the rate of tremor jp 
aiming is rapid, so rapid that it is difficyl; 
to pull quickly at the precise instant that 
the correct aim is secured. Also it is jm. 
possible to hold a pistol in one hand and 
pull quickly without disturbing the aim to 
some extent. In this case the pull must be 
slowly and uniformly increased. 

In trap shooting with a shotgun the whole 
operation of aiming and firing must be ac. 
complished in about one second. The actual 
time occupied in pulling is a very small frac. 
tion of a second. 

In shooting from the prone and sitting 
positions with a rifle, the piece is held unt 
the tremors settle down to the least possible 
amount about the point of aim. With the 
regulation pull of three pounds or over, a 
quick pull will not produce as good results 
as a gradual squeeze. With a Schuetzen 
rifle, equipped with set triggers and shot 
off-hand, the tremors are much slower, altho 
wider than in the prone or sitting positions. 
In this case it is imperative to touch the 
trigger with a very quick but delicate move- 
ment, before the next tremor carries the 
line of aim away from the desired point. 

The object sought is to discharge the 
bullet from the barrel while the gun is cor- 
rectly pointed and before it has time to 
move, but there are a number of factors 
that contribute to delay. 

First, it is necessary to be certain that 


























A. L. Smith (record 2467 out of 2500, offhand, at 25 yards) 


Left—aiming without palm rest 


Right—aiming with palm rest 
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the cross-hairs have steadied on the 
red spot, it is not a spasmodic steadiness 
will be lost before the piece can be 
irged. If the cross-hairs move rapidly 
nd stop at the center of the bull, it will 
nrobably be found impossible to discharge 
piece before another tremor occurs. If 
cross-hairs approach the center slowly, 
nd come to rest, the pull should be given 
with the least possible delay. With the 
st alert shooters there is some delay be- 
fore the mind can appreciate when the 
proper time to pull has arrived. Co-ordina- 
tion of mind and muscle reduces this delay 
to a minimum. 

After the decision has been made, there 
is some delay before the muscles can com- 
mence the pull. There is a further delay in 
overcoming the resistance of the trigger, and 




















Body rest position, without palm rest 


lor this reason the trigger pull should be 
without drag or creep and as light as can 
be used without accidental discharge. 

[here is a delay in the knock-off in strik- 
ing and moving the sear, and a further delay 
in the falling of the hammer. The latter 
can be reduced to a minimum by lightening 

hammer and increasing the strength of 
main-spring. 

Lastly, there is a delay in the ignition of 

powder and the movement of the bullet 

1 the barrel. The sum total of all these 

ys is quite appreciable, as shown by at- 
pting to pull while the rifle is moving 
slowly. Even with a very slow rate 
movement, the bullet will strike one inch 
more at 75 feet from the point of aim at 
instant the pull was commenced. 
unquestionably the best form of sight for 
expert off-hand shooter is the telescope. 
this subject I lay aside all claims of 
ence or modesty and stick to my guns. 
iy be that telescope sights give no bet- 
results on military rifles shot from the 
® position. It is admitted that the be- 
r with the telescope may not, at first, 
‘s well as with: peep sights;. in fact, it 
ractically certain that he will not. For 
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What Game Are You Going After 
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CLUB Wetproof }) | 
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ELL any sportsman 

that there are 3000 dif- 
ferent shotgun loads scat- 
tered about the country— 
and you are likely to get an 
amazed smile. 

He knows that there are only 
about twenty different kinds of 
game to be taken with shells. 

Evidently there is a lot of shell- 
making going on that doesn’t 
serve anybody. 

+ * + 

With the inspiration of com- 
mon-sense Remingtonannounced 
last May the new 


Remington Game Loads 


Specific loads for specific 
game, in 12, 16 and 20 gauge. 

Furnished exclusively in“Nitro 
Club” Wetproof, with the finest 
of American smokeless powder, 
and shot. 

A contribution to ammunition 
service for all time. 


Remington Arms Company, Inc. 
General Offices: 
25 Broadway, New York City 
Established 1816 


Remington Products are sold throughout 
the World 
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When you are Ask for the 
going after REMINGTON 
- Brant Load or 
BRANT Heavy Duck Load 
a Dove Load 
Quail Load or 
oore Grouse Load 
Duck Load 
DUCK Heavy Duck Load or 
Brant Load 
FOX Goose Load 
~ GOOSE Goose Load 
ae 3 “a Grouse Load or 
GROUSE Squirrel Load 
a Grouse Load or 
PARTRIDGE Duck Load 
co ivi pat Grouse Load or 
PHEASANT Duck Load 
Snipe Load 
PLOVER Quail Load or 
Dove Load 
PRAIRIE ; 
oo 
Quail Load or 
QUAIL Dove Lead 
Rabbit Load 
RABBIT Squirrel Load or 
Dove Load 
RACCOON Goose Load 
z Snipe Load or 
RAIL Quail Load 
SNIPE Snipe Load 
SORA Snipe Load 
Squirrel Load 
SQUIRREL Duck Load or 
Rabbit Load 
TURKEY Goose Load 
Snipe Load or 
WOODCOCK Quail Load 
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ITHACA WINS 


Captain Paul A. 
Curtis Shooting Ed- 
itor of Field and 
Stream says: “The 
first gun I ever 
bought was an 
Ithaca. It is just 
as strong and 
shoots just as hard 
as it did when 
I was a boy.” 




















Catalogue Free 
Double guns for 
game $37.50 up. 
Single barreltrap 
guns $75 up. 


ITHACA 


GUN CO. 


Ithaca, N. Y. 
Box 10 








; cau 
CARL ZEISS Binoculars | 
| 





The optical qualities of this glass 
are so utterly wonderful that the 
user is entirely unconscious of look- 
ing thru a glass. You positively 
cannot detect the presence of a | 
lens. The field of vision is wide, 
the weight light, the cost moderate. 

Write today for Catalog 


HAANSTAD’S 


CAMERA SHOP 
404 16th St., 
DENVER, COLO. 


wrsnenonerpnerremyprengees reer ee 
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STEVE ELKINS 


GARDINER, MONT. 


HUNTER 


and 


GUIDE 


I take parties 
into the best 
sheep and elk 
country in 
Wyoming, in- 
cluding Jacke 
son’s Hole, 


BEAR AND LION HUNTING 


Idaho affords the best bear huntingin theU. S 
and my parties for bear, lion and cats are taken 
there, having the advantage of hunting behind 
best pack of bearand lion dogson this continent. 

















U. S. RIFLE CARBINE 
$3.50 





Breech loading, made by 
U. S. Government. Will 

hit the mark half-mile. Same 
style Gun rebored for Bird shot, $4.50. Car- 
tridges for shot guns and riftes, 8c each. 
Bags for books, shells, tools, game, 50c. 
Head nets, proof against all insects, 10c. 
Hundreds of Articles to interest everybody. 
Full descriptive Catalog, Guns, etc., sent free. 

W. STOKES KIRK, Dept. 22 

wm 1627 N. 10th St., Philadelphia, Pa. —_ 





It will pay you to look thru the 
advertising pages of this issue. 
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Stevens Action: 


30-inch Zischang, 


32-40 


Barrel; shotgun 

















Ballard type C. F. 


Ballard rim, fore action; Remington 


Action made 


by G. 


Front 


Wor 


”> I 


n, Maspeth, L. I., 


New York. Ballard .32-40 Barrel 


2 L.R. Barrel fitted with Shootwell Optical Magnifying 
Sight and Maxim Silencer. 

















3allard 


Winchester Action with skeletonized hammer; 


C. F. Action; 30-inch Peterson, 


+X 


o» 


with micrometer mount 





L. R. Barrel, eccentrically mounted. Stevens Scope, 
and 3%-inch overhang for sun shade 


28-inch Pope 


Scope with sun shade made by G. Worn. 


.22 short barrel. 


Used by a lady. 









Remington Action, 32-inch Stevens-Pope Barrel. 
Action, 32-inch Pope .22 
Barrel. 


Ballard 


Reading down: 
Remington C. F. Action; 30-inch Pope, 
No. 4 Barrel; eccentrically mounted. 
No. 5-A Scope. 


5 Barrel 


Smith Scope. 





short 


.22 short, 
Winchester 
Used by a lady. 

Sharps-Borchard action; 26-inch Stevens, .32-40, 
No. 


No. 


5 


Winchester No. 


\ 
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that matter the beginner with the peep sight 
will not do as well at first as he did with 
open sights. This last statement is based on 


the experience of the entire membership of 


the Newcastle (Colorado) Rifle Club way | 
back in 1895 and on the experience of many | 


individuals since then. 

Normal vision is sufficient to enable one 
to shoot well—extraordinary sight is not 
necessary. With advancing years, when the 
eve lenses flatten, it is more difficult to de- 


| 
| 
| 


termine when the top of the front sight is | 


iust under or touching the bull, but by the 
use of the telescope the older shooter is on 


a par with the younger. In fact, with his | 


greater experience and often greater steadi- 
ness he is likely to be superior. 
All of the great experts that I have men- 


tioned—Hudson, Hubalek, Buss and Pope— | 


used telescopes. Before the Zeutler Rifle 
Club ceased its activities, all of its members 
used them, and the Zettler Club in its prime 
had no peer in off-hand shooting. For that 
matter, like the yacht “America,” in her 
famous race, there was no second. 

About the only telescope now on the mar- 
ket in general use by experts is the Win- 
chester No. 5A with micrometer mounts. It 
is wonderfully clear and brilliant, but is 
dificult to adjust to that degree of precision 
demanded by an engineer. 

My favorite ’scope is a Stevens, fitted up 
according to my ideas some sixteen years 
ago. It has a magnifying power of 4 diam- 
eters, possesses fairly good optical properties 
and the outer tube projects 314 inches be- 
yond the object glass, affording protection 
against sun and rain. The micrometer 
mount is accurately graduated on the deci- 
mal system above described. 

All ’scopes, as manufactured, lack a sun- 
shade, and when aiming toward the sun the 
light is dazzling. 

The great advantage of a telescope sight, 
in off-hand target shooting, is that it enables 


the shooter to jnstantly detect the slightest | 


wavering of the rifle and also to detect in- 
stantly when the desired aim has been se- 
cured. With a peep and globe sight there 
is a slight delay in determining when the 
exact aim has been secured. 

Also, if the rifle begins to waver, there 
is a slight delay in realizing the fact. In 
the first instance, the shooter fires with a 
poor aim and probably scores a mediocre 
shot. In the second instance the bullet may 
strike far from the point of aim, or rather 
from the point of apparent aim. 

The telescope remedies both of these de- 
fects, but introduces a very serious disturb- 
ing factor, With non-magnifying sights 
slight tremors cannot be detected, but the 
telescope magnifies the slightest tremor until 
it seems impossible to steady the rifle long 
enough to press the trigger. The greater the 
magnifying power of the "scope, the greater 
the exaggeration of the tremor. For this 


reason the most powerful ‘scopes in general 
use magnify 5 diameters. Personally, I pre- 
fer 4-power. Another advantage of 


scopes of low magnifying power is that they 
are of practically universal focus beyond 40 
or 50 feet. 


Altho a first-class barrel by an expert bar- 
rel maker is greatly to be desired, excellent 
resus may be obtained from a good factory 
barr In the matter of cartridges, however, 
th is a wide variation, both in the differ- 


kes and in different batches of some 
ol makers. Also a cartridge that will 
sh vell in one rifle may give poor results 
I ther. 
v approach the subject of the rifleman 
h { with grave misgivings. One may 
t the “innards” of many rifles beside 
hi 1, but who can peer into the physical 

nental make-up of another? What 

ir qualities must the rifle expert 


if , 


‘uestionably some persons are gifted by 


The Limit on Chickens 


“Call off the dogs, Bill! You're 
through for the day. We’ve got 
the limit.”’ 

“*That’s the only thing [ve got 
against Infallible, Jim. After we 
find the birds, it doesn’t take long 
enough to finish the shooting.’’ 


Infallible 


A Smokeless Shotgun Powder 


HERCULES POWDER Co. 
903 King Street 
Wilmington Delaware 














1508 to 1512 Cleveland Place 





THE LANDMARK 


HEN you're traveling you determine your direction by 
familiar landmarks or signs. 

choice of a tire? 

MILLER TIRES have been built for ten years on the basis that they will 


outrun and outwear any tire made. 
on the road to the greatest mileage at the lowest cost. 


Make MILLERS your landmark for tire satisfaction. 


THE NATIONAL RUBBER SUPPLY CO. 


C. C. Collins, Pres’t and Mgr. 


What determines your 


They have become the landmark 


Denver, Colo. 
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lefever 


New Lerever Nitro- 


SPECIAL onLy $29.00 
O. K.’ed and purchased in 
quantities by the U.S. 
Navy. Well finished, 
considering the 
price. Built to 
shoot right and 
stand as much 
use as the most 
expensive gun. 
Most durable 
lock ever 

put in a 
gun— 
first lock 


fired 

Every a 
000 

gun proof- times. 


tested withan \ 
extreme load. 





Astandardized 
gun built only 
in 20-ga. 28 in., 
16-ga. 28 in., and 

12-ga. 28 and 30 in. with 
14 in. stock and about2% in. 
drop. A Lefever won the world’s 
championship at the Olympic 
games in London. Lefever has 
stood for service and durability 
for over 50 yrs. Write for Catalogue 


Lefever Arms Co., Ithaca, N.Y. 
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“ANTI-FLINCH” 
SOFT RED RUBBER CUSHION 


JOSTAM RECOIL PAD 


Used by the best shotsin the world. Slanting holes take up 
the recoil and eliminate the upward whip of the muzzle 
Sent postpaid for $3.25. Ask your dealer. Send for Cireular. 















JOSTAM MFG. CO., 1088 MONTANA ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 









Camp out in any weather—save 
hotel bills. Two can sleep comfort- 
P\ ably in the Foldaway Ford Bed. 
Ready for use in4 min. Doesn't in- 
jure Ford. Sedan and touring car 
models, $14.50. SEND NO MONEY 
just pay postman. Money back 
Live sales opportunity for guarantee. Order today from 


agents and dealers. Write x 
OUTERS EQUIPMENT 00. 


or wire for an agency pro- 7 
position, 838 Mayer Bldg. Milwaukee, Wis. 



















SIZE «"0 LUBRICATE 


IN ONE OPERATION 





SHELLS 
PRIMERS 
M. J. BULLETS 


Carried in Stock 





THIS MACHINE MAKES 


RELOADING 


A PLEASURE 


HAND BOOK and CATALOG 


MAILED ON RECEIPT OF 
8 cents 


MODERN-BOND Co. 


815 WEST 5TH ST., WILMINGTON, DEL. 














nature, or have acquired thru their manner 
of living, qualities that enable them to hold 
a rifle steadily and to pull at the proper in- 


stant. It is not a question of nerves or 
health. Dr. Hudson says, page 114: 


“According to my observation as a phy- 
sician, however, nerve has little to do with 
it. I have had expert riflemen under my 
care suffering from pronounced neurasthe- 
nia—the very word means weak nerves—and 
they could, even at the height of their dis- 
order, shoot almost, if not quite as well, as 
when they were in good health. We do not 
know exactly what physical element it is 
that is the chief factor in making one an 
expert rifleman, but I am inclined to think 
it is a certain education or development of 
co-ordination more than anything else.” 

Dr. Hudson, in enumerating co-ordination, 
certainly named one of the principal, but 
not the greatest essential of an expert rifle- 
man. Some men possess or acquire more 
than others the faculty of holding with 
scarcely a tremor. I have stood beside Dr. 


























our holding. We will commence by support. 
ing the rifle with thumb under trigger guard 
and fingers under forearm, left elbow on hip, 
in the position usually adopted by such ex. 
perts as the late Dr. Hudson and others. 
The first five attempts appeared to be well 
aimed and pulled, but the last five were 
erratic, and in the latter part of the score 
it was impossible to hold the cross-hairs 
steadily on any part of the target. Probably 
we were shooting too fast. Let us rest a bit 
and while so doing try to think of something 


else. We try again, allowing a full minute 
to elapse between shots. This effort js 
better. 


So we go on, some days doing better work 
than on others, but those shots outside the 
black are altogether too frequent. 

Many of the wild shots are low, and it is 
finally borne in upon us that we are not 
raising the rifle correctly. We have been 
placing the butt to our shoulder, with the 
muzzle pointing downward, adjusting the 
left hand in the proper position, raising the 

















THE THE 


of the 


“OLD GUARD” OF 


One few 


Hudson while he was aiming, and aligned 
the muzzle of his gun with a distant object. 
I could detect no more motion of the barrel 
than if it were resting on a table. No 
amount of co-ordination will enable the 
shooter to pull at the correct instant when 
the cross-hairs are passing across the bull’s- 
eye at varying rates of speed and never come 
to rest on or near the center. 

Careful tests made in the psychological 
laboratory of the University of California on 
William Blasse of San Francisco, a champion 
200-yard off-hand rifle shot, should throw 
much light on the nervous equipment neces- 
sary to close shooting. As a basis of com- 
parison, ten students were afterward’ put 
thru the same examinations as Mr. Blasse. 
Without these there would have been no way 
to rate his various attributes on any com- 
mon denominator. Of the students, two 
were pretty good shots, four were middling 
good, three were poor and there was one 
who had not fired a gun a dozen times in 
his life. (Psychology of a Rifle Expert, 
Arms and The Man, Dec. 1, 1921.) 

Well, here we have a_ physico-psycho- 
analysis of an expert rifleman, and we have 
already discussed the proper equipment. 
Of what value to us is this information? 
Are our scores any better than before? We 


may shoot one or two unusually good strings 
(for us), then we become erratic, and try as 
we may, we do not improve. 


Let us analyze 





SENECA RIFLE CLUB OF OSSINING, N. Y. 


organizations that has maintained its interest in the Schuetzen rifle and off-hand 
shooting. 


piece until the muzzle was level with the 
target, swinging the left elbow into place 
against the side and letting the weight of the 
rifle come down on the left hand. The 
muzzle immediately sank down until the 
line of aim was a foot or more below the 
bull. This we tried to correct by lifting 
up with the left arm. In consequence, a 
considerable strain was imposed on. the 
muscles of the left arm, and the slightest 
relaxation of these muscles allowed the gun 
to drop, sometimes just at the instant of 
touching the trigger. 

We correct this by placing the rifle to the 
shoulder with the muzzle elevated some 4 
degrees above the target, placing the left 
hand in position, swinging the left arm into 
place with the elbow pressed firmly agains 
the body and letting the rifle down upon t! 
left hand, or, if the shooter’s physique 2d- 
mits, with left elbow resting on hip. Now 
the muzzle points a foot or so above 
bull. This we depress by slightly inclini« 
the body forward, keeping the left a 
tightly pressed against the side as tho 
were a part of the body. All changes 
direction, both vertical and horizontal, 
made by movements of the body, not 
arms. 

Next another problem presents itself. 
occasionally have a wild shot to one si‘ 
this is because we are not properly fac 
the target. As we bring the gun to 
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shoulder it points to one side, and we have 
been overcoming this by swinging the piece 
around with the left arm. This is corrected 
by placing the feet in such a position that 
the gun naturally comes in line with the 
rarcet. and when such a position has been 


targ c 
found, it is well to fire the whole string 
without moving the feet. 


Still there are too many shots outside the 
black. and it may take us a year to discover 
that the fault is in trying to hold too long 
before pulling. ‘ 

We next try pulling the instant the cross- 
hairs touch the center or come close to it, 
and make some very good and some very 
erratic shots, but the result is unsatisfactory. 
Try as we may, we cannot hold steadily 
enough. After a time it occurs to us to 
support the rifle with palm of left hand 
under the trigger-guard, and we are greatly 
rejoiced to find that the piece swings much 
more slowly than before. Quite frequently 
now the cross-hairs are steady for an instant, 
but seldom in the right place. We wait for 
them to come back slowly, but before they 
come again to the center, we are out of 
breath and are compelled to put the rifle 
down and rest. 

Gradually it dawns upon us that we are 
making no effort whatever to hold the cross- 
hairs on the center. When they start to 
drift away, we allow them to go for a second 
or so before attempting to bring them back, 
and then we do so in a slovenly, dilatory 
manner. 

We next try our best to hold our aim once 
we have secured it. The instant the cross- 
hairs begin to move away from the center, 
we try to check and bring them back. 

It next occurs to us that our position 
might be improved, and we secure a ball 
palm rest, attached to the finger lever, as 
used by Hubalek, or better, mounted farther 
forward as shown in the photographs. This 
may give us a more comfortable position and 
enable us to hold with less fatigue. 

We now find that our rapid and excessive 
tremors have disappeared. The cross-hairs 
wander around more slowly and for the most 
part we can confine their movements to the 
black. Then we learn that when they are 
moving very, very slowly, we can land a 
shot in the 24 or 25 ring. 

We now try to develop our co-ordination 
to the utmost, giving careful attention to the 
rate of movement of the cross-hairs on the 
6 that is slow enough to insure a good 
snot. ‘ 

Heretofore we have tried to exercise our 
will-power. We have come to the range de- 
termined to do our best, only to fail miser- 
ably from over-anxiety and nervousness. At 
another time we have come, thinking little 
about the score and perhaps have broken 
our previous record. We have realized that 
the mind must not be allowed to wander 
Irom the one object in view, namely, hitting 
the center as nearly as may be, and to that 
end we have concentrated our thoughts on 
he bull and fixed our gaze on its center, not 
on the cross-hairs. Our attempted exercise 
ot will-power was general, not specific. 

We now concentrate on not firing a shot 
our aim is satisfactory, or as nearly so 
is likely to be, and we are careful to 

keep in mind the maximum rapidity of 
movement that will insure a good shot and 
not pull when the movement exceeds this 
m num. 
are alert to the best of our ability to 
gu against a dilatory trigger pull. We 
tr make the act of pulling the trigger 
itic and not a subject to be thought 
and dreaded for fear of a bad result. 
nversation is carried on’ within our 
g, we try not to listen to it, or else 
sassinate the conversationalists. In my 
n, a very common fault is to engage 
eless practice. When a poor shot is 
the mental attitude is “the next shot 
ake up for it.” Every shot should be 














} ips the target practice at camp, Bob who is the youngest of the party was quite 
sure that he would have no difficulty with his automatic target pistol in 
beating the old man who had packed a Colt revolver. He discovered that 
what the veteran could do with that revolver was a joy to contemplate. 

“It’s like this, Sonny,” the old man comforted Bob, “you see that Colt re- 
volver and I have been inseparable companions on more outing trips than the 
years of your age. , When you learn to know a Colt the way I know it, you 
will find that reliability and dependability are built into every model made. 
Certainly for you I would perhaps recommend the Colt target pistol, but 
you have seen by the way I can pick out that bull’s eye that the Colt revolver 
can shoot just as truly and straight when you know how to handle it.” 


In planning your outing trip of the woods, be sure to include in your equip- 
ment a Colt revolver or Colt 


ye “inl you illustrated fl Ni i . 


literature describing the various (a 
models which 


your dealer can Colt fone 
isto 
show you. Government 


9 Model 
Caliber .45 
Send for “‘ The Romance of a Colt” 


COLT’S PATENT FIRE ARMS MFG. CO. 


MxdéfeSale FIRE ARMS HARTFORD, CONN. 


Pacific Coast Representative, Phil. B. Bekeart Co., 717 Market St., San Francisco, Calif, 
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The Colorado De Lux Palmetto Auto Tent 
BEST TENT FOR AUTO CAMP USE 


WATERPROOF THROUGHOUT 


Canvas floor, screened doors and windows. We make and sell at low- 
est prices the best and most complete line of AUTO CAMP SUPPLIES. 


Write for illustrated net priced Catalog No. 33A 


THE COLORADO TENT AND AWNING CO. 


1640 Lawrence Street Denver, Colorado 











Read the ads—it pays to keep posted. 
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For Fall 


No. 0 

— Fi * 

an ishing 

Deer 

Fly When the water is clear and 
the sunlight mellow, noth- 

Price ing is more tempting to 

30 cents game fish than the Hilde- 


brandt brass Idaho spinner. 
. The golden gleam of the 
short, squat blade with its 
wavy motion in the water 
is an autumn lure the big 
ones fall for. In varying 
sizes for bass, pike, trout and 
muskallunge. The Idaho 
blade spins out wide and is 
exceptionally attractive. 


Nearly 10,000 Fishermen 


Have Written for this Book 
HILDEBRANDT’S HINTS 


on flies and spinners has had a rous- 
ing reception from American fisher- 
men. It is a handbook on spinner 
fishing, showing the complete assort- 
ment of spinners and flies which 
Hildebrandt has developed intwenty- 
four years of tackle making. Free to 
fishermen. Write for your copy. 


The John J. Hildebrandt Co., 
940 H'gh Street Logansport, Ind. 


LDEBRAND 


Ge AUTOGLAS 


























PATENTED MAY 2, 
Is an eye protector for Out-of Doors people. 
Made so that it gives full protection from 
wind, dust and flying particles without caus- 
ing the slightest discomfort or detracting 
from the appearance of the wearer. 


1918 


Motorists, Golfers, Hunters, Trap-shooters, 
Tourists and Fisherman find it adds ma- 
terially to the pleasures of their outings. 


Obtainable from Opticians, Motor Supply auu 
Sporting Goods Establishments. We will 
gladiy furnish the address of your nearest 
Autoglas Dealer. 


F. A. HARDY & COMPANY 


Dept. J Box 804, CHICAGO, ILL- 





JOE WELSH LEADERS 


The genuine Telerana Nova 
is the cheapest and best by 
actual test. Thousands of the 
best anglers in the world are 
using them. Why not you? 
Universally praised, strong, 
knotless, durable; one trial will 
= convince the most skeptical For 

trial, I will mail youa 3 foot in 
‘ any Bass or Trout size for 25c; 
6 ft., 50c; or 9 ft. 75c. One 





leader will last youtwo seasons 
and then be good. Prices for Salmon sizes on application 
Again here is what the average angler has been looking for: 
Limerick hooks, T. D. Eye No. 2, 4, 6, 8, 10 and 12, tied on 
Joe Welsh's:Snells, making the hook the weakest part of 
your-tackle. All sizes $1.00 per dozen. Save your fish by 
using this new snelled hook. They do not get brittle with age 
The Blue Devil darning needle floats. Bass and Trout sizes 
with three foot leaders attached, 75c. 


The ‘‘Welsherana’’ transparent Minnows in five colors sre 
the latest and best in Plugdom. Trout and Bass sizes $1.00 
each can be used on a fly rod or bait casting rod. A sample 
order of the above will prove to you that Joe Welsh's 
goods is in a class by itself. Most dealers handle my goods. 


If yours don't, write me. 
JOE WELSH 
Pasadena, California 
Distributor for 


U. S. and Canada 


Dealers can make good profits 
by handling this popular leader. 














fired as tho an important match were in 
progress and on that one shot depended the 
result of the match. This does not mean 
that the shooter should be overly anxious, 
for that is a very serious fault. 

If the rifleman is an _honest-to-goodness 
nut, he will rig up a target at home, with 
rings in proportion to the distance obtain- 
able, or with a simple bull’s-eye of small 
size, aiming and snapping the set trigger 
(not the hammer),,at different hours of the 
day and when he is in a variety of moods— 
tired, rested, before and after meals, when 
worried and when free from worry. He will 
probably find that he is most unsteady 
shortly after a heavy meal, and at his best 
in the morning after a good night’s sleep, or 
after a nap in the day time. 

This leads to the assumption that one is 
steadiest when the muscles are relaxed and 
not tight and quivering. 

The question then presents itself, what 
portion of the body is most responsible for 
tremor or vibration? 

If you desire proof on this point, seat 
yourself comfortably in a chair, with elbows 
resting on something convenient, and point 
a telescope-sighted rifle, with muzzle firmly 
supported, at a target. You will notice that 
the movement is more rapid than when the 
rifle is held in the off-hand position, altho 
confined within a narrower space. This 
movement comes almost entirely from the 
body, and is probably due principally to 
heart action. 





The heart action is most noticeable whep 
the stomach is distended with food or gas, 
Under such conditions, holding a deep 
breath is difficult. 

Persons of sedentary habits are prone to 
become circumscribed in the movements of 
their body muscles. The legs and arms re. 
ceive more or less exercise, but the body 
very little. 

Exercises tending to stretch and flex the 
body muscles, such as are prescribed by 
teachers of physical culture, should prove 
beneficial. At any rate, the pleasant sensa- 
tion one has of command of the body is well 
worth the time and effort of exercising. 

To be able to shoot well a part of the time 
is not sufficient; one should be able to shoot 
well at all times, altho there will, of course, 
be days when, owing to physical or mental 
conditions, the best work cannot be done. 

Constant, regular and painstaking practice 
is necessary, but more is required. Frequent 
matches should be shot. If two or more 
members of a club are evenly matched, 
groups may be formed, or a handicap system 
may be employed. Perhaps the best of these 
is known as the “kicker’s handicap,” in 
which each contestant makes his own allow- 


ance. 

Match competition is a most important 
item in compelling the shooter to do his best 
and to aid him in overcoming the natural 
tendency to nervousness under trying con- 
ditions. 


Ballistics of the Shotgun 


Instructions for using the chapters on remaining velocities, energy 
and time. 


Capt. Chas. Askins and E. M. Sweeley 
CHAPTER XIX. 


N the tables on Remaining Velocities, etc., 

no gauges are treated except the 12. The 
idea is that for other gauges all data can be 
worked out by taking a corresponding veloc- 
ity for the various smaller bores. Thus we 
have 12-gauge, load 34-14%, muzzle velocity 
1,300 feet; 12-gauge, 3-1, muzzle velocity 
1,350; 12, 3-1%,. muzzle velocity 1,250; 12, 
344-146, muzzle velocity 1,400; 12, 3-1%, 
muzzle velocity 1,290 feet. Loads having 
exactly the same velocities or approximately 
the same can be found in 16, 20 and 28- 
gauges, whereupon the ballistic data for re- 
maining velocities, time of flight, striking 
energy per pellet, and drop of shot will 
apply to the smaller gauge or to any other 
gauge of like muzzle velocity. 

(See Tables on Page 212) 

For example, we will take the 12-gauge 
load of 3% drams and 1% ounces of shot. 
The muzzle velocity is 1,300 feet. Going to 
the 16-bore we find that 2° drams of pow- 
der and % ounce of shot gives a muzzle 
velocity of 1,301 feet; therefore all remain- 
ing velocities, times of flight, energy and 
drops of shot which are found in the table 
for 344-1% will apply to this 16-bore load. 
The energy is a pellet energy, of course, and 
not a load energy which would be something 
quite different. A 1,300 muzzle velocity load 
would be found in 28-bore with 1% drams 
of powder and % of an ounce of shot; in 
20-bore 24% drams of powder and *4 ounce 
of shot would show 1,298 feet—practically 
the 1,300 muzzle velocity load. 

It will be apparent that other combina- 
tions of powder and shot in the other bores 


| will give approximately this 1,300 foot-second 
| velocity also. 


As an example we have 20- 


bore 2% drams of powder and % ounce of 
shot, velocity 1,299, and 2 drams % ounce, 
velocity 1,302; 28, 15¢-38, 1,300 feet. 
16-bore we have 24-4, 
5g, 41,298 feet; 2 7-16-%4, 
1,301 feet. 


In the 
1,300 feet; 2 5-16- 
1,302 feet; 254-%, 





In like manner we can take up other 12. 
gauge ballistic data and apply it to the 
other bores by finding corresponding muzzle 
velocities. The 12-gauge load of 34-1l's. 
muzzle velocity 1,400 feet, can be duplicated 
in velocity in the other gauges. The 16-bore 
shows 1,400 feet of muzzle velocity with 2°s 
drams and % an ounce, with 211-16 drams 
and °8 of an ounce, with 213-16 drams and 
*4 of an ounce, and with 3 drams and % of 
an ounce. In the 20-gauge 1,400 feet can 
be obtained with 1% drams and % of an 
ounce, with ] 3-16 drams and % of an ounce, 
with 2% 3 drams and % of an ounce. In the 
28 the 1,400 feet is reached with 1 15-16 and 
38 of an ounce, with 1% and % of an ounce, 
with 248 and % of an ounce. 

It is to be noted as we go along that none 
of the smaller gauges reach the velocity 
shown by the 12-bore with 3% drams and 
148 ounces in practical loads, meaning 
standard loads of shot; the 28 is excepted 
when charged with 24% drams and % of an 
ounce. All ‘the others must have the shot 
charge reduced beneath the common charge 
of 1 ounce for the 16 or % ounce for the 
20 in order to reach the given muzzle veloc: 
ity. Naturally the shooter will wish to find 
the ballistics of the load he is using, and in 
the 16 and 20-gauges this will be found to 
be around 1,250 feet. If the 16-gauge |oal 
of 242 drams and 1 ounce of shot is accepted 
as the standard, we cannot furnish ballistic 
figures for it in remaining velocities, for the 
muzzle velocity is 100 feet below any '02¢ 
we have figures for in 12-bore. From a' 0! 
which it may appear that the standar« 
bore cartridge ought to contain more po» el 
than 2144 drams. 

In 28-bore loads a charge of 24% d 
of powder and %& ounce of shot shows 4 
muzzle velocity of 1,472 feet, while whe» we 
add 1% of an ounce of the shot and sti! “s¢ 
the same quantity of powder, the veloci'’ 5 
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reased to 1,515 feet. — 
tier of resistance, which has been treated 
Three-eights of an ounce of shot 


i! 
mi 


else where. ' , 
did not prove to have enough resistance in 
the 28 to develop the full force of the pow- 


der, and the load became slow. 
The general rule is that a given charge 


of powder and shot will show a_ higher | 
velocity in a certain gauge than it will in | 


the bore larger. For example: 16-gauge, | 
9:;.4, muzzle velocity 1,250 feet; 20-gauge, 
21,-5,, muzzle velocity 1,298 feet; 28-gauge, 
91,.%;, muzzle velocity 1,338 feet. Accord- 


ing to this rule the 16-gauge with 3 drams 
of powder and an ounce of shot should have 
shown a higher velocity than 3 drams and 1 


ounce in a 12-bore, but according to the | 


tables it did not, the 16 with 3 drams being 
credited with 1,272 feet muzzle velocity, and 
the 12 with the same load 1,350. Such 
figures are entirely inexplicable by us, and 
in fact other tests of the 16 with 3 drams 
have shown far higher velocities. 

The tables give the pellet energies at dif- 
ferent distances, and these, it is evident, 
would permit us to readily work out the 


energy of the entire load for a given distance | 
from the muzzle up, or we might work out | 


the combined energy of all the pellets which 
would normally be found in the pattern. 
This would probably give us a better line on 
the power of different bores than would a 
calculation from any other factor. For ex- 
ample, the striking force of a pellet of No. 2 
shot at the muzzle, load 3%-14%, muzzle 
velocity 1,400 feet, is 21.60 foot-pounds. 


Counting 86 pellets to the ounce, 97 to the | 


load, we have a load energy at the muzzle 
of 2095.20 foot-pounds. 
zle velocity 1,300 feet, the muzzle energy of 
a pellet is 18.70 foot-pounds, and the energy 
of the 1% ounces is 2019.60 foot-pounds. 
We may thus see that 146 ounces of shot, 
when driven by 3% drams of powder, gives 
a higher striking force at the muzzle than 
does 14% ounce of shot when driven with 
that quantity of powder. 


Granting the 16-gauge the same muzzle | 


velocity as the 1% of shot from the 12, 
which it would not have, we would secure 
1608.20 foot-pounds from the 16 with 1 ounce 
of shot, 1402.50 pounds from the 20 with 
%s ounce, and 1009.80 foot-pounds from the 
28 with % of an ounce of shot. This is 
worked out, as noted, by granting all 
gauges a like velocity. 

If we take the standard maximum loads 
as furnished by the factories for the different 


gauges, the small bores would make a poorer | 
The 16 with 2% drams of powder | 


showing. 
and 1 ounce of shot is credited with a veloc- 
ity of 1,212 feet, which would show a strik- 


ing force of No. 2 shot of 16 pounds per | 
pellet, or a total force for the load of 1,376 | 


foot-pounds. The standard field load would 
show something like 100 pounds less of 
striking force. The 20-gauge with 244 drams 
and ‘s of an ounce of shot is given above, 
1402.20 foot-pounds, which indicates a 


freater striking force than the 16 with 1 | 
ounce of shot and 2% drams of powder. | 
Phe standard field load for the 20-gauge | 


with its % ounce of shot would show just 
about the 


our 1.275 foot-pounds. All of which 


UTh¢ ) bore. 

is been accepted as a generally ap- 
‘ rule that about a pound of striking 
I er pellet, with a fairly good pattern, 
is ired to kill ducks. This rule would, 


se, be a trifle modified by an extreme | 


ae of pattern, which would smother a 
! esides insuring that some of the pel- 
suld land in his head and neck. Pat- 
equirements would demand 4 or more 

in the bird, and very large shot are 

liable to be limited in killing range 
ittern than they are by retained energy. 

will not consider patterns at present, 


This brings up the | 


With 3%-144, muz. | 


‘me energy as the 16 with its | 


gives some indication of why the 20-bore | 
is gaining in popularity at the expense of | 


i) 
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| Real Hunting Comfort 


Duxbak Hunting Togs are standbys with all hunters, 

especially old timers, because they have found Duxbak 

has been designed for comfort by sportsmen. Duxbak 

is warm, exceptionally tough, has every convenience 

hunters appreciate, and is rainproofed. Kamp-it, not 

rainproofed, and a little lighter in weight, is usually 

: preferred by ladies. 

26 Our free 1922 style book shows the many garments 
prec pre tenn designed for every outdoor pastime, it’s free. Get a 
copy from your dealer. If he can’t supply you write us, 


UTICA-DUXBAK CORP. 4 Hickory St. Utica,N.Y. 


and Kamp-it 
Outing Togs 


TRADE MARK 
RIDING BREECHES 


8 OUTING HAT 2A & 


OUTING HAT 2F 
q LADIES RIDING COAT 


PUTTEES 


LEGGINGS 


CAP 2E 





HUNTING VEST wippy BLOUSE 


REINFORCED TROUSERS AND BREECHES NORFOLK AND SHELL SKIRT 





FOLDING PUNCTURE-PROOF CANVAS BOATS 


Light, eary to handle, no leaks or repairs; check as baggage, carry by hand; 
safe for family; all sizes; non-sinkable; stronger than wood; used by U. S. and 
foreign Governments. Awarded first prize at Chicago and St. Louis World's 
Fairs. We fit our boats for Outboard Motors. Catalogue. 


KING FOLDING CANVAS BOAT CO. = 681 Harrison St, KALAMAZOO, MICH. 


ENJOY YOUR NIGHTS WHEN CAMPING OUT 


Rest? Why, that’s the biggest thing in your camping trip. Of course! It’s what you GO for- 
Make sure that you get it too. You'll never know how really GOOD the nights in camp can be 
until you snuggle down on your 


“PERFECTION” AIR BED 


Unrolled and inflated before the other fellow has the boughs cut for his bed. Weighs about 
the same as an extra blanket. Smooths the roughest ground like a dream cloud; no bumps, holes 
or stubs to wake you up, stiff and sore, in the dog watch. Cool on hot nights, warm on cold ones And never a bit of 
ground dampness to worry about. Furnished in either plain mat- 
tress or complete sleeping-bag style. 

You’ll want our Circular No. 201 
AUTO TOURISTS—Send for catalog on the ‘‘Auto’’ Air Bed, 


THE ATLANTIC-PACIFIC MFG.: CO. 


4120 Atlantic Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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er and three of water- 
proofed leather between 
your feet and the ground. 
Never-Rip Seams. 
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USSELL'S 
“Ike Walton’ 


Staunch as a boot, yet flexible as a 


“Ike Walton’’ gives the 


sportsman the very limit of comfort 


and service on 
his trips and 
tramps. Stands 
hardest kind of 
service, yet is the 
lightest of boots. 


Made to your meas- 
ure from chocolate 
chrome—the finest of 
waterproof cow-hides, 
with flexible, long-last- 

ing Maple-Pac soles. 


If your dealer doesn’t 
carry them, insist on his 
ordering them for you. 
Write for catalog. 


W. C. RUSSELL 
MOCCASIN CO. 


912 Capron Street 
Berlin, Wis. 


CANOES 
ROWBOATS 
FISHBOATS 
MOTOR BOATS 
OUTBOARD BOATS 


CATALOG FREE. Save Money Order by Mail 


Please state what you are interested in 


THOMPSON BROS. BOAT MFG. CO. 


1221 Ellis Ave. 








HUNTING VESF 








Duxbak 


PESHTIGO, WIS. 





e 
Favorites 

Among old timers, known 
to be strong, serviceable, 
and good looking, Duxbak 
assures personal comfortin 
all kinds of weather during 
the hunting trip. 

The many styles and models 
for both sexes shown in the 
1922 style book permit a selec- 
tion that meets your individ- 


ual requirements for all out- 
door pastimes. 


Ask your dealer today 
for a copy, or write us 


UTICA-DUXBAK CORP. 
4 Hickory St. Utica, N.Y. 


and Kamp-it 
Outing Togs 









INSTRUMENTAL, MUZZLE, AND REMAINING VELOCITIES 


Remaining Velocities. 


Feet-Second 






Shot Ins. M. V. 

No. Vel. 5 10 15 20 25 30 35 40 45 50 55 60 
2 955 1250 1215 1145 1050 950 870 795 730 670 615 565 520 75 
3 940 1250 1211 1140 1040 940 858 780 715 655 600 550 505 160 
4 925 1250 1207 1135 1030 930 846 765 700 640 585 534 490 445 
5 908 1250 1203 1129 1020 920 831 750 = 684 624 567 517 =470 195 
6 890 1250 1199 1122 1010 908 816 735 667 607 549 500 = 451 106 
* 870 1250 1195 1115 1000 895 800 720 650 590 530 480 432 88 
TY S60 1250 1190 1106 990 880 785 705 6385 570 510 460 410 66 
8 845 1250 1185 1100 980 870 770 690 615 550 490 435 387 343 
9 $15 1250 1175 1085 960 840 740 655 580 510 450 390 340 89290 
10 780 1250 1165 1065 935 810 710 620 540 «64700 «©6405 )—s 3340 280 220 

Time of Flight, Various Ranges, Beginning at 5 Yards 
No 5 10 15 20 25 30 35 40 45 50 55 60 
2 0122 .0247 .0381 .0524 .0684 .0857 .1050 .1256 .1492 .1743 .2019 .2319 
3 0122 .0248 .0382 .0526 .0687 .0862 .1060 .1268 .1513 .1772 .2057 .2367 
t 0122 .0248 .0383 .0529 .0690 .0868 .1072 .1290 .1535 .1802 .2096 .2416 
5 122 .0249 .0385 .0532 .0695 .0876 .1084 .1312 .1572 .1848 .2153 2488 
6 0123 .0250 .0387 .0535 .0702 .0886 .1095 .1350 .1610 .1895 .2210 2560 
7 0123 .0251 .0390 .0538 .0710 .0900 .1110 .1380 .1654 .1959 .2299 268» 
TY% .0123 .0252 .0892 .0541 .0715 .0908 .1120 .1395 .1676 .1991 .23438 .2740 
8 0124 .0253 .03894 .0545 .0720 .0915 .1130 .14380 .1698 .2023 .2388 2209 
9 0124 .0255 .03899 .0553 .0733 .0934 .1165 .1470 .1771 .2139 .2552 .3038 
10 0124 .0259 .0405 .0563 .0750 .0963 .1204 .1510 .1855 .2255 .2737  .3310 
Drop of Shot, Measured in Feet, for Various Ranges 
No 5 10 15 20 25 30 35 40 45 50 55 60 
2 .0024 .0098 .0231 .0442 .0750 1180 .1770 .2530 .3560 .4860 .6550 .8630 
3 0024 .0099 .0234 .0445 .0760 .1195 .1810 .2575 .3675 .5050 .6800 .9000 
4 .0024 .0099 .0235 .0450 .0765 1210 .1842 .2670 .3780 .5200 .7050 .9350 
5 0024 .0100 .0238 .0455 .0775 .1230 .1880 .2760 .3970 .5460 .7400 .9750 
6 .0024 .0100 .0240 .0460 .0790 1260 .1920 .2915 .4150 .5760 .7810 1.050 
7 0024 .0101 .0244 .0465 .0810 .1800 .1975 .3050 .4400 .6150 .8450 1.150 
TY .0024 .0102 .0246 .0470 .0820 .1830 .2020 .3140 .4620 .6850 .8750 1.210 
Ss 0025 .0108 .0250 .0476 .0832 .1350 .2060 .3250 .4780 .6550 .9150 1.280 
9 .0025 .0104 .0256 .0490 .0S60 .1400 .2150 .3450 .5050 .7300 1.040 1.490 
10 0025 .0108 .0263 .0502 .0900 1480 .2300 = .3670 ) =©.5530) =.8150 «61.180 1.720 
Energy Per Pellet, Measured in Foot-Pounds, Various Distances 

No Muzzle 5 10 15 20 25 30 35 40 45 50 55 60 65 
2 17.20 16.30 14.40 12.15 10.00 8.35 6.95 5.90 4.95 4.17 3.53 3.00 2.50 2.10 
3 14.00 13.00 11.60 9.70 7.90 6.60 5.40 4.57 3.85 3.23 2.70 2.30 1.90 1.68 
t 11.20 10.40 7.60 6.20 5.10 4.20 3.50 2.938 2.45 2.05 1.70 1.40 1.20 
5 8.80 8.20 5.87 4.80 3.90 3.18 2.65 2.20 1.80 1.51 1.25 101 .& 
6 6.80 6.25 4.45 3.62 2.92 2.39 1.96 1.62 1.32 1.09 88 72 ~@.58 
7 5.10 4.65 3.25 2.62 2.08 170 1.87 1.38 .92 15 .60 49 39 
TY 4.40 4.00 2.77 2.20 1.75 1.40 1.14 .93 m4 .60 47 38 §=.29 
8 3.70 3.35 2.30 1.82 1.41 1.14 91 73 58 45 .36 25 «21 
9 2.55 2.28 1.53 1.19 91 73 56 43 ot -20 19 14 «10 
10 1.75 1.52 .98 74 Bay { 43 383 © .25—) = .18 13 09 8.06 .04 





The next table is exactly the same as the preceding, except the charge is 314 drams of powder 


and 1% instead of 14 ounces of shot. In_ 
in the loads for which we have ballistic figures of the order here given. 
muzzle velocity is 1250 feet; in the one which follows it is 1400 feet. 


In these two tables we have the extremes of muzzle velocity 
In the table above the 
In addition we have tables 


of 3 drams and 1 ounce, 3 drams and 1% ounce, etc., but for lack of space we will merely give the 
instrumental and remaining velocities of these. 


Instrumental Velocities, Remaining Velocities, Time of Flight, Drop of Shot, Energy per Pellet, 
3%-1% Du Pont Powder. 


Shot Ins. 
No Vel. 
2 1060 
3 1045 
4 1030 
5D 1010 
6 990 
7 960 
Ty 950 
Ss 935 
9 910 

10 SSD 

No. 5 
= .0109 
3 0109 
t 0109 
D 0109 
6 109 
7 .0110 
71 0110 
S 0110 
9 0111 

10 O111 

No 5 
y'4 019 
3 0019 
t .0019 
5 .0019 
6 0019 
7 .0015 
TY .0015 
S 0015 
9 .0020 

10 .0020 

No Muzzle 
2 21.60 
3 17.50 
} 14.00 
5 11.50 
6 8.55 
Y § 6.75 
7 5.50 
8 4.60 
9 3.25 

10 2.20 


INSTRUMENTAL, MUZZLE, AND REMAINING VELOCITIES 


Remaining Velocities, Foot-seconds, Intervals of 5 Yards 











M.V. 5 10 15 20 25 30 35 40 45 50 55 60 65 70 75 
1400 1355 1290 1200 1090 990 905 830 770 715 665 620 580 540 500 460 
1400 1852 1280 1190 1075 970 885 810 750 695 645 600 560 520 475 440 
1400 1848 1270 1178 1057 950 865 790 725 675 625 580 535 500 450 415 
1400 1344 1260 1163 1089 9380 845 770 705 655 605 560 510 475 425 390 
1400 1340 1250 1148 1020 910 $20 750 685 630 580 530 480 450 400 360 
1400 13385 1240 1130 1000 890 800 725 660 605 550 500 450 420 375 330 
1400 1330 1230 1120 985 875 780 705 640 580 520 475 425 400 350 300 
1400 13825 1220 1105 970 855 760 685 610 550 495 450 400 350 300 260 
1400 13815 1200 1080 935 820 720 645 570 500 450 400 350 300 250 210 
1400 1300 1180 1050 900 780 680 600 525 450 400 350 300 250 200 160 
Time of Shot for Various Ranges, Beginning at 5 Yards 
10 15 20 25 30 35 40 45 50 55 60 65 10 ° 79 
0221 .0340 .0465 .0615 .0775 .0946 = .1132 .13836 .1565 .1810 .2087 .2350 .2642 .2900 
0222 .0342 .0468 .0619 .0785 .0956 .1150 .13855 .1578 .1835 .2117 .2375 .2681 .3000 
.0223 .0344 .0472 .0624 .0792 .0969 .1165 .1879 .1605 .1865 .2142 .2412 .2720 .3065 
.0224 .0347 .0476 .0631 .0803 .0982  .1188 .1409 .1640 .1915 .2198 . dle 
.0225 .0350 .0480 .0641 .0817 .1000 = .1210 .1450 .1695 .1970 .2266 .258 332: 
.0226 .0353 .0485 .0654 .0834 .10384 .1246 .1478 .1745 .2025 .2334 . ‘ ot 
.0227 .0355 .0488 .0658 .0839 .1041 .1265 .1495 .1768 .2072 .2397 .2780 . 36% 
.0228 .0358 .0492 .0664 .0846 .1054 .1280 .1520 .1830 .2148 .2495 .2890 .3355 .dsso 
.0230 .0362 .0500 .0677 .0864 .1086 .1305 .1580 .1895 .2250 .2645 .3105 .3640 4500 
.0232 .0368 .0510 .0695 .0890 .1111 .1352 .1652 .2004 .2404 .2872 .3416 .4085 .430 
Drop in Shot Charge, Measured in Feet and Decimals of a Foot 
10 15 20 25 30 35 40 45 50 55 60 65 70 79 
0078 .0185 .0348 .0605 .0960 .1430 .2050 .2850 .3920 .5250 .6950 .8850 1.110 1.300 
.0079 .0188 .0852 .0615 .0980 .1465 .2120 .2940 .4030 .5400 .7130 .9100 1.160 1.400 
.0080 .0191 .0358 .0620 .1005 .1510 .2175 .3050 .4130 .5550 .7300 .9400 1.195 1.510 
.0081 .0193 .0365 .0635 .1030 .1545 .2260 .3190 .4320 .5850 .7690 .9840 1.280 1.040 
0082 .0197 .0372 .0665 .1070 .1600 .2340 .3360 .4600 .6150 .8250 1.070 1.390 1.770 
.0082 .0200 .0378 .0685 .1108 .1700 .2485 .8470 .4850 .6500 .8700 1.170 1.510 1.900 
.0083 .0204 .0384 .0700 .1130 .1735 .2550 .3540 .4980 .6900 .9200 1.230 1.620 2.100 
.0084 .0209 .0390 .0716 .1150 .1780 = .2625 .38650 .5150 .7120 .9950 1.330 1.810 2.400 
.0085 .0213 .0400 .0735 .1200 .1890 .2730 .4000 .5750 .8100 1.12 1.550 2.120 yO) 
.0086 .0218 .0415 .0770 .1270 .19385 .2940 .4360 .6850 .9250 1.32 1.640 2.750 0 
Energy Per Pellet, Foot-Pounds. Various Ranges 
5 10 15 20 25 30 35 40 45 50 55 60 09. 
20.20 18.40 15.90 18.10 10.85 9.15 7.60 665 5.65 4.90 4.25 3.72 2d 
16.40 14.65 12.60 10.60 8.45 7.00 5.85 5.00 4.35 3.75 3.20 2.80 $2 
13.00 11.50 10.00 8.10 6.50 5.385 4.45 3.75 3.25 2.80 2.40 2.05 SU 
10.20 895 7.60 6.10 4.90 4.00 3.35 2.80 2.42 205 1.76 1.47 at 
7.80 6.80 5.75 452° 3.60 2.93 2.45 2.05 1.73 1.47 1.22 1.01 3S 
5.80 5.00 415 3.25 2.58 2.08 1.70 140 1.20 96 .81  .66 " 
5.00 428 355 2.75 2.15 1.75 142 1.15 .95 .76 .64 51 ~ 
4.17 3.52 2.90 2.23 1.74 137 1.11 .89 By p- .58 .48 238 29 
2.88 2.40 1.95 1.46 1:12 86 .69 54 42 .34 By 4 .20 a 
1.90 156 1.17 91 .68 os 40 St 2B 14 = +.10 ‘ 
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nly killing range as governed by pellet 
‘at the distance. No. 2 shot, load 
31;,.|'4, muzzle velocity 1,400 feet, have a 
striking force of 1 pound at 95 yards. We 
could fairly expect them to kill at that dis- 
tance, too, provided enough shot landed on 
the bird—which would not happen often 
with a smaller gun than an 8-bore. No. 3 
shot would have an energy of 1.16 foot- 
pounds at 85 yards, and this can be con- 
sidered about the longest effective range of 
that size of shot from a very large bore. 
No. 4 shot, a true 10-bore size, shows 1.02 
pounds at 80 yards, and will kill at that 
distance when enough pattern goes with the 
energy. No. 5 shot show precisely the same 
energy at 70 yards that the No. 4s do at 80, 
and 70 yards may be considered the 5 shot 
limit. No. 6 shot retain an energy of 1.01 
foot-pounds at 60 yards, and we can hardly 
expect to kill farther with this size of shot, 
whatever the pattern. No. 7 shot are credited 
with .98 foot-pounds at 50 yards, and such 
distance might be considered the extreme 
range of 7s. No. 7% shot retain a striking 
force of 1.15 at 40 yards, and .95 at 50 
yards; their limit of killing range is some- 
where between the twv distances—which 
most of us have proved by experience. No. 
8 shot retain an energy of 1.11 foot-pounds 
at 35 yards, and should kill fowl at that 
distance—good pattern implied. No. 9 shot 
retain suficient energy to kill at between 
25 and 30 yards, and No. 10s have an energy 
of .91 at 20 yards, with, as a matter of 
course, such a density of pattern as to kill 
a few yards farther. 

For quail and such birds the required pel- 
let energy has been placed at %4 of a pound. 
From No. 7 shot to No. 2 all sizes will kill 
quail at the longest distances at which a 
pattern can be placed on the bird, and it 
is not a question of energy, but of pattern. 
No. 7% shot retain an energy of .76 pounds 
at 50 yards, and in a 12-bore is probably 
the best shot size for long range work, con- 
sidering the necessity for maintaining pat- 
terns. No. 8 shot have an energy of .89 at 
10 yards and .72 at 45, and will kill quail 
between the two distances, being the best 
size where less than 1 ounce of shot is used. 
No. 9 shot have a striking force of .86 at 30 
yards, and will kill a trifle farther than that. 
No. 10 has an energy of .68 at 25 yards, and 
will kill at the distance, tho why anyone 
should wish to use shot of such density of 
pattern and such limited range we cannot 

A word about patterns here, which will be 
more or less a repetition of what has been 
said, yet will serve as a reminder at a time 
when the reader may take it for granted that 

striking energy alone has to be considered. 
A 175 pellet pattern is the least that we con- 
sider at all certain of landing a sufficient 
. umber of pellets on a duck at 50 yards—a 
175 pellet pattern at 40 yards, keep in mind. 
Such a pattern cannot be obtained from 


No. 5 shot in a 12-gauge gun because there 
are not enough pellets in the load. It can- 
not be obtained from No. 4 shot, either, for 


the same reason. Nos. 3s and 4s will kill 
from flocks at very long range quite 
olten, but even the 4s will let some birds 
thru at 50 yards, and from an ordinary gun 
have never patterned close enough to be 
perlectly reliable. No. 5 shot will give us 
Close to the required pattern, and experience 
has shown that this is about the most reli- 
size for long range work on fowl in an 
ry 12-gauge gun. If we had a super- 
‘<, such as the English use, throwing 14% 
oul of shot, or if we had a good 10-bore 
g 1% ounces, then No. 4 shot would 
it. No. 6 shot will pattern around 205 
to , and since 6s retain a killing energy 
60 yards, the choice of shot for long 




















KING “MODERN” RIF 


Showing Semi- Flat-Top Folded, 
Buckhorn Up Price, $1.50 
Flat Top, Semi-Buckhorn and 
Full Buckhorn, $1.50. 


Sporting Rear, Flat Top, Semi-Buckhorn and 
Full Buckhorn, $1.75. 


KING Folding Leaf and regular Sporting Rear Sights are acknowledged in a 
class by themselves. Each “of. the various models ‘has the patented adjustable, 
reversible sighting disc, which has four notches of different sizes and shape, two 
“U” and two “V”, giving EIGHT COMBINATIONS. Sporting Rear Sights are 
made with short and long bases for rifles and carbines. Flat Top, Semi-Buck- 
horn or Full Buckhorn. Price, $1.75 each. Folding Leaf Sights with Flat Top 
or Semi-Buckhorn or Full, etc., price $1.50 each. 


Pee € 


No. 20-B, $1.50. No. 25-B, $1.50. No. 30-B, $1.50. No. iS, frice. 
Winchester Savage H.P. Luger Pistols. 
Carbines. ah ‘Rifles 


KING “Spark Point” Gold Bead Sights are guaranteed to be the STRONGEST, 
BEST SIGHTING GOLD BEADS ‘EVER MADE. They have full-length solid 
beads, very hard, patented brace construction and have steel centers. Show per- 
fectly in any kind of light or on any background. Wonderful in the dark timber, 
which gave them their name, “Spark Point’ "round and distinct. Made for all 
rifles, carbines, pistols and revolvers. Price, $1.50 each. 
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No. 20-C, $1.00. 
Winchester No. 25-C, $1.00. No. 33-C, $1.00. No. AR .00. 
Carbines. Savage H. P. Colt Revolvers All Rifles. 


KING Patented Ivory Bead Sights are also the longest and strongest Ivory Bead 
Sights made; patented construction. Matted face, preventing blur; for all arms. 


Price, $1. 00 each. . - 
Catalog “O” showing over 100 sights, and “Modern Sights for Modern Arms, 


FREE. 


D.W.KING, Call Building, San Francisco, Calif., U.S.A. 
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16 same way when it comes to smal! | 
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Aipitie Binoculars 


SUCCESSFUL HUNTERS 
USE ALPINE BINOCULARS 


Designed especially for best 
results in hunting. Our 
new type embodies light- 
ness, strength, compactness 
and quality heretofore un- 
obtainable. 





Write for free booklet telling how 
you can examine each glass 
before purchasing. 


Latest catalog of field glasses and telescopes 
mailed on request 


PAUL WEISS, Optician 


1620 ARAPAHOE St DENVER, COLORADO 


WW PAAVUFACTURER OF ALPINE 8B1NO C OLARS AW 
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Your Trip 
to Alaska 


You’ll spend many dollars 
and weeks of time—and you'll ines splen- 
did sport—but all you’ll have to show for 
it will be your trophies. Worth while, 
isn’t it to have those trophies mounted 
by a master who has made taxidermy his 
life work? 


Field Guide and 
Big Game Records 
FREE 


Send today for this beautiful little volume 
showing record specimens of big game mounted 
by Jonas Brothers. You will be delighted by 
the lifelike expression ofthe mountings and will 
find the booklet well worth keeping. It is free. 


JONAS BROS., inc'rurmers 
(1024 Broadway, Denver, one 








Stewart-Kidd Famous Out- 
door Books 


THE BOOK OF THE PIKE 


by O. W. Smith 
Author of ‘‘Casting Tackle and Methods’ 


This is the first 
and only com- 
plete book on 
the American 
Pikes. Itis Mr. 
Smith’s answer 
to the many 
questions ask- 
ed him, as Ang- 
ling Editor of 
Outdoor Life, 
by eager and 
puzzled pike- 
fishermen all 
over the coun- 
try. Besides a 
great fund of natural history and scientific in- 
formation, there are many amusing anecdotes. 
Some of the Chapters: Description of the 
American Pikes; The Little Pickerels; Fly-Fish- 
ing for Great Pike; Trolling for Muskellunge; 
The Fine Art of Pike Cooking; Casting for Great 
Pike with Artificial Lures. 


Illustrated 12 mo. Silk cloth $3.00 


THE OUTDOOR LIFE PUB. CO. 
1824 Curtis St. Denver, Colo. 

















The Modern Rifle 


an up-to-the-minute book for riflemen, 
dealing with strictly modern weapons 
and their loads. 

By J. R. BEVIS, B. Sc., Ph. D., 


and 


JOHN A. DONOVAN, M. D. 
193 Pages; Cloth,$1.25; postpaid; Leather, $1.75, postpaid 


Address 
OUTDOOR LIFE PUB. CO. 


Denver. Colorado 
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choice lies between the striking power of 6s 
with a rather thin pattern and 7s with suf- 
ficient density, but a restricted range on ac- 
count of lost energy. Many rightly prefer 
No. 7 shot; it all depends on the gun. 

The late Armin Tenner, a German who 
made many ballistic tests about twenty-five 
years ago, reached the conclusion that it was 
little worth while to load a 12-bore gun with 
more than 3 drams of powder. According 
to his figures, his calculations and _ his 
theories, since air resistance is in accord- 
ance with the square of the velocity, it was 
not worth while to start small shot, shot used 
on game birds, beyond a certain moderate 
velocity, the velocity obtained from 3 drams, 
because if such a thing were done, the in- 
creased air resistance would so quickly re- 
duce the speedy load as to bring it on even 
terms with the slower charge by the time 
the game was struck. According to Mr. 
Tenner, all we got out of heavy charges was 
a heavy kick and a blown-up pattern. There 
is some truth in what Mr. Tenner said, but 
it is not all truth. Some guns do not blow 
up the pattern with a high velocity load, 
and air resistance doesn’t slow up shot to 
quite the extent that he claimed. 

We will go into this using as a basis 31%4 
drams and 14% ounce of shot, and 3 drams 
with the same quantity of shot. The muzzle 
velocity figures are 1,400 feet for the heavier 
charge and 1,290 for the lighter charge. We 
find that No. 2 shot from the 314-dram load 
should kill ducks at 95 yards; from the 3- 
dram load at 90 yards. We will state it in 
the form of a table for ready comparison. 


Maximum _ Remaining 

Killing Velocity Energy 

Shot Range Foot- Foot- 

Size Yards Seconds Pounds 
2 95 305 1.00 
3 85 360 1.16 
4 80 380 1.02 
2 70 425 1.02 
6 60 480 1.01 
7 45 605 1.20 
7% 40 640 1.15 
8 35 685 1 I | 
9 25 820 1.12 
10 15 1050 ie 

(Same as above except 3 drams of powder) 
Z 90 : 1.05 
3 80 355 1.12 
4 70 405 LAT 
5 65 425 1.02 
6 55 495 1.07 
7 45 575 1.07 
7% 40 610 1.05 
35 650 1.00 
25 tio 1.00 
| 10 15 1000 LA 





As may be seen, the increased charge of 
powder extends the range at least 5 yards 
for shot sizes of 6 and larger. With 7 shot 
the range would be extended about 4 yards, 
with 742 something like 3, and less distances 
with smaller sizes. 

This increase in killing range might not 
impress the reader greatly; neither would 
an increase in velocity of 100 feet perhaps; 
and a striking force increased from 17 to 21 
pounds per pellet might be viewed with in- 
difference. It should be remembered, how- 
ever, that a shotgun is strictly a short range 
weapon. In duck shooting 30 yards is short 
range and a bare 20 yards farther is long 
range for an ordinary gun. Nearly all birds 
are killed between a minimum of 90 and a 
maximum of 150 feet. It will be seen, then, 
the consideration that should be given to 5 
yards. With a certain load and size of shot 
a duck might be killed stone dead at 45 
yards, but 30 feet farther away he could 
hardly be made to flinch and could be killed 
only thru accidently striking head or neck. 
That last 10 yards of range, wherein we all 
take chances, hoping to kill, but doubting it, 
is where our shells are wasted in duck 
shooting. 
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A gun that will do clean and regular {jj}. 
ing at 60 yards is the ideal duck weapon 
which most of us have in mind. Nothing 
but a good gun with a big load of big shot 
in it will do the work, and the shot must be 
driven at high velocity, with patterns which 
will do justice to that pellet speed and 
energy. 


Gun Talk -- No. 30 


Chauncey Thomas 


In the May (1922) number of Outdoor 
Life Mr. Williams, otherwise favorably 
known in these pages for some time back 
s “Bill,” and Mr. Elliott, ex-Canadian sol. 
dier, who has seen more than one Ross rifle 
bolt implanted in a victim’s head, held a 
nice little conversation on the subject of 
rear- -traveling Ross bolts, and finally came 
to the unanimous verdict that such do hap. 
pen; then they suggest that I try it. Why 
me? I'll take their word for it. No argu- 
ment whatever. Once on a time I tried 
heavy brass rifle primers, No. 244W, in the 
.45 Colt shell, and promptly got a comeback 
that removes all doubt about that Ross mat- 
ter. As near’as I could figure it out, the 
big heavy hammer of the Peacemaker just 
simply shunted that thick primer on thru 
the comparatively thinner cup in the shell 
that holds the regular primer, then the 
primer went off, and the black powder came 
back thru about an eighth-inch hole in the 
shell and smoked things up in the back 
yard a whole lot. Fortunately, I have to 
wear glasses, but that did not prevent me 
being all ready for the minstrel show. 

Then another time I was trying out a 
H.P. fitted to the S.S. Winchester action. 
About one cartridge out of three split its 
shell up the back. The hot gas came out 
of that little hole in the top of the S.S. 
block about as aforesaid hot gas comes from 
an earnest politician along about election 
time. Again the glasses saved my eyes from 
a scorching. Now, that gas had to travel 
back between the shell case and the chamber 
wall, then up between the end of the barrel 
and the block, and remember, it was then 
going straight up, at right angles to the 
direction my face was. But it spread out, 
came back six to eight inches to my face, 
traveled around another set of corners made 
by my glasses, and still had pep and heat 
enough to cause my eyelids to smart all the 
rest of the day. 

At another time a .30-40 blew out some 
of its primers, and even from the little 
touch-hole in the block mentioned just now, 
the same hot gases acted meanly on my eyes, 
even in behind comparatively large lenses 
of my eyeglasses. Of course, the Colt .4 
was farther from my face, but my hand got 
plenty of soot and frying, and my face got 
what was left. 

Now, the good “Old Reliable” hammer 
Sharps will back-jump its gas just the same 
way with some forms of firing pin if the 
primer bursts. A man I know has had 
within a year to have a piece of brass re- 
moved from his eyeball, where it was im- 
bedded beneath the surface, and this piece 
of brass came from a repeating shotgun with 
factory cartridges, and the gun was in first- 
class condition, too. That piece of brass 
came from the rim of the shell, traveled at 
right angles to the barrel, then turned toward 
the buttplate and entered the eyeball. The 
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paper cartridge case was not split, so ‘he 
gas must have traveled back between the 
paper case and the chamber, in spite of 
pressure inside the case crushing the case 


against the chamber wall, then that gas must 
have picked up that bit of brass, turne: 
least two corners, and into the shooter's ye: 

Bullets coming back at the shooter are, of 
course, nothing uncommon. I have had 1! 
happen to me three times—all three return 
bullets hit me, I mean. One struck my '° 
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ard and hurt so much that I partly un- | 
d then and there to see if it had 
wounded me, altho no cut showed 


SO 


dress 


actually ; 
in the pants leg itself. There was only a 
bruise, no skin broken. That bullet, if I | 
recall aright, was a round one, and came | 


from a .38-caliber cap-and-ball Colt revolver. 
The ball had hit a post about twenty yards 
away. had hit a slanting knot just on the 
edge of the knot. This had caused the ball | 
to make a complete hairpin curve, and to 
come right back from the direction it started 
from. The other comeback was a .22 short 
from a rifle; no harm done; and what the 
third one was I have forgotten. What can’t 
happen sometimes does. That’s all I know 
about it. So I will take their word for that 
Ross action. I’m satisfied. 

From early boyhood up I have learned 
how to hold a rifle so as to soak up the re- 
coil. much as a baseball catcher eases up on 
the ball, but so far as I know, one must hold 
a shotgun differently if he would absorb the 
recoil so as not to jar his back teeth loose. 
I have shot 200 grains best black powder 
(yes, 7-odd drams, 200 weighed grains) and 
550 patched bullet, the old Sharps buffalo 
killer, loaded from the muzzle, in a 28-inch 
barrel, 8-pound Sharps hammer gun, and 
while it was a pretty fair recoil, still I 
could use it and not flinch, target or game. I 
never tried it prone. I’ve shot the regular 120- 
grain, 550-grain buffalo load, in the 3°4-inch 
shell, in the good “Old Reliable” 16-pound 
buffalo Sharps, shot it with one hand more 
than once, just as one would shoot a Colt 
45, but held at the hip, of course, as I could 
not hold the heavy gun at arms length. 
When I read of the “terrific kick” of the old 
buffalo Sharps I smile quietly; that man 
either never shot one, or he did not know 
how to shoot. Evidently the general sissyfi- 
cation of many men in America today has 
worked down from the head to the right 
shoulder. 

Also we hear occasionally about the afore- 
said “terrific recoil”—it has a nice terrific 
mouth-filling sound, and seems to be very 
popular—of the .45 Colt six-shooter. When 
I take a man out to teach him how to use a 
six-gun I have to cure various and sundry 
bad habits, acquired, no doubt, from reading 
dime novels that sell today for $1.75. All 
about bad men and the Far West, by T. Pot- 
boiler, the “T” being for “Tenderfoot.” One 
of the most usual faults is trying to crush 
the six-gun handle. It is usually of good 
hard walnut or black rubber, so what’s the 
use’ J take the gun, sit down, hold the 
handle by merely squeezing it between my 
open palms, and pull the trigger with my 
little finger—not a finger encircling the grip 


at all. Of course, the gun jumps into the 
air, usually makes a neat curve backward of 
about one foot, and lands in my lap. But 
the bullet hits the 3-inch black at, say, about 
15 yards. And so does the next one, and 
the one after that. Just ordinary fair shoot- 
ing from a seated position with two hands 
resting between one’s knees. But it proves 
to the beginner that there is no need to hold 


her down. Let her jump. What of it? 

: time ago I had out a first-class game 
rifle shot, who had tried to shoot a revolver 
lor twenty years. That trembling life grip 
in the handle was his only fault. After I 
I ilmed the Peacemaker a few times as 
just inentioned, he tried the same thing, and 
ni : black most of the time, too. I taught 
vith one box of cartridges—at least he 


vut of 5 off-hand, 50 yds., in the 8-inch | 


vith the last five cartridges in the first 
ind that is good shooting for any man. 
en he was the most intelligent and 
juently the easiest man to teach I’ve 
<en out to the pit. 

irposely broke him of that handle- 
« delusion with the .45 S.A. Colt 
‘ull charge of black powder, then 
him over to his .38 O. M. 6-inch Colt | 
mokeless charges, factory loaded, and | 
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Keep Your Gun Right 


The clean gun is a sure gun—one 
that will last for years. Marble’s 
Cleaning Implements are need- 
= ed by every gun owner—the best 
insurance against destruction by rust and 

corrosion he can buy. Most dealers have 
Marble’s Equipment—f you can’t get what you 
want, order direct. Send for the Marble’s catalog. 
Marble’s Line also includes Safety Pocket and Camp Axes, Clean- 


ing Rods, Hunting Knives, Gun Sights, Waterproof Match Box, Com- 
passes, Fish Gaff, Auxiliary Cartridges, Shell Extractors and Recoil Pads. 


Rifle Cleaner cite 


Thoroly cleans without injuring the finest rifle and removes all lead, rust or powder 
residue. Made of sections of softest brass gauze washers, on a spirally bent spring 
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tempered steel wire—may be attached to any standardrod. 69c. Statecaliber wanted. 
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Anti- | | 
. Rust 
” Ropes 


When saturated with oil they prevent rusting or pitting—perfect 
protection for any gun. One oiling lasts for years. For shotguns or f 
rifles, 60c; for revolvers, 30e. State gauge or caliber wanted. ’ 


Jointed Rifle Rod 


The best general purpose rod, for it can be packed in a small space 
and when screwed together it’s as solid as a one-piece 
rod—can’t wobble, bend or break. Three brass sec- 
tions, with two steel joints, steel swivel at its end. 
May be had in brass or steel, 26, 30 and 34 inches 
long, $1.25. Give calibre and length desired. 


Nitro Solvent Oil 


This wonderful oil will keep sportsmen’s equipment 
free from rust—it quickly dissolves the residue of all 
powders. A perfect lubricant. 2-0z. bottle, 35¢; 
6-0z. can, 65ce. By mail, 10c extra. Sample free. 


Shot Gun Cleaner 


Same construction as rifle cleaner. Guaranteed not to 
injure bore. Exceedingly durable. Will keep your gun 
clean and prolong its life. 1.00. State gauge wanted. 
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MARBLE ARMS & MFG. CO., 571 Delta Ave. Gladstone, Mich. 
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CAL. .30 NEWTON RIFLES. 
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These Rifles are the type as 
made by the Newton Arms 
Corporation of Buffalo purchased from receiver's sale, 
hence the low price. The .30 Newton is perhaps the most popu- 
lar Rifle in the entire world. Long range, high velocity, with a very low 
trajeciory. Below please see an illustration of the new .30 Newton Cartridge tor New- 
ton Rifles. Price, $10.40 per hundred. It is loaded with a 180-grain expanding point, non-toul- 
ling, Lubalov metal boat-tail Bullet. We will furnish Primed Shells at $4.05 per hundred. The 
Bullets at $2.70 per hundred. 





196 - page 

Catalog Cut 
of Rifles, & 

ShotGuns = = Exact 
and Tack. F.M.P Size 
le, etc.,also OPEN POINT EXPANDING 


of Cocker Reloading Tools at $6.75. 

Spaniel hunting dogs, sent on receipt of three two-cent stamps to pay postage and part cost of book. 
Address all correspondence to 

KIRTLAND BROS. & CO., Inc., - Dept. 0,),D. - 90 Chambers Street, New York, N. Y. 
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PRICE, $45.00 











Just write: ‘I saw your ad in Outdoor Life.” 
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Your Trip 
to Alaska 


You’ll spend many dollars ; 
and weeks of time—and you'll have splen- 
did sport—but all you’ll have to show for 
it will be your trophies. Worth while, 
isn’t it to have those trophies mounted 
by a master who has made taxidermy his 
life work ? 


Field Guide and 
Big Game Records 
FREE 


Send today for this beautiful little volume 
showing record specimens of big game mounted 
by Jonas Brothers. You will be delighted by 
the lifelike expression ofthe mountings and will 
find the booklet well worth keeping. It is free. 


JONAS BROS., 


1024 Broadway, 


TAXIDERMISTS 
AND FURRIERS 
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Denver, Colo. 





Stewart -Kidd Famous Out- 
door Books 


THE BOOK OF THE PIKE 


by O. W. Smith 
Author of ‘‘Casting Tackle and Methods” 


This is the first 
and only com- 
plete book on 
the American 
Pikes. Itis Mr. 
Smith’s answer 
to the many 
questions ask- 
ed him, as Ang- 
ling Editor of 
Outdoor Life, 
by eager and 
puzzled pike- 
fishermen all 
over the coun- 
try. Besides a 
great fund of natural history and scientific in- 
formation, there are many amusing anecdotes. 
Some of the Chapters: Description of the 
American Pikes; The Little Pickerels; Fly-Fish- 
ing for Great Pike; Trolling for Muskellunge; 
The Fine Art of Pike Cooking; Casting for Great 
Pike with Artificial Lures. 


Illustrated 12 mo. Silk cloth $3.00 


THE OUTDOOR LIFE PUB. CO. 
1824 Curtis St. Denver, Colo. 
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The Modern Rifle 


an up-to-the-minute book for riflemen, 
dealing with strictly modern weapons 
and their loads. 


By J. R. BEVIS, B. Sc., Ph. D., 
and 
JOHN A. DONOVAN, M. D. 
193 Pages; Cloth,$1.25; postpaid; Leather, $1.75, postpaid 
Address 
OUTDOOR LIFE PUB. CO. 


Denver. Colorado 














choice lies between the striking power of 6s 
with a rather thin pattern and 7s with suf- 
ficient density, but a restricted range on ac- 
count of lost energy. Many rightly prefer 
No. 7 shot; it all depends on the gun. 

The late Armin Tenner, a German who 
made many ballistic tests about twenty-five 
years ago, reached the conclusion that it was 
little worth while to load a 12-bore gun with 
more than 3 drams of powder. According 
to his figures, his calculations and _ his 
theories, since air resistance is in accord- 
ance with the square of the velocity, it was 
not worth while to start small shot, shot used 
on game birds, beyond a certain moderate 
velocity, the velocity obtained from 3 drams, 
because if such a thing were done, the in- 
creased air resistance would so quickly re- 
duce the speedy load as to bring it on even 
terms with the slower charge by the time 
the game was struck. According to Mr. 
Tenner, all we got out of heavy charges was 
a heavy kick and a blown-up pattern. There 
is some truth in what Mr. Tenner said, but 
it is not all truth. Some guns do not blow 
up the pattern with a high velocity load, 
and air resistance doesn’t slow up shot to 
quite the extent that he claimed. 

We will go into this using as a basis 34% 
drams and 144 ounce of shot, and 3 drams 
with the same quantity of shot. The muzzle 
velocity figures are 1,400 feet for the heavier 
charge and 1,290 for the lighter charge. We 
find that No. 2 shot from the 344-dram load 
should kill ducks at 95 yards; from the 3- 
dram load at 90 yards. We will state it in 
the form of a table for ready comparison. 


Maximum _ Remaining 

Killing Velocity Energy 

Shot Range Foot- Foot- 

Size Yards Seconds Pounds 
2 95 305 1.00 
3 85 360 1.16 
4 80 380 1.02 
5 70 425 1.02 
6 60 480 1.01 
7 45 605 1.20 
7% 40 640 Lis 
8 35 685 1.22 
9 2D 820 UB 
10 15 1050 117 

| (Same as above except 3 drams of powder) 
2 90 1.05 
3 80 355 i 
4 70 405 7 
5 65 425 1.02 
6 55 495 1.07 
7 45 575 1.07 
7% 40 610 1.05 
8 35 650 1.00 
| 9 25 77 1.00 
| 10 15 1000 Li 


As may be seen, the increased charge of 
powder extends the range at least 5 yards 
for shot sizes of 6 and larger. With 7 shot 
the range would be extended about 4 yards, 
with 744 something like 3, and less distances 
with smaller sizes. 

This increase in killing range might not 
impress the reader greatly; neither would 
an increase in velocity of 100 feet perhaps; 
and a striking force increased from 17 to 21 
pounds per pellet might be viewed with in- 
difference. It should be remembered, how- 
ever, that a shotgun is strictly a short range 
weapon. In duck shooting 30 yards is short 
range and a bare 20 yards farther is long 
range for an ordinary gun. Nearly all birds 
are killed between a minimum of 90 and a 
maximum of 150 feet. It will be seen, then, 
the consideration that should be given to 5 
yards. With a certain load and size of shot 
a duck might be killed stone dead at 45 
yards, but 30 feet farther away he could 
hardly be made to flinch and could be killed 
only thru accidently striking head or neck. 
That last 10 yards of range, wherein we all 
take chances, hoping to kill, but doubting it, 
is where our shells are wasted in duck 
shooting. 
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A gun that will do clean and regular (jj. 
ing at 60 yards is the ideal duck weapon 
which most of us have in mind. Nothing 
but a good gun with a big load of big shot 
in it will do the work, and the shot mus: be 
driven at high velocity, with patterns which 
will do justice to that pellet speed and 
energy. 


Gun Talk -- No.30 


Chauncey Thomas 


In the May (1922) number of Outdoor 
Life Mr. Williams, otherwise favorably 
known in these pages for some time back 
as “Bill,” and Mr. Elliott, ex-Canadian ol. 
dier, who has seen more than one Ross rifle 
bolt implanted in a victim’s head, held a 
nice little conversation on the subject of 
rear-traveling Ross bolts, and finally came 
to the unanimous verdict that such do hap.- 
pen; then they suggest that I try it. Why 
me? I'll take their word for it. No argu- 
ment whatever. Once on a time I tried 
heavy brass rifle primers, No. 242W, in the 
.45 Colt shell, and promptly got a comeback 
that removes all doubt about that Ross mat- 
ter. As near’as I could figure it out, the 
big heavy hammer of the Peacemaker just 
simply shunted that thick primer on thru 
the comparatively thinner cup in the shell 
that holds the regular primer, then the 
primer went off, and the black powder came 
back thru about an eighth-inch hole in the 
shell and smoked things up in the _ back 
yard a whole lot. Fortunately, I have to 
wear glasses, but that did not prevent me 
being all ready for the minstrel show. 

Then another time I was trying out a .22 
H.P. fitted to the S.S. Winchester action. 
About one cartridge out of three split its 
shell up the back. The hot gas came out 
of that little hole in the top of the S.S. 
block about as aforesaid hot gas comes from 
an earnest politician along about election 
time. Again the glasses saved my eyes from 
a scorching. Now, that gas had to travel 
back between the shell case and the chamber 
wall, then up between the end of the barrel 
and the block, and remember, it was then 
going straight up, at right angles to the 
direction my face was. But it spread out, 
came back six to eight inches to my face, 
traveled around another set of corners made 
by my glasses, and still had pep and heat 
enough to cause my eyelids to smart all the 
rest of the day. 

At another time a .30-40 blew out some 
of its primers, and even from the little 
touch-hole in the block mentioned just now, 
the same hot gases acted meanly on my eyes, 
even in behind comparatively large lenses 
of my eyeglasses. Of course, the Colt .4 
was farther from my face, but my hand got 
plenty of soot and frying, and my face got 
what was left. 

Now, the good “Old Reliable” hammer 
Sharps will back-jump its gas just the same 
way with some forms of firing pin if the 
primer bursts. A man I know has had 
within a year to have a piece of brass re- 
moved from his eyeball, where it was im- 
bedded beneath the surface, and this piece 
of brass came from a repeating shotgun with 
factory cartridges, and the gun was in first- 
class condition, too. That piece of brass 
came from the rim of the shell, traveled at 
right angles to the barrel, then turned toward 
the buttplate and entered the eyeball. [he 
paper cartridge case was not split, so ‘he 
gas must have traveled back between the 
paper case and the chamber, in spite of 
pressure inside the case crushing the case 
against the chamber wall, then that gas must 
have picked up that bit of brass, turned at 





least two corners, and into the shooter's «ve: 
Bullets coming back at the shooter are. of 
course, nothing uncommon. I have had 1 


happen to me three times—all three return 
bullets hit me, I mean. 


One struck my :° 
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ey hard and hurt so much that I partly un- 
dressed then and there to see if it had | 
actually wounded me, altho no cut showed 
in the pants leg itself. There was only a 


bruise, no skin broken. That bullet, if I | 
recall aright, was a round one, and came | 
from a .38-caliber cap-and-ball Colt revolver. | 


The ball had hit a post about twenty yards 
away, had hit a slanting knot just on the 


edge of the knot. This had caused the ball | 
to make a complete hairpin curve, and to | 


come right back from the direction it started 
from. The other comeback was a .22 short 
from a rifle; no harm done; and what the 
third one was I have forgotten. What can’t 
happen sometimes does. That’s all I know 
about it. So I will take their word for that 
Ross action. I’m satisfied. 

From early boyhood up I have learned 
how to hold a rifle so as to soak up the re- 
coil. much as a baseball catcher eases up on 
the ball, but so far as I know, one must hold 
a shotgun differently if he would absorb the 
recoil so as not to jar his back teeth loose. 
I have shot 200 grains best black powder 
(yes, 7-odd drams, 200 weighed grains) and 
550 patched bullet, the old Sharps buffalo 
killer, loaded from the muzzle, in a 28-inch 
barrel, 8-pound Sharps hammer gun, and 
while it was a pretty fair recoil, still I 
could use it and not flinch, target or game. I 
never tried it prone. I’ve shot the regular 120- 
grain, 550-grain buffalo load, in the 3%4-inch 
shell, in the good “Old Reliable” 16-pound 
buffalo Sharps, shot it with one hand more 
than once, just as one would shoot a Colt 
45, but held at the hip, of course, as I could 
not hold the heavy gun at arms length. 
When I read of the “terrific kick” of the old 
buffalo Sharps I smile quietly; that man 
either never shot one, or he did not know 
how to shoot. Evidently the general sissyfi- 
cation of many men in America today has 
worked down from the head to the right 
shoulder. 

{lso we hear occasionally about the afore- 
said “terrific recoil”—it has a nice terrific 
mouth-filling sound, and seems to be very 
popular—of the .45 Colt six-shooter. When 
I take a man out to teach him how to use a 
six-gun I have to cure various and sundry 
bad habits. acquired, no doubt, from reading 
dime novels that sell today for $1.75. All 
about bad men and the Far West, by T. Pot- 
boiler, the “T” being for “Tenderfoot.” One 
of the most usual faults is trying to crush 
the six-gun handle. It is usually of good 
hard walnut or black rubber, so what’s the 
use’ J take the gun, sit down, hold the 
handle by merely squeezing it between my 
open palms, and pull the trigger with my 
litile finger—not a finger encircling the grip 


at all. Of course, the gun jumps into the 
air, usually makes a neat curve backward of 
about one foot, and lands in my lap. But 
the bullet hits the 3-inch black at, say, about 
15 yards. And so does the next one, and 
the one after that. Just ordinary fair shoot- 
ing from a seated position with two hands 
resting between one’s knees. But it proves 
to the beginner that there is no need to hold 
her down. Let her jump. What of it? 
Some time ago I had out a first-class game 
rifle shot, who had tried to shoot a revolver 
for nty years. That trembling life grip 


in the handle was his only fault. After I 
h ilmed the Peacemaker a few times as 
ju entioned, he tried the same thing, and 
hit the black most of the time, too. I taught 
hi ith one box of cartridges—at least he 
out of 5 off-hand, 50 yds., in the 8-inch 
vith the last five cartridges in the first 
ind that is good shooting for any man. 
b en he was the most intelligent and 
ently the easiest man to teach I’ve 
en out to the pit. 
irposely broke him of that handle- 
x delusion with the .45 S.A. Colt 
ull charge of black powder, then 
him over to his .38 O. M. 6-inch Colt 














mokeless charges, factory loaded, and | 
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The clean gun is a sure gun—one 
that will last for years. Marble’s 
Cleaning Implements are need- 
= ed by every gun owner—the best 
insurance against destruction by rust and 

corrosion he can buy. Most dealers have 
Marble’s Equipment—f you can’t get what you 
want, order direct. Send for the Marble’s catalog. 


Marble’s Line also includes Safety Pocket and Camp Axes, Clean- 
ing Rods, Hunting Knives, Gun Sights, Waterproof Match Box, Com- 
passes, Fish Gaff, Auxiliary Cartridges, Shell Extractors and Recoil Pads. 


Rifle Cleaner citings 


Thoroly cleans without injuring the finest rifle and removes all lead, rust or powder 
residue. Made of sections of softest brass gauze washers, on a spirally bent spring 
tempered steel wire—may be attached to any standardrod. 69c. Statecaliber wanted. 


Simp Anti- | | 
I «| CRust 
Ropes 


When saturated with oil they prevent rusting or aap: A sagen i 
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protection for any gun. One oiling lasts for years. For shotguns or 
rifles, 60c; for revolvers, 30e. State gauge or caliber wanted. : 


Jointed Rifle Rod 


The best general purpose rod, for it can be packed in a small space 
and when screwed together it’s as solid as a one-piece 
rod—can’t wobble, bend or break. Three brass sec- 
tions, with two steel joints, steel swivel at its end. 
May be had in brass or steel, 26, 30 and 34 inches 
long, $1.25. Give calibre and length desired. 


Nitro Solvent Oil 


This wonderful oil will keep sportsmen’s equipment 
free from rust—it quickly dissolves the residue of all 
powders. A perfect lubricant. 2-oz. bottle, 35¢; 
6-0z. can, 65c. By mail, 10c extra. Sample free. 


Shot Gun Cleaner 


Same construction as rifle cleaner. Guaranteed not to 
injure bore. Exceedingly durable. Will keep your gun i i 
clean and prolong its life. 1.00. State gauge wanted. 
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PRICE, $45.0 


These Rifles are the type as 
made by the Newton Arms 
Corporation of Buffalo purchased from receiver's sale, 
hence the low price. The .30 Newton is perhaps the most popu- 
lar Rifle in the entire world. Long range, high velocity, with a very low 
trajeciory. Below please see an illustration of the new .30 Newton Cartridge tor New- 
ton Rifles. Price, $10.40 per hundred. It is loaded with a 180-grain expanding point, non-toul- 
ling, Lubalov metal boat-tail Bullet. We will furnish Primed Shells at $4.05 per hundred, The 
Bullets at $2.70 per bundred. 
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CAL. .30 NEWTON 














RIFLES. 
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of Cocker OPEN POINT EXPAN DING Reloading Tools at $6.75. 
Spaniel hunting dogs, sent on receipt of three two-cent stamps to pay postage and part cost of book. 
Address all correspondence to 

KIRTLAND BROS. & CO., Inc., - Dept. 0,D,D. - 90 Chambers Street, New York, N.Y. 
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Just write: “I saw your ad in Outdoor Life.” 
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At night—sleep 


If your nights in camp don’t rest you, and 
you turn out cold and blue and don’t feel 
quite so keen for the next day’s fun, it’s a 
cinch you aren’t sleeping right. Get into a 


KENWOOD 


SLEEPING BAG 


Used and recommended from Equator to Pole. 
Light, snug, sanitary. Adaptable to all climates 
and weather conditions. A fleecy, all wool bag in 
a canvas cover, ready for use in two minutes. 7 
feet long, 5 teet 8 inches around—ample room to 
turn, double flaps protect you in any position; no 
rest-breaking sie buckles, buttons or lacings. 
Three weights » Ibs., 5% Ibs. and 62 lbs. For 
outdoor sleep on one or more 4% lb. bags inside 
the water-proof, wind-proot canvas cover which 
creates tent, bed and floor in one. Cover and 
bag weigh 10 lbs. 


—acinblgaaia MILLS, Dept. D 


Albany, New York 
Kenwood Mills, Ltd. 


Arnprior, Ontario, Canada 





2 Descriptions of the Kenwood Sleeping Bag ana 

WOOL 7 other Kenwood All Wool Comfort Products for 

Pr camp and home, mailed free on receipt of ree 
ODUCTS quest and name of your dealer. 


A REAL MINNOW 


At The End Of Your Line Can Do No More Than One Of Our 
‘“‘AHNA THOROUGHBRED LURES’’ 

Write Now For Free Literature—You Won't 
Regret It—Live Dealers Wanted Everywhere. 

STANDARD BAIT CO., 530 Monument Sq., RACINE, WIS. 








Safety first--with the Filson Cruising 
Coat! In 24-oz. solid wool, up to Filson 
standard in every particular, comfort- 
able and long-lasting. This coat will 
keep you warm--and dry--and safe. A 
lot of joy owning a garment like this. 

Price $12, delivered. 


Our Catalog No. 5 free for the asking. 


Cc. C. FILSON CO. 


1011 First Avenue, SEATTLE, WASH. 





‘‘Filson Clothes for the Man Who Knows’”’ 











it was this gun that he put the 3 out of 5 in 
the 8-inch black at 50 yards, off-hand. Good 
shooting for any man, except, perhaps, a 
few world experts. 

He had heard of our 200-yard long-range 
shooting with six-guns here in Denver, so 
next he wanted to try that, at least to see 
some of it done. Nothing easier. Before he 
had emptied his second box of .38s he too 
was making the prairie pups nervous enough 
to hunt their cellars, off-hand and at 200 
yards. 

But as I have said before, all this is just 
mere playing with a six-gun. The practical 
meat-getting range is 100 feet for the best 
of revolver shots, and about 50 feet, or even 
less, for the kitchen variety of powder 
burners. By meat I, of course, mean small 
game, like grouse, rabbits and other stew 
material. 

When it comes to larger game, like a 
lucky shot at a deer, of course some remark- 
able kills have been made with all kinds of 
one-hand guns, but that does not go for a 
steady diet. This legend of “smash” in a 
revolver load is largely dream stuff, except 
on a man, an animal very easy to kill, by the 
way, and at muzzle range. Then the .45 
has a decided advantage over a_ .38, of 
course. But on larger wild game, such as a 
deer at, say, 75 yards, only two elements 
count with a revolver—either a heart or a 
brain or spine hit, and penetration. This 
means a hard bullet, such as the metal case, 
or metal pointed bullets in the .38 Special 
and the .44 Special, or some of the auto- 
matical pistol bullets. The .44 and the .45 
lead bullets will, of course, do good work 
under the same circumstances—compared to 
the hard .38 bullets, | mean—but, neverthe- 
less the element that gets the meat to the 
sod in all this revolver work on larger ani- 
mals is not “smash,” but just penetration. 
The bullet from a revolver must cut quickly 
a vital organ, like the heart, brain, spine 
or larger artery, or the game will travel and 
is then seldom found dead. 

Now, before objecting in print to this as- 
sertion about the 50-100-foot effect small- 
meat range of any six-gun, even in the hands 
of a good shot, kindly consider that game is 
seldom met with in a gallery. It is usually 
out of doors; it is not always in the best 
of light; it is not going to stand still in- 
definitely, and the wind often is in evidence, 
to say nothing of the light. Another six- 
gun man—and a good one, too—and [I last 
summer were shooting at a letter envelope 
stuck to a tree at about 40 yards. At the 
same spot in the forenoon I had put 5 out of 
6 shots from a .44 Russian 8-inch barrel tar- 
get gun ona nickel at 25 yards. This time we 
were firing a .38 Smith & Wesson Special 
target gun, with factory loads. I had also 
used factory .44 loads in the forenoon. 

I did manage to hit the tree with all my 
shots—about 20—if I recall aright, but my 
friend, one of the best revolver shots in the 
West, missed that 15-inch tree about half 
the time, and did not hit the white envelope 
once. I hit it a few times. The reason? 
Simple enough—and I mention it here just 
to drive in the point that gallery conditions 
are not outdoor meat-getting conditions. 
The place where we fired from was under a 
tree that let light down between the leaves. 
Those leaves danced irregularly as slight 
puffs of breeze came and died down, and 
the shadows and bright sunlight danced like 
fairies over that six-gun barrel. Sometimes 
both front and rear sight were in the bright 
sunlight, then instantly the front sight would 
be in shadow and the rear in sunlight, or the 
reverse; then both sights would be shaded. 
It was just a dance of various lights all 
along the barrel, and from about a 3-inch 
ground we often made at that distance in 
the shade, the group under such outdoor (not 
gallery) conditions swelled to about 15 
inches in my case and to maybe 2 feet in 
the case of my friend. 











It was an open grove, just the pl 
stir up small game if it had been 


€ to 


in the 
wilderness, and mighty few men under the 


same conditions could have hit a 
half the time at 10 to 15 yards. 

Now please step out into the open, where 
the wind sways the arm. Try a 3-inch ~~ 
at 10 yards, in said wind, or even light 
breeze. Just give outdoor conditions a re ally 
fair test, not just one day, but covering, say, 
ten days, with various lights, winds and 
maybe cold fingers, pointing down, then 
level, then upward, with factory smokeless 
ammunitions; forget scratch shots, count 
every shot, and see what kind of a group 
you get—4 out of 5 shots at 50 feet? (jj 
course, results will vary with different men, 
but I think it a fair statement to say that, day 
in and day out, one can do just about twice 
as good in gallery with the same gun as he 
can outdoors under game-killing conditions, 
And by “outdoors” here I do not mean an 
outdoor range, either. As a rule outdoor 
ranges have kind breaks. On a good outdoor 
range one usually shoots north, hence a 
steady light, no sun, no shade alternating, 
and never any dancing leaf shadows, and the 
black bull’s-eye is always clear, always on 
the level with the arm, and stands still until 
one shoots. 

If you can’t get small game easily—or 
rather get shots at it (city men for example) 
—then take the six-gun into the open coun- 
try and have a friend go along with a tin 
can tied to the end of a long fish pole. Let 
the friend go 50 to 100 feet ahead of the 
shooter, but off to one side, out of bullet 
range, and let him sort of angle that can 
as he pleases around in the grass and among 
the low bushes. Then hit that can 4 out of5 
shots. Hits that average less than 3 out of5 
are not worth while for game shooting, and 
even 3 out of 5 is doubtful. After one more 
or less hurried shot the live small game us- 
ually vanishes, and if it comes in sight again 
at all, it all too often is moving or is at too 
long range except just to pop away at. And 
when far from the shelves, with not many 
pegs in the belt, just dusting a rabbit some- 
how loses its interest. Better save them for 
another chance tomorrow. And this is what 
I mean when [ say that outdoor game con- 
ditions with a six-gun mean about half the 
range of gallery shooting, if not even one: 
third the range. Try it. 


Guns and Public Safety 


The Good Citizen Left Defenseless. 
To the Editor of The Herald: 

Mr. E 3. Parker’s letter in Tuesday’s issue 
anent firearms is such a clear indication of the 
state of mind of many citizens that I beg your 
indulgence for space in reply. 

He says, in referring to the Eighteenth Amend- 
ment, ‘‘Further results, according to prohibition 
exponents—a highly moral country, . . . 10 
drunkenness (?) and everybody happy. Why in 
the name of reason can’t the manufacture and 
sale of the deadliest weapons ever known to 
mankind be also prohibited?” 


crouse 





Mr. Parker has touched a vital spot, appat 
ently without knowing it. He inserts the ques- 
tion mark after ‘‘no drunkenness” and does not 
see that if his plan were literally followed (no 
manufacture or sale of firearms) we would have 


the same old trouble, i. e., the law-abiding citizen 
would give up his protection, while the thug 
would “make his own,” just as under prohibi- 
tion. The community’s danger would be 1 
finitely greater, however, for while the ‘ome 
brewer’s and bootlegger’s poison is a risk 
for all who drink it, the thug-owned gun docs 
not ask the consent of its victim. 

Cannot our well meaning friends see the 
ence between more severe penalties for th: wu 
authorized gun-toter and a fool law that 
decent people helpless? As long as our 
deal out sentences that are about as efi 
as revoking the criminal’s public library 
we will have endless crimes with firearms. 
not severely punish the man who deserve ; 
Why? Will there never be another Judge ‘Us 
sell, who, with a couple of 18-year sentences, 
promptly ended the garroting on Boston om: 
mon back in the Civil War days? Can’: te 
brother from Cohasset see that such action 's 4 
thousand times better for us all than to 4 
Massachusetts enact a law which will giv 
thug a legal guarantee that he may burg ‘12 
your home, kidnap your little ones, assault you 
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and blackjack or murder you, all because 
\re a law-abiding citizen, and are conse- 
y defenseless? 


rditor Outdoor Life:—As a gun lover, 
consequently a lover of your magazine, 
| hea to enclose a clipping from a recent 

tion of the Boston Herald, in which I 
have tried to answer one of the “peace 
cranks.” The suggestion he made is a fair 
sample of what we are obliged to meet here 
in the East, and if it was not so sad it would 
be funny. One only needs to look at the 
daily headlines to see that New England is 
as wild as any woolly West, but the cures 
offered make some of us ashamed of our 
race. 

At the annual hearing at the Massachu- 
setts State House, held by the Committee on 
Public Safety, for consideration of bills 
offered for 1922 regarding firearms, one of 
our legislators solemnly declared that it 
would be a great protection for our citizens 
if we could stop the manufacture of the 
sizes of cartridges that would fit these death- 
dealing weapons (pistols and _ revolvers), 
thus making it so much harder for the mur- 
derer, etc. This was the limit, but was 
gravely stated and as gravely considered. I 
trust [ may be forgiven for having asked 
the gentleman what his method of procedure 
would be if his home was invaded—if he 
would ask the thug to listen while he read 
him an extract from the “Revised Laws of 
Massachusetts” for 1922. As a matter of 
record I will state that the committee dis- 
carded all the bills offered, and drew one of 
its own, which seems to be a reasonable one, 
and is about to become a law. This, how- 
ever, does not prevent the annual petitioners 
who want something drastic from appearing 
again next year, and, as they say, every year, 
until they win. 

Personally, I am convinced that the whole 
trouble is not a matter of inadequate law, 
but lax enforcement. We all acknowledge 
that present conditions are rotten, but by 
allowing the discussion to center on statutes, 
we gun lovers are placed on the defensive, 
for we are obliged to ask that in all the 
revisions of laws due consideration be given 
to our sport, as well as our personal protec- 
tion. It then looks to the unthinking por- 
tion of the public as if we let our interests 
come between the criminal and laws that 
would get him. When some crank offers an 
insane regulation, we ask that it be not too 
hard on us. This is all wrong. Our best 
defense is an attack, and a violent one. 
Present laws are not enforced, and we should 


get up on our hind legs and demand prompt 
prosecutions and the limit on punishments. 
When the words “court” and “judge” are 


spoken, most men cringe and begin to 
whisper, as if they feared what might happen 
if they criticised. If the courts are not paid 
servants of the law-abiding citizen, then what 
earth are they? Cannot we raise such 
clamor that public feeling will be aroused 
nd will put the blame where it belongs? 
[hen at the next consideration of firearms 
levislation, either local or national, the other 
will have some explaining to do. 

recent laundering of soiled legal 
1 of the Massachusetts bar should con- 
e other states that they have some work 
, and the recent message of our Gov- 
r Cox, scathingly comparing the number 
‘fenders actually jailed and those who 
mly fined, or placed on probation, or 
r cases placed on file, etc., in this state 
e, should be followed by similar com- 
ons in other states. I am not a lawyer, 
do not know how this is to be done, but 
lieve the time has come for us to step 
1 from the prisoner’s cage and put the 

y man in. CHESTER WING. 

‘rookline, Mass. 





‘he destructive drainage operations of a 
will absolutely counteract the conserva- 
efforts of millions. 


























Better Your Aim 





Is Your Rifle Lyman Equipped? 


Gert ere Lyman equipment con- 
sists of a Lyman Rear Sight, tang 
or receiver style; a Lyman Ivory or 
Gold Bead Front, Special Target Front, 
or a Combination Hunting and Target 
Front; and a Lyman Folding Leaf Sight 
toreplace thefactorycrotch sight. While 
it is true that even partial Lyman 
equipment will better your shooting, 
complete equipment gives you the 
best results. That is why we strongly 
urge you to adopt complete Lyman 
equipment, 


Send for Catalog 


Our free catalog shows a wide choice of 
complete Lyman equipment for all Amer- 
ican and most foreign rifles. Write for 
it now and get the sights best suited 
to your needs at your dealer's; or give 
us your make, model and caliber. 


LYMAN GUN SIGHT 
CORPORATION 
85 West St., 
Middlefield, 


7} 


Vv, 















& 


Lyman Ivory 
or Gold Bead 


This sight is made 
to replace the fac- 
tory sight on all 
rifles taking the regular 
rifle type of front sight. 
The ivory or gold bead 
can be seen much more 
plainly than a metal 
bead, and will not shoot away from 
the light. Three bead diameters: 
No. 3, 1-16"; No. 28, 3-32"; 
No. 20, 1-8". $1.00 each. For 
Carbines: No. 26, 1-16"; No. 32, 
3-32"; No. 24, 1-8". $1.00each. 


iva 


Lyman Folding Leaf Sight 


This sight replaces the factory crotch 
sight. and is an excellent auxiliary 
sight. Has two leaves, crotch and 
bar. The baris often desirable for deep 
twilight shooting, and the crotch can 
be use? to check up the alignment of 


your sights if you suspect your rifle has been subjected 
tocarelesshandling. Both leaves should be folded down 
() 


Conn. 
4] 


(7) 


out of the way when tang or receiver rear sight is used. 


Price, $1.75. (Special for Remington Model 8, $2.50) 





No. 1A, $4.50 


(Loching Fentare) No. 2A, with 


No. 1, $4.00 
(Showing Stem) Disc, $5.00 


Lyman “Tang” Rear Sights 


These sights are adapted for easy mounting on 
the tang of practically all popular American sport- 
ing rifles. Their close-up position minimizes lat- 
eral variation, and practically eliminates the difficult lining up of front 
and rear sights. Nos. | and 1A are essentially hunting sights. No. 
| has the Lyman Spring Action. No. 1A has the exclusive Lyman 
Locking Feature. h sights have extra Built-in Turn-Down Peep, 
yo two sizes of aperture that cannot belost. No. 2A, with Lyman 

king Feature, has a large detachable cup disc in place of the Turn- 
Down Peep and is suitable for both hunting and target. Also furn- 
ished with spring action instead of locking feature as No. 2; price, $4.50. 
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“A Great Duck Boat!” 








That’s what every Sportsman says about 


The 


vw DARROW 


Steel Hull with Cypress Deck and reinforce- 
ments, light weight, flaring side, flat bottom, 
steady, non-tipping, easy draft, quiet, snag 
proof. Moves treely in shallow water. 5 Sizes. 
Guaranteed to last for years. Write tor Free 
Catalog Folder. 


DARROW STEEL BOAT CO. 
34 CLINTON ST. ALBION, MICH. 


TRAPS-GUNS | 


Hunting Search Lights, Animal Baits, and all 
Trappers’ Supplies at lowest prices. Write for 
Trappers Guide, Catalog of Trappers Supplies, 
Game Laws, Fur Market information. All sent 


free. 
. E. W. BIGGS & CO. 
188 BIGGS BLDG., KANSAS CITY, MO. 




















“Rifle Marksmanship and Automatic 
Rifle Marksmanship” 


published thru the United States Infantry 
Association. This book takes the place of 
Small Arms Firing Manual, which was the 
authorized text in the army. It is the au- 
thorative text on the subject from now on. 
This book is something every rifleman should 
have—is a handy size and annotated and 
foot-noted so as to be easily understood. It 
; gives the new methods of training in marks- 
manship, which are much superior to the old 
methods, ard is on the whole an excellent 
training manual. 
Any rifleman who will read and study the 
text of “Rifle Marksmanship” will surely 
make an expert shot of himself. For the 
expert the book will be most interesting. 
Prepared by Col. A. J. Macnab and 
Maj. Townsend Whelen 


$1.00 POSTPAID 


Outdoor Life Publishing Company 


DENVER, COLO. 


BINOCULARS 


World's best makes. Send for special bargain 
list and trial offer. 


ENTERPRISE DISTRIBUTING CO. 
8-16 E. 3rd. CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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CAMPING in COMFORT 
( ohn A. Donovan, M. D., F. A. cs.) 


Joint author of ““The Modern Rifle,” 
and member of National Champion- 
ship Rifle Team, N. R. A., 1911, 


Every phase of the camping game from A to 
Izzard is covered in this book, including sug- 
gestions for clothing, footwear, camera, 
glasses, waterproofing, fireproofing, cooking 
utensils, sleeping bags, guns, foods, etc, 





60c postpaid 


THE OUTDOOR LIFE PUBLISHING CO. 


1824 Curtis Street Denver, Colo. 











THE Cooker for Automobilists 


What's a trip without a wholesome, camp 
cooked feed? Our Liberty Kamp Kuker 
brings out the full flavor of steaks, sausage, 
fish, corn, etc. Quick fire, charcoal or wo 
hanging ‘fre grate; plates, tongs, lifter. 
Pays for itself the first week or two. 
At your dealers—or direct, only 
$.7.50 
complete prepaid. 
Money-back satis 
faction guarantee 
Literature Free. 
Interesting deal- 
ers proposition. 
Liberty Thrift Bank Co. 


Rochester, N.Y. 
















20 Water St. 
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Conducted by C. G. WILLIAMS 


Correspondents are requested to enclose 2 cents in postage with questions if answers are desired by 
mail. Write questions clearly, legibly and briefly as possible, and always enclose proper name, not 
necessarily for publication, altho noms de plume are not as desirable for publication as real names, 








I am thinking of purchasing a shotgun, but 
am undecided as to what make to get. I have 
used a 12-gauge double Parker considerably, but 
think I would prefer a repeater. I want a gun 
principally for rabbits, to be used, as a rule, in 
brushy country. I have just about decided on 
a 16-gauge. What do you think of this gauge 
for the purpose? What, in your opinion, would 
be the better gun for my purpose, a Winchester 
hammerless ’ repeating 16-gauge gun or a Savage 
hammerless repeating 16-gauge? Do you think 
some other make is better? As I want to use 
the gun chiefly for rabbits, but possibly for 
quail, dove, etc., how would you suggest the 
barrel should be bored, and what length? What 
are the current prices of the above-mentioned 
guns?—Clay Caldwell, Los Angeles, Calit. 

Answer.—As shells are loaded at the present 
time, the 16-gauge is not a very efficient shot- 
gun, tho my experience has been that by load- 
ing one’s own shells it can be made into a very 
ethcient all-around gun. I have always thought 
that with factory loaded shells the 20-gauge is 


equally as good, if not a better gun, than the 
16-gauge. The Remington and Winchester com- 
panies make 20-gauge repeaters, and the Win- 
chester Company makes 16-gauge, while the 
Ithaca, Parker, Fox and Lefever make both 16 


and 20-gauge in double guns. The Savage Arms 
Corpor ation makes a shotgun in 12- gauge only. 
There wili be no practical difference in shooting 
qualities, on the average, between any of these 
makes of guns. I cannot tell you the current 
prices of these guns, but believe that the prices 
run from about $30 to $1,000, depending on 
grade.—Editor. 


Would like to know if the ammunition made 
by the Remington Arms Company, and called 
the .38-55 high-power, which develops 1,700 foot- 
seconds, 1,640 foot-pounds, with the usual 255- 
grain bullet, will in any way damage or give 
any inaccuracy when shot from the Winchester 
model 94 rifle? Tell me all you can about this 
special load. Also, which is the best to shoot 
in this model rifle, the Winchester high-velocity 
or Remington high- power load? I would like to 
shoot them both, and would like to know if the 
latter will in any way harm the barrel or any 
parts of the model 94 Winchester rifle. I have 
written to both makers, but did not receive any 
satisfaction.—J. C. Soper, Nashville, Tenn. 

Answer.—The cartridges known as the “High 
Velocity” or “High Power’ are exactly the 
same—with the exception that they are made by 
different companies—and were made to be used 
in any of the rifles chambered for this cartridge, 
as they give but slightly ligher breech pressures 
than is given by the black powder cartridge. 
You will find those more powerful cartridges to 
give about the same accuracy as the ones loaded 
with black powder, tho their killing power is 
greatly increased. You can use either of these 
cartridges in your model ’94 Winchester and 
know that you will not have any bad effects to 
either the barrel or the action. I would not, 
however, use the black powder just before using 
the smokeless loads, as the black powder fouling 
will cake on the rifling, and then when the 
achenad bullet is shot, the rifle will kick like 
Maud, on account of this fouling.—Editor. 


What kind of a pistol would a .380 Luger be 
for rabbit, sage chicken and coyotes? What 
kind of groups can the average pistol shooter 
make at 10, 20, 50 and 100 yards with the .30 
Luger with a 33-inch barrel? If this is not a 
good gun for the above purpose, kindly recom- 
mend one that is.—C. Bundy, Leo, Wyo. 

Answer.—The best one-hand gun that I know 
of for rabbit and sage hens is a .22 pistol or 
.22 automatic pistol; the .22 revolvers are also 
good. The pistols—that is, single-shot pistols— 
are the Smith & Wesson with the 10-inch barrel, 
the Stevens and the Fialla. The automatics are 
Colt and Reising, and the revolvers are Smith & 
Wesson and Colt. When it comes to shooting 
coyotes, it is very doubtful if you ever would 
be able to kill one with a pistol or revolver, 
and I would say get a rifle for them. The Colt 
or Smith & Wesson revolvers would be more 
accurate than the .30 Luger.—Editor. 


I am thinking of buying a Springfield ’06, but 
do not care for the regulation sight for sporting 
purposes. Is there an open sight on the market 
that can be fitted to the gun? If so, will you 
kindly let me know who can do the job?—R. 2 
Winham, Las Cruces, N. M. 

Answer.—Mr. W. King, Call Bldg., San 
Francisco, Calif., makes a rear sight that you 
can place on the Springfield by simply taking 
off the military rear sight and substituting the 





sight bought. Perhaps I would make myself 
clear if I said that you removed the movable 
base and substituted the base that King will 
send. I cannot tell you what the price wil! be, 
but I know that it is there, so you do not need 
a gunsmith to do the job.—KEditor. 





a 


I am planning a hunt into the north wood 
this fall, and I am in quest of information re- 
garding high-power rifles. Which weight bullet 
of the Winchester .30 Government ’06 group is 
most effective on big game, and how eas t 
compare with the .256 Newton? Would you ad- 
vise the Winchester ’06 as being large enough 
for any American big game?—H. Sharp, 
Canon City, Colo. 

.30-’06 is large 





Answer.—The Winchester 
enough for any game to be found on the Ame 
can continent, and at the same time it comes 
the nearest to the all-around rifle to be found, 
unless there are some that I have never heard 
of. Personally, I would get the cartridges 
loaded with the 180-grain bullet in one of the 
expanding point types. These cartridges are 
loaded to give 2, 2,700 foot-seconds velocity and 
an energy of 2,900 foot-pounds. This is over 
1,000 foot- pounds more energy than the .256 will 
give. The .256 is loaded with a 129-grain bullet 
with a velocity of 2,760 foot-seconds and an 
energy of 1,900 foot-pounds.—Editor. 


Will you please tell me by what firm the G. H. 
revolver was manufactured, and if this gun is 
reliable? This gun uses .38 Special and UV. S. 
service cartridges. What is meant by U. S. 
service cartridges? On the barrel it says the 
best American cartridges are those that fit best 
the G.H. revolver. It has a solid frame and 
swing-out cylinder. Behind the trigger guard 
the word Spain is stamped. The monogram 
G. H. is stamped on the frame and handles. 
This gun is nickel plated, and has a thumb 
latch to push forward.—Conrad Lee Dixon, 
Rives, Mo. 

Answer.—The G. H. revolver was and is made 
in Eibar, Spain, and is the cheapest and poorest 
made of any revolver that has ever been sold in 
this country. It is made of iron where the best 
steel should have been used, and the workman- 
ship is not good, tho the external finish is ver 
good. It is now against the law to sell one of 
these revolvers, and anyone selling them lays 
himself liable to the law, not the state law, bu 
the government law of the patent office. I 
would advise you to let it alone, if you ha 
not already bought it, and in case you own it 
you had best throw it away, as it is not reli- 
able. ‘The cartridge is too powerful for the m 
terial in the gun.—Editor. 








the 


Information is wanted as to quaKties of 
“Spring Scope,” a telescopic rifle sight put o ut 
by the Sportsmen’s Accessory Co. of Portlan: 
Ore. I observe that. they are not advertising 
any more, which leaves me in doubt as to worth 
of the contrivance. Would you recommend a 
trial?—John B. Bird, Wauchula, Fla. = 

Answer.—Two sets of the “Spring Scope’ 
were sent to me for trial, one set for the Wit 
chester model 52 and the other set for the 
Springfield. I tried out both sets and found the 
they gave about the same magnification as the 
old three-power Stevens, and it really is a sur- 
prise to one how it brings objects into relief 
that could hardly be seen with the naked eye. 
I did not like them at first, but soon began to 
use them in target shooting, and then saw w 
a help they were, especially with the .22 : 
when shooting at 200 yards.—Editor. 





Will you please tell me the range of the .38-° 
Marlin model 95 rifle and the largest game you 
would recommend it for? Are the Ortgies at 
matic pistols any good? What load would 
recommend with a .38-caliber round ball for 
56, black powder, to use on rabbits and 
cans?—Jess Lombard, Jr., Canon City, Colo 

Answer.—I am a little in doubt as to whet! 
you want the extreme range of the .38-56 or 
killing range, and there is a great amount 
difference between the two, especially when 
comes to walking. The extreme range of ' 
.388-56 is about 1% miles, but the killing ra’ 
is only from 200 to 500 yards, according to 
game shot at. This rifle has been used to 
every animal that has ever made North Amet 
its home, and I believe that it is. powe! 
enough for every animal, including grizzly b: 

I will not recommend the Ortgies pistol, as t 
are not. to my way of thinking, reliable or du 
ble. They are made of poor material and in 
poor manner. In reloading the .38-56 with rou 
ball you can use from 25 to 55 grains of bla 
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- 12 to 16 grains of Du Pont No. 80, 
18 ; grains of Du Pont No. 75 smokeless 
ny of these loads will give good ac- 
the round ball.—Editor. 


y days ago I saw an old rifle made 
nchester people. There is no model 
it; the only reading that appears on 
by Winchester Repeating Arms Co., 


New n, Conn., and King’s improvement ; 
ean A ) following dates: Pat. Oct. 16, 1860, 
Mar 1866. It is a .44-caliber I believe. 


icon two plates that can be taken off—one 
: side—and these seem to be made of 
this the old model ’73 made by these 
ls it an accurate and reliable gun for 
a |-hogs? Does it take the regular .44 
Ww. C. F. cartridge in the black powder | type of 
trid ge Are the Winchester .32-20 high 
artridges a good type of cartridge for 
shooting in a model ’92 rifle?— 
, Florence Sta., Ill 
nswer.—Your old rifle is the Winchester 
model 66, and is the first really successful model 
i a repeating rifle made in this country. I be. 
ieve that it uses a .44 rim-fire cartridge called 
e 44 Henry Flat. These cartridges are still 
ng made by. both the Remington and Win- 
mpanies. The rifle is not what one 
lay call an accurate rifle, and it has 
4 he same power as the .32-20. The model 
73 was another model, improved over the model 
66. The model 73 is still being made, but it is 
: casionally that one sees the model 66. 
This rifle would be powerful enough for ground- 
gs at a range of about 75 yards, but the prob- 
1 would be to hit them.—Editor. 








Will you please tell me where I can get a 
uld to mould 20-gauge balls for a 20-gauge 
r bore shotgun? I wrote the Ideal Mig. 

lid not hear from them. Also, can’t 
the leading sportsman magazines or or- 

get the sportsmen organized so we 

some legislating and knock the anti-gun 

nd keep it out? I think a good per- 

f the sporting fraternity will welcome 

an a ment or do most anything advisable for 

e good of the cause, if someone will dope out 

lan and push it along. Yours truly with 
st wishes for a good, healthy, outdoor maga- 

—J. C. Mote, Sapulpa, Okla. 

Answer.—If you will write to the Yankee 
Specialty Co., Erie, Pa., or the Modern-Bond 
Co., Wilmington, Del., you will be able to get 
2 mould for your 20-gauge round ball. We hope 

ng national association will soon be formed 
nbat this and other evils. We have 
“sounded”? many shooters and they all say, “‘Get 
ur association started’’—forgetful that it takes 
y to attempt such an undertaking.—Editor. 


Which is the best cartridge to use in the No. 
ns pistol, 8-inch_ barrel—the .22 long 
rife or the .22 N. R. A.? In other words, is 
it safe shoot the .22 N. R. A. cartridge in 
this pistol? Which of the Du Pont powders— 
No. 16 o1 No. 20—is best for reloading the .250- 
300) cartridge, to be used in the Savage bolt 
action rifle How many grains could I load, 
the 87-grain bullet made by the Modern- 
Bond Co.? Also give charge of powder for 
29-20 bullet to be used in the .250-3000 Savage 
rifle, and state if there is any difference on ac- 
hape of bullet?—David Jaeger, Cater, 

’ aa. 

Answe You can use the .22 N.R.A. cart- 
ridges the Stevens No. 10 without danger to 
the gu r yourself. No. 16 powder would be 
a better powder to use in the .250-3000 than 
would t No. 21 or 20. No. 21 is no longer 

You could not use No. 16 powder 


with | bullets, else you would fuse the base 
or t let and spoil the barrel of your rifle. 
It you use the jacketed bullet, either the 86- 
gratt the .25-20 or the regular 87-grain of the 


250-30) you ‘could use 39 grains by weight to 
t izzle velocity of 3250 foot-seconds. 
be no difference in charge on account 
rence in the weight of the bullet. If 
y ) reload with the lead bullets, then 
use 12 grains of Du Pont No. 80 powder, 
lepe yn the velocity wanted.—Editor. 





A Complaint 


lutdoor Life:—Can you give me any 
as to the whereabouts or business 
Fred Adolph, Genoa, N. Y., gun- 

November, 1920, I commissioned 
ld me a 16-gauge gun, paying him a 
$200. Gun was to be completed last 
[ have not yet received this gun, and 
answer any of my letters of inquiry 
the matter. Any information you 
1e will be gd appreciated.—T hos. 
ugh, Trafford, Pa. 


he name of Fred Adolph has long 
na non grata’ in the Outdoor Life 
e of our readers have reported to us 
t violations of business methods by 
iding the acceptance of orders (with 
s) for guns that were either unsatis- 
which were not delivered at all. The 
er from Mr. McCullough is a fair 
complaints received from readers in 
We do not know where Fred Adolph 
at the present time. He used to be 
N. Y.—Editor. 
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Comfortable Camping 


guaranteed 





cS 


22 Metropalitan Camp Outfits 


Hite Practical, Compact and 


, Guarentesd Waterproof 


ii 


Poe a7 





Defies the Elements. 
Weighs 19 ounces, Packs 
8x4x112 inches 








Send for free illustrated j 
Catalog = 


It fits the neniee Board 


Satisfaction Guaranteed or Money Refunded 


Metropolitan Air Goods products have stood thetest for 29 years and 
are recommended by thousands of Campers, Hunters, Trappers, Fisher- 
men, Automobilists, Yachtsmen, Canoeists, Ranchmen, Forest Services 
and Woodsmen as the most reliable for out-door purposes. 


METROPOLITAN AIR GOODS CO. ATHOL, MASS, Weiohs 12 Pounds 








THE FINEST GUNS 
Von LENGERKE EDETMOLD INC. 
FH.SCHAUFFLER President, 
349 MADISON AVENUE 
New YorxK Gry 











- PARKER GUN 
When the Quail Call 


and ducks begin to travel south, when the spell of 
Autumn woods lures you from factory, desk or farm, 
you'll find an “Old Reliable” Parker the most perfect 
of companions. 





It comes to the shoulder quickly and naturally, and 
shoots hard and true. Perfect balance, even patterns, 
and long range killing power make it an ideal gun for 
either thick brush or open meadow. 


PARKER BROS., Master Gun Makers, Meriden, Conn., U.S.A. 


At Dealers 
Everywhere 


Booklet on 
Request 





Pacific Coast Agent: A.W. du Bray, Box 102, San Francisco 
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4 ON ED Wi a ee aS 
Let Us Tan Your Hide. 

And let us do your head mounting, rug, robe, 
coat, and glovemaking. You never loseanything 
and generally gain by dealing direct with head- 

= Quarters, 

We tan deer skins with hair on for rugs, or 
trophies, or dress them into buckskin glove 
leather. Bear, dog, calf, cow, horseor any other 
kind of hide or skin tanned with the hair or fur 
on, and finished soft, light, odorless, and made 
up into rugs, gloves, caps, men’s and women’s 
garments when 60 ordered 

Get our illustrated catalog which gives prices 
of tanning, taxidermy and head mounting. Also 
aye - fur goods and big mounted game heads 
we se 


THE CROSBY FRISIAN FUR COMPANY, 
Rochester, N. Y. 








Big Horn Taxidermist and 
Furrier 


WE BUY FURS 


L. BOODE, Proprietor 


SHERIDAN, WYOMING 











WM. J. HACKMEIER 
TAXIDERMIST 
Skins Tanned, Furs Dressed 
Rugs 
645 Golden Gate Avenue 
San Francisco, California 











Learn this Great 
Profession 





‘Mount. Birds 


Animals, Game Heads, and All Trophies! 
The wonderful art of taxidermy which has long been 
kept a secret can now be easily and quickly learned 
by mailin your home ina few weeks. Success guaranteed. 

There are big profits in 
You Can Make Money! taxidermy for men, women 
and boys. Trophies are sent hundreds of miles for the best 
Taxidermists to mount. A skilled Taxidermist like a skilled 
doctor can charge as much as he pleases. 


BEAUTIFUL TROPHIES for Your Home 
You can decorate your own home and den with your rareand 
beautiful specimens. Hunters, trappers and naturalists learn 
in avery shorttime, By our method the profession is simple. 
om Book FREE—“ How to Learn to Mount Birds and 
nimals.” This beautifully <llustrated book, # copy of Taxt- 
y eat Baganine and hundreds of letters from graduates 
sent free if you write st once. Make yourself independent 
by learning this great profession Write now for free book. 
H.W. School of Taxidermy, 64( Elwood Bidg., Omaha, Neb, 


















IN THE FUR FIELD 


* CONDUCTED BY 


A.R.HARDING - 
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Trapping Conditions—Prospecting 


[FDURING the past few years trapping has 
become much more general, so that 
what was fairly good trapping grounds a 
few years ago is now trapped close. Many 
trappers who until recent years had plenty 
of territory all to themselves find conditions 
much different now. In the fairly thickly 
settled parts the number of trappers seems 
to increase with the decrease of the fur 
bearers, brought about, no doubt, by the 
higher prices of raw furs in recent years. 
One of the questions frequently asked is: 
Where is a good trapping location? Before 
anyone should attempt to answer even in a 
general way, they should know something 
about you—that is, whether married or 
single, trapping experience, etc. 

The inexperienced trapper, as a rule, will 
do best at or near his home, for it costs to 
travel and it takes some time to become 
familiar with new grounds. The experienced 
trapper who has always lived in the South 
had best not jump too far north at once, 
for the change will be great and the cold 
severe. The same conditions apply to the 
Far Northern trapper who goes south. If 
the move is, say, from 1,000 to 3,000 miles, 
the climate will be entirely different. 

Trappers looking up new locations, as a 
rule, will look over grounds only a few hun- 
dred miles off where, to a great extent, 
methods used are the same as they have 
been accustomed to. Suppose a Rocky 
Mountain or other Northwestern trapper 
should go to the swamps of the southern part 
of the United States, he would encounter 
much different trapping conditions and prob- 
ably be attacked with fever. On the other 
hand, should the Southern trapper try his 


hand for a season in the Far North he would 
probably become discouraged at the deep 
snows and intense cold. During the winter 
months all traveling is done on snowshoes 
over snow from two to several feet deep, 
The southern trapper operates where shel 
is but little snow and the streams free of 
ice most of the time. The trapper who traps 
in states or provinces whose climate he js 
accustomed to will fare best. 

Trapping conditions are constantly chang. 
ing, especially in the settled sections and 
other localities easy of access. In some 
localities the trapping privileges are rented, 
as the land owner, of course, can do this, 
and if others come on they can be arrested 
and fined for trespass. In a good many 
states numerous small ponds and lakes are 
being rented by trappers for the fur-catching 
privileges, yet there are numerous “fur 
pockets” in even most of the thickly-settled 
states where considerable fur can be taken 
each season. In Ohio last fall, a couple of 
weeks after the trapping season began, | 
visited a trapper who had eleven coon pelts 
in connection with other fur. Another well: 
known farmer with whom I have hunted 
wrote recently that he caught twenty-three 
fine coons last season. So you see, even in 
thickly-settled Ohio there are yet some coons. 

In a general way, on the streams and 
swamps of the Southern states and in the 
mountains of the Northwest and Canada 4 
few hundred miles north of the United 
States, are found the sections where most of 
the professional trappers are located and 
where most of the largest catches are stil 
made, 

New York, St. Louis and Chicago receive 











IN THE WILDS OF ARKANSAS ; 


Arkansas hunters take to ’coon and cat hunting by instinct. 
| old reader of the magazine, J. W. Hatchett, 
hunting quarters near Clinton, where a great variety of furred game is hunted and tra} 


Hatchett calls that section a hunters’ paradise. 


of Clinton, Ark. 


This picture was sent 
It shows some of his frien a 
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raw furs from all parts of America pretty 
generally, S0 while the receipts of each o 
these markets amount to millions of dollars 
each year, it does not indicate that the furs 
were caught nearby. On the other hand, 
New Orleans handled about $2,000,000 last 
ceason, indicating they were from nearby 
states and mostly mink, coon and opossum, 
with fair quantities of muskrat, some otter, 
etc, These furs are of rather poor quality, 
but probably much more plentiful in the 
southern swamps than elsewhere. 

Jumping a thousand miles to the North- 
west is Denver, Colo., one of the leading of 
the wolf-receiving centers. This, however, 
does not mean that wolves are plenty nearby, 
but in Colorado and adjoining states they 
are fairly numerous. The trapper who makes 
a specialty of catching these animals, there- 
fore, figures that not only Colorado, but 
Wyoming, Utah, Nevada, Arizona, New 
Mexico, Northern Texas, Western Oklahoma, 
Kansas and Nebraska are probable trapping 
grounds. 

Another thousand miles to the northwest 
is Spokane, Wash., where, according to re- 
liable reports, two trappers from different 
localities across the Canadian border sold 
their season’s catch for $3,500 and $3,700 
respectively. A forest ranger from the Clear- 
water country of Northern Idaho sold his 
mink and marten for $1,800, while numerous 
smaller catches ranging up to $1,000 have 
been received from Priest Lake, the Pend 
Oreille section, Flathead Basin and other 
districts of the state. Total receipts of this 
market for the year will run in the neighbor- 
hood of $150,000—largely from professional 
trappers. The furs are largely marten, lynx 
and mink, altho more or less muskrat, fox, 
muskrat, otter, etc. 

Tacoma and Seattle receive perhaps a 
million dollars’ worth of furs each year, 
which are mainly sold at auction. These 
offerings are largely trappers’ catches from 
the Canadian Northwest territory and Alaska 
and include marten, lynx, foxes, mink, musk- 
rat, beaver and otter mainly. 

Some four hundred miles north of the 
United States boundary in Western Canada 
is the city of Edmonton, the fur metropolis 
of Western Canada. Here trappers outfit 
for the Far North and here their catch is 
received. It is estimated that some $2,000,- 
000 worth of raw furs pass thru this city 
yearly. There are numerous dealers there 
who until recently were large exporters. 
Since 1914, however, conditions have 


® changed a great deal, a large per cent of the 


collection going to the auctions at Winnipeg 
and Montreal. Buyers from the United 
States are also watching this center, where 
representatives of several houses are located. 


_ News from the country north of Edmonton 
is that marten, next to muskrat, is the most 
numerous of the fur bearers. So far as the 
Mackenzie River country is concerned, this 
1s nearly always the case, but there seems 
to be an even larger proportion this year 
than usual. The marten belongs to the qual- 
ity class of furs, and is highly prized, es- 
pecially in the English markets, where prices 
range from $25 to $50. 


Just enough silver foxes are caught to 
fep up the excitement among the trappers 
thruout e “silver fox country” to the north 
of Edmonton, some of the best specimens 
reachir dmonton being worth about $300, 
4 priccs are a little off here in keeping with 
the trend of other markets. 

With the exception of silver fox no differ- 
'" ‘he prices paid to trappers has be- 
ag tive in the North, however, and 
othe et at the beginning of the season 
wilde vut the winter. | To this extent the 
< trappers are independent of the 
my itside, and have found more than 
ae there is some advantage, after all, 
le safely beyond reach of the tele- 
i ny other communication with the 


rid than slow mail. 


Wolf Trapping in Colorado 


Editor Outdoor Life:—The two wolves 
shown in accompanying pictures ranged 
north of DeBeque, Colo., and on a desert 
southwest of that place. For years they had 
evaded capture by bounty hunters, who each 
year for the past eight have only succeeded 
in taking the young whelps of these var- 
mints. 

In the summer and fall of 1921 these two 
wolves killed two-fifths of the calf crop of 
the Currier Brothers, stockmen of Grand 
Junction, Colo. They also preyed heavily 
on stock owned by J. A. Wilcoxson of De- 
Beque, Colo. These respective stockmen, on 
promise to remove the wolf bounty, which 

















Upper, Big-foot. Lower, Big-foot’s mate 


has proved so ineffective in the capture of 
these wolves, sent the dealer of government 
hunters, H. A. Roberts, into these ranges 
early in February, 1922. Mr. Roberts con- 
fined his first efforts to the country north of 


* DeBeque, and in the course of time found 


that these wolves had disappeared. 

The Currier Brothers reported their pres- 
ence on the ranges south and west of De- 
Beque, so Mr. Roberts moved to the Currier 
Brothers’ cow ranch north of Grand Junc- 
tion, and from this point succeeded in cap- 
turing both the old male and female wolves, 


the latter of which had but three legs, hav- | 


ing lost one of her hind legs in a trap some 
years ago. Mr. Roberts also succeeded in 
locating and capturing the den made by 
these wolves, which contained seven wolf 
pups about a month old, thus bringing an 
end to the most destructive wolves at large 
on the ranges of Colorado. 

After the capture of the male wolf, Mr. 
Wilcoxson, on viewing the pelt of that var- 
mint, remarked to Mr. Roberts that that wolf 
had cost him approximately $10,000 in live- 
stock. Stantey P. Younc. 

Colo. 





NOT ON THE CARD 


They were in a railway train and were 
discussing Dickens. “Well,” said one, “John 
puts ‘Bleak House’ first and ‘Martin Chuzzle- 
wit’ second.” “Excuse me, gentlemen,” said 
a husky voice from the seat behind. “I don’t 
know your pal, John, but you’re bein’ steered. 
There ain’t no such horses runnin’.” 







Season Ahead! 
Get newTrapper’s Bargain Cata- 
log of Baits, Traps, Smokers, etc. Also 
Trapper’s Guide, Game Laws and How to 
Grade Furs. 

Best quality steel 1 3c FUNSTEN ANIMAL BAIT. Fin- $1 
raps aslowas, each est in the world, per can, only 

FUNSTEN BROS. & CO. 
127 Funsten Bidg., ST. LOUIS, MO. 
















Learn FUR Farming 


By mail. Course by A. R. Harding, greatest teacher and 


authority of them all. This new branch of farming pays 
handsomely as main or side line. Large grounds not re- 
quired. Learn this out door business now while the big 


profits can be made. Costs nothing to get the facts. Write 
today. 


AMERICAN FARMERS SCHOOL 
864 Laird Bidg., Minneapolis, Minn. 














BEAR, LION AND CAT TRAILING 
With Hounds, My Specialty 


One of the best and oldest pack of dogs in the West. Deer 
Hunting and Trout Fishing in Season. TERMS REA- 
SONABLE. Thirty years’ experience in hunting in 
West. Best of reference, including editor Outdoor Life. 


SCOTT TEAGUE, YAMPA, COLO. 











EXPERT 
Taxidermists and Furriers 
M. R. MOHR & CO. 


321 Sprague, Spokane, Washington 


rappers: Wants your name 
hmcy we to- and address if 


day—prospects you are a to 
u 


very good. For 


best results it’s trap or 


important to have 
constant up-to- 
the-minute market 
information. 
Fouke gives it. 


Get the jump on 


the other fellow. a SEN D TO-DAY 
SRSSSSSHSHSSSSRHSSeSSeeSeaSeoSeeesee 
FOUKE FUR COMPANY 
228 Fouke Building, St. Louis, Mo. 
Put my name on your books for Fouke Market Re- 
rts and ‘““‘The Trapper’s Pardner,’’ the new 
k on how to trap and grade furs, game laws, 


~ 


low prices on all supplies—all FREE. 








It will pay you to look thru the 
advertising pages of this issue. 
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HOOKED! 


Good fishing begins at the tackle counter. 
Confidence in your tackle is a big factor 
in landing the fish. 

The Tritch Special Rod with Rainbow 
Brand flies, lines, leaders and reels will 
satisfy fishermen who are particular. 
Ask your dealer for Rainbow Brand Tackle. 


THE TRITCH HARDWARE CO. 
DENVER, COLO. 
SOLE DISTRIBUTORS 
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WILBUR SHOTGUN PEEP SIGHT, deadly addition to the modern 


shotgun, 


Makes good shots of poor ones. Fast enough for snap 





shooting, ducks, or at traps. Automatically shows how to lead 
correctly—NO derrper GUESS WORK. Made of blued steel, clamps 
rigidly on breech of gun barrels, 12, 16, 20, 28 gauges. Double 
guns only. id, $2.50, including booklet, “Wing Shooting 
Made Easy.'’ Booklet alone sent on receipt of 10 cents. Teaches 
the art of wing shooting 
WILBUR GUN SIGHT 

ROOM 140, 116 WEST 39th STREET, NEW YORK 








AN AMERICAN GUIDE IN 
BRITISH EAST AFRICA 


Charles Cottar of Nairobi, British East 


Africa, is ready to book American hunters. 
He guarantees elephant, rhino, hippo, lions, 
leopards, buffalo, eland, waterbuck, bush- 


buck, koodoo and all lesser bucks in a 
safari lasting from four to six months. 


TERMS: $1,250 a month, everything 
furnished except guns, ammunition and 
hunting license. Where there are more 


an extra guide will 


than two in the party, ( i 
Parties will 


be furnished at $500 a month. 





be taken by automobile and trucks, by 
special arrangement. 

Correspond with Chas. Cottar, Nairobi. 
British East Africa, or will answer all 
letters to the best of my ability. 





CHAS. ASKINS AMES, OKLAHOMA 














Decoys long distance, 
painted, 
$11.50 doz. 


TH 
4432 N. Campbell Ave., 


Aiiraci Wild Ducks 






an 


Here They Are. Again 


you cee , 
all wood, glass eyes, full view body, oil 


fold small, live action. Ask your dealer or write us. 


E ROSE FOLDING DECOY 
Dept.C, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 











0 la.ger numbers to your local waters, by 
plaating their favorite foods 
Giant Wild Rice— Wild Celery, etc. 
suitable foods for various conditions. Now 
='S nature’s planting time. Get Terrell’s re- 
Eliable guaranteed seeds. Literature, expert 

7 planting advice on request, 


i Terrell’s Aquatic Farm, Dept. B 247, Oshkosh, Wis. = 
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Mention Outdoor Life when writing advertisers. 
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Outdoor Life will be glad to receive information at any time of any infractions of _th 


laws of any state. Such information will always b 


ment of the state in which the infringement is alleged to have been committed, after w! 
be our aim to exercise a stringent espionage over the carrying out of the game dabtntnent 
Ityis not our intention to divert such information from the game departmen: 


in the premises. 
channels, but rather to solicit such information i1 
department by the informant. 
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e immediately communicated to the ga 
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1 addition to what has already been sent to the 
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Game Warden Statistics 
With the hope that thru an exchange of 


figures and ideas from the game warden 
service some mutual assistance might be 
gained, the Department of Conservation, 


State of Indiana, sent a questionnaire to the 
various states, asking for the figures which 
are here compiled. The information spread 
is most valuable, and we hope the Indiana 
department will keep it up. 

There are two columns in the compilation 
which are of most interest, the one headed 
“Convictions per warden,” and the other 
“Cost per conviction made.” Certainly they 
are the index of conditions of the service in 
the states. The task of securing these fig- 
ures occupied a period of some three months. 
It is the opinion of Indiana that the non- 
salaried warden should be abolished. 

The department states that no reply to the 
questionnaire was received from the Florida 
or Colorado game commissioners. In Nevada 
the state game warden’s office has been 
abolished. 

In the regular tabulation there appears 
twenty-two columns of figures, etc., but lack 
of space allows us to use but five of the most 
important. 
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ZO 4G Oa OO Hs 
Alabama Ge 13.3 $212.22 $ 193.02 
Arkansas Fa é ee ee re ee 
Arizona . 180 145 16.2 230.76 1,500.00 
California _ 858 946 11.7 223.97 25,031.50 
Connecticut.... 291 4438 32.3 39.58 10,206.91 
Delaware ...... 39 47 19.5 107.51 390.00 
Georgia . 40 % 18.3 212.22 193.32 
Idaho . 208 222 + 355.32 6,650.10 
Illinois—No record available 21,307.48 
Indiana”. 1887 1487 55.4 45.80 32,147.81 
Iowa ..... ... 897 DEG ccccnesss LL OBOE 
Kansas Lh | Sa es a a 
Kentucky "265 305 26.5 84.63 1,853.63 
Louisiana Oy RY TOD” annus” a eseceense 
Maryland . 809 386 12.8 75.30 6,574.05 ) 
Massachusetts 270 288 8.2 258.51 4,093.00 
MEGiNe  onnseceieaes 320 peg ter oe pares 8,638.69 
Mississippi—No Game Wardens. 
sichiane 2959 2319 22.6 94.10 39,423.71 
Minnesota ... 1145 1234 25 ae » castioie : 23.012.79 
Missouri ........ 95 99 13.5 302.90 2,441.12 
Montens ........ 00 1n0.” BE cca 2,680.00 
Nevada—State Game Warden’s office abolished. 
New Jersey.... 725 749 25.9 95. 64 18,296.20 
New York ‘4090 4156 31 : 79.51 82,499.74 
New Hampshire—Unrestricted. 
N. Dakota... 95 99 18.5 302.90 2,441.12 
N. Mexico.... 28 ...... 2.5 383.14 1,203.00 
Nebraska .... a ee ee 
a x! "4276 1502 19.6 147.50 33,723.43 
Oregon .......... 307 345 11.3 226.29 1,018.25 
Pennsylvania 1895... 23.7 16037 54,052.38 
Rhode Island 51 61 4 178.25 = 1,221.10 
S. Carolina .... 410 550 9 150.03 9,208.55 
S. Dakota......158 172 12.1 144.84 4,433.50 
Texas 141 aud : 70.72 1,503.35 
Tennessee 155 9.7 %7.41 573.59 
Utah : i © gigas! iaieee 990.05 
Vermont 63 3 3.5 302.10 2,746.42 
Virginia 150 203 SO5.66.. see 
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W. V irginia 84 
Wisconsin . 835 
Wyoming ...... 190 
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Changes in Oregon’s Seasons 


The Oregon State Game Commission, bp. 
ing empowered by law to make changes jy 
the open and closed seasons in conformity 
with conditions, it has announced the folloy. 
ing changes, effective this season: 

The open season for deer thruout the ep. 
tire state shall be and is hereby declared 
be from August 20th to October 31st of each 
year, both dates inclusive. 

The open season for quail and Chines 
pheasants in all sections of the state where 
there is an open season therefor, shall be 
and is hereby declared to be from October 
15th to October 31st of each, both dates in. 
clusive. 

The open season for grouse or native 
pheasants in all sections of the state where 
there is an open season, is declared to be 
from August 20th to September 20th of each 
year, both dates inclusive. 

The open season for sage hens in all sev. 
tions of the state where there is an open 
is declared to be from July 15th to July 31 
of each year, both dates inclusive. 

The open season for prairie chickens in 
all sections of the state where there is a 
open season, is declared to be from October 
15th to October 31st of each year, both 
dates inclusive. 





A Correction 


On page 145 of the August number ap: 
peared the open seasons for game, 1922 
This was furnished us in printed form by 
the U. S. Biological Survey, and was con: 
sidered authentic in its entirety by us. How 
ever, we are in receipt of a letter from E. 5. 
Hall of Moscow, Idaho, correcting the open 
season for game in that state, to read a 
follows: In Idaho and Clearwater counties, 
Northern Idaho, the open season on deer, elk 
and goat is from October Ist to November 
15th, inclusive. In the southern part of the 
state the deer and goat season may be opel 
a little longer.—Editor. 


The Appeal of the Bear 


Thanks to the wisdom of America’s be 
sportsmen and naturalists, the ursus familj 
is gradually coming into its own. Outdoa 
Life has been the pioneer agent in bear pi 





tection, having begun a campaign mat! 
years ago for this annual. About ‘ie ume 
that we “threw our hat into the ring” for the 
sake of the bear, Pennsylvania and |.ouisialé 
were the only states containing. eve? 3 
semblance of bear protective law «1 their 
books. Within ten years of the i me 
biennial campaigns were launche:. %@* 
twelve or thirteen other states of th» Unio 
followed with very substantial mea: res 
their books favorable to the bear. \\ ¢ hav? 


bear bill which pas-ed th 


is 


written up a 


California Assembly (but which wa- veto’ 
by the then Governor Johnson), an which 
bill has all but gone thru several © \¢ _ 

3 a 


semblies, and parts of whose provi: 
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no acted into law in some of our states. 
T ill, or its best provisions, is going to 
ed on the records of still other states 
Union—in fact, we shall keep up the 
fwht for the bear until he is exonerated of 
the unjust stigma that attaches to him and 
is to take his place, where he belongs, 
on the list of protected American game. 
Dr. Wm. T. Hornaday, the dean of Ameri- 
/ can game protection, espouses the cause of 
/ 3ruin in an able article recently written 
yy request) for the New York Sun. We 


A 


t _ © 
: quote the story in full, for every line is 
* worthy of being digested by every sportsman 
ne in our country: 


Our high-power and long-range “civilization” 

i s scored heavily upon the bears of North 
les America. 
t Naturally those of our home range have fared 
the worst. In the United States the black bear 
is extinct in about one-half the states that still 
= harbored him fifty years ago, and the devoted 
now exists only as a tattered and battle- 
remnant. The great and puissant Cali- 
fornia grizzly is extinct, and altho there is 

ie srizzly “hunting” in Wyoming, Montana and a 
: ¢ other far Western states, the finding is 
mig poor. In all probability there are today 
more silver tips in and around the Yellowstone 
P than in all the remainder of the states com- 





Once a bold standpatter and a cheerful fighter 
tacked with mild mannered Kentucky 
fles, the remnant grizzlies now know the dead 
lines of the long range repeating rifle, and cot- 
rabbits do not flee any quicker or more 
panicky than they. 
y state that deliberately permits its grizzly 
re bear population to be exterminated is a fool 


he As an antidote against settled and sordid com- 
ialism there is nothing better than mild 
“ of grizzly bear atmosphere. One Ursus 


n rribilis in good health is sufficient to impart 
4 flavor of romance and thrills to a thousand 
square miles of otherwise stale forest or bad 


In 1907 British Columbia saw the point, shut 
ie wn on the trapping of grizzlies everywhere 
h south of the main line of the C. P. R. and fixed 
; limit of three per season, which was just 

o many. The grizzly bear is by nature 

heritance a sportsman’s proposition, and 

al pping of that animal is just as wicked as 
isoning big game or dynamiting trout. 

The gt bears of Alaska have become a 
center, and last year they were elevated 
dignity of a political issue. The Demo- 

ratic party of Alaska endeavored to beat can- 

late D. A. Sutherland for Congress because 
; a long time friend of W. T. Hornaday, 
it is alleged, wished the brown bears to 
nd devour all the people of Alaska, which 
sh, it was claimed, surely would be realized 

n 1922 if Mr. Sutherland was not beaten. With 

t ikable cruelty Candidate Sutherland was 
by a large majority, and then Alaska 


). 4 | down. 
In a few localities the big brown bears of 
Alaska are too numerous, truculent and danger- 


Several hunters unable to kill them first 
_ - have been fearfully maimed, and three have been 
; kill under distressing circumstances. The 
really able sportsmen, like Dr. W. H. Chase of 
i Cor 1, kill those big bears like shelling peas, 
; ar hen out hunting fear them not at all. 
3 Unfortunately the real bear killers of Alaska are 
t ficiently numerous to hold in check the 
)pulation, and the non-bear hunters de- 

I sweeping open season and bounties be- 

‘ . E. W. Nelson’s draft for a new (and 


; sor needed) Alaskan game act calls for an 
I ason all over Alaska, but it gives the 


new Alaska Game Commissioners the 
to close any territory in which any game 
is about to be exterminated. 
Nome to Wrangel the writer hereof has 
riticised, vilified and ridiculed in Alaska 
ne pers thruout at least a year for holding 
é hat he never entertained and for having 
S ngs that he never dreamed of saying. 
I r, “silence, like a poultice, came to heal 
t unds of sound” closely following the for- 
election to Congress of Mr. Sutherland. 
United States the value of the black 
a game asset is only just beginning to 
) I e the skulls of the proletariat. 
the progressive state of Pennsylvania 
it first, and it is the Keystone State 
mmissioners who now are busy answer- 
stions about it. By the creation of 
ix hard and fast state game sanctuaries, 
ttered, in which bear and deer find abso- 
‘urity, rest and quiet breeding places, 
se species have been brought back with 
> of rapidity and to a total extent that 
amazing. Last year 510 black bears 
lled in the rough mountain forests of 
vania, with plenty of breeding stock re- 





years ago it was the proud statement of 
sioner J. M. Phillips that “more bears 
led in Pennsylvania than in any Western 
Today it is the declaration of the parties 
first part that “in 1921 more bears were 









How to Care for the 


Heddon Level Winding Reel 


1 Pivot Bearing, 1 or 2 drops care- 
fully worked in hole. 

2 Crank Gear Stud and Bearing. 
Turn band till holes register. 

Turn crank till bearing hole reg- 

isters. Two drops worked well 

into the hole. 

All Gear Teeth, 1 drop, then 

turn handle )2 turn and repeat. 

Reversing Screw Bearing, 

1 drop. 

Steady Bar, 1 drop spread full 

length of bar 

Pawl Carriage, 1 drop making 

sure oil gets inside. 

Pawl,1 or 2 drops being careful 

oil gets to pawl. 

8 Reversing Screw Bearing, 

1 drop. 

Pivot Bearing, 1 or 2 dropscare- 

fully worked in hole. 

10 Spool Flange Recess. Never 
allow any oil, sand, or grit to 
get in here as it greatly retards 
action of the reel. 
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Flying 
Racing 
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F you do, you already know the practical fishing value 
of its perfect construction. 





Roman M. Mettler, a well known angler, says, “I have 
fished for 15 years, but I never knew the pleasure of 
casting until I used a Heddon Level Winder. First 
trip out, I cast for 3 solid hours in a lake noted for 
weeds, and I never cussed once—thanks to the reel. 
I considered the $35.00 a long time, but I don’t regret 
it now.” 


Neither will you, regret the expenditure, for the Heddon 
Level Winder is as fine a reel as you can own. The 
more you use it, the more you appreciate the advantages 
that come from the watchlike precision of its construction. 
But it deserves the same consideration and attention that 
you would give any finely made piece of mechanism. 


Heddon has made it easy for you to oil—without tak- 
ing down. Keep it in good condition, free from dirt and 
sand, and put it away properly cleaned and oiled, ready 
for the next trip. Give it the care it deserves and you 
will never need another reel. 


JAMES HEDDON’S SONS, Dowagiac, Michigan 
WM. CROFT & SONS, Ltd. 


Toronto, Canada, Exclusive Canadian Agents 


HEDDON 
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Binoculars 


Travel 
Hunt 
Theatre 


Pad 


Leitz Binoculars Are Precision Instruments 


A Leitz Prism Binocular is like a silent, faithful friend. It is true and ever ready for service. 


Like a good friend, it will stand considerable abuse. We have succeeded in making Leitz Pris- 
matic Binoculars real helpmates, built upon scientific data. 

The reputation of Leitz as the standard microscope manufacturers is in itself a guarantee that 
Leitz Binoculars are the best instruments that science, combined with highest mechanical and 


optical skill, can produce. 


IT IS THE SUPREME BINOCULAR—THE ONE YOU HAVE ALWAYS WANTED 
At your dealers, or /E.LEITZN 
write to us for new 60 East Tenth St. 
RE 































Just write: 





“IT saw your ad in Outdoor Life.” 
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INDIAN MOCCASINS 


Both Lace and Slipper 


Made of Gentine Moose Hide Y). 


Men's Sizes, 6 to 11, at $4.75. 
Ladies’ or Boys’ Sizes, 2 to6 at 


Sent prepaid on 
receipt of price. 
Money refunded 
if not satisfactory 
We make the finest Buckskin Hunting Shirts 
in America. Carry in stock the largest assort- 
ment of SnowShoes in thecountry. Also hand 
made Genuine Buckskin and Horsehide Gloves 
and Mittens. Our Wisconsin Cruising Shoes 
have no superior asa hunting shoe. Send for 
free catalog today. 


| Metz & Schloerb_«: OSHKOSH, is. 



















I OI SO OD on eccecenecncsciend $1.00 
iO DI 1E COON... oo cn cccccnas use 1.50 
Oe OSS 4.00 


Either Cash or C. O. D. 


FEATURE PHOTO SERVICE 
CAZENOVIA, N. Y. BOX, 188 








BOOK ON 


DOG DISEASES 


Mailed Free to and how to feed. 


any address by | H. CLAY GLOVER, V.S. 


the Author | 129 West 24th St., New York 


Casting Tackle and Methods 


By O. W. SMITH 
(Angling Editor, Outdoor Life) 

















Into this sumptuous book has gone the cream of 
Mr. Smith’s casting knowledge. It is a frank, 
careful and accurate discussion of the whole sub- 
ject of casting 
with short rod 
and multiply- SECO 8 
ing reel, be- ‘ Ta RTT 
ginning with ns = : 
rod materials WH 

and _ working CASTING TACKLE 
through to reels 

and landing 
tools. We know 
of nothing quite 
80 complete. 
The novice will 
find here just 
the tackle in- 
formation he 
has been 580 
long seeking. In 
the second half 
of the book the 
author discuss- 
es actual fish- 
ing, how to cast 
over a_ great 
varieties of 
waters. As well 
as being a safe 
guide, the book 
is entertaining- 
ly written and 
will be read by the outdoor lover for its nature | 
touches. Beautifully illustrated with many photo- | 
graphs of the author’s own taking. No modern | 
angling library can be considered complete without | 
this latest and best ‘‘bass book.” 


PRICE $3.10 POSTPAID 
OUTDOOR LIFE PUB. CO. 


DENVER, COLO. 





You will find much of interest in 
the advertising pages of this issue. 


| cities. 
| . . . . 
| believe in giving a chance. 


killed in Pennsylvania than in all the other 
states added together.”’ 2 

Now, the funny thing about all this is the 
fact that it really seems to be true. 

In the recognition of their bears as a highly 
valuable game asset and in the proper conserva- 
tion of them our devoted people have been 
mighty slow on the draw. 

For three centuries we have been laboring 
under the dear old delusion that the American 
black bear is a “dangerous animal,” that it is 
very destructive to domestic stock, and in theory 
that it is “vermin” that must at once be trapped 
or shot off the face of the earth. 

Its dangerous and destructive character has 
been magnified about 100 diameters. I think 
that in the worst bear regions of the West it 
destroys not more than one-fifth of the stock 
that rumor charges up to it. In thirty years 
of constant watching for evidence of a wild 
black bear having attacked and killed a man, 
unprovoked, I have found one only, and thar 
case occurred in Canada. 

For about ten years J. A. McGuire, editor of 
Outdoor Life, has been prosecuting his cam- 
paign for sane bear conservation, by proper bag 
limits and the prohibition of trapping, and his 
work has borne good fruit. 

The legal status of our United States bears is 
as follows: 

In fifteen states bears have annual close sea- 


| sons and presumptive protection during those 


seasons. The open seasons for bear klling range 


| all the way from two months to eight months. 
| Bears are specifically unprotected in six states— 
| Idaho, Minnesota, Michigan, Oklahoma, Wiscon- 


sin and Tennessee. Only two states have placed 
bag limits on their bears—Pennsylvania (1) and 
Arkansas (1). In twenty-six states all fur- 


| bearing animals, including bears, are quite un- 


protected; and this condition is just twenty-five 
years behind the times. 

As an outdoorsman camping out in black bear 
territories I never had any more fear of that 
species than I had of wild mastodons or saber- 
toothed tigers. A lady of my acquaintance once 
gave a wild Florida bear a cruel scare by vio- 
— opening and closing her umbrella in its 
ace. 

The wild black bear is a good runner and a 
good hider. He is thoroly afraid of man, and 
he believes in the survival of the fittest, which 
is himself. 

I hope the species will survive in the Adiron- 


| dacks as long as campers go there. 





Where Are Our Sportsmen? 

Editor Outdoor Life:—I am sending you 
a picture. I saw this bear myself, just as 
the photograph shows it. This is a sad thing 
for one to gaze upon who loves the wild 
animals and life. They have no chance for 
their lives—caught in a trap and held to 
suffer until man finds them, half starved and 
crazy from the flies and pain. 

I believe in giving bears a chance for their 
lives. Bears and deer will soon be ‘things 
of the past in this part of the world. Last 
winter got the best of the deer here, and the 
sheep herders have got the best of the bear. 
So you see, only a matter of years and all 
the game will be in parks like the large 
I am a hunter myself, but I always 
Any simple man 
can catch a bear in a trap, but it takes an 


| honest-to-goodness he-man to successfully 
| hunt one with a rifle. 


E. M. Parks. 


Ore. 








Answer to “Venator” 


Editor Outdoor Life:—The theory that 
deer are more vulnerable to shots from be. 
hind, ranging forward, advanced by “Vena. 
tor” in the November number, does not ac. 
cord with my experience, as I have shot and 
seen shot at least a dozen deer to controvert 
the idea. Most of those shot from behind 
needed a second or third shot, while some 
shot from in front were killed with one shot. 
That is merely an incident, as the vulnerable 
points of a deer, to my idea, are the back or 
neck, or, failing that, to smash two legs— 
they can’t run on two legs, at least not far, 
and they will go unbelievable distances with 
a heart torn to bits. 

List of deer shot from behind, ranging 
forward: 

1. Small deer, shot in left hip, bullet com. 
ing out right shoulder; killed by shot in 
neck. 

2. Large deer, shot in left loin, bullet en. 
tering lungs and injuring right shoulder, 
took third shot after having a hind leg 
broken. 

3. Large deer, shot in right flank, bullet 
coming out behind left shoulder; took a 
second shot to finish it. 

4. Large deer, shot in hind leg, bullet en- 
tering paunch; second bullet did same 
for other leg; killed by third shot thru 
shoulder. 

5. Small deer, shot in left hind leg, entered 
paunch; killed by shot in head. 

6. Large deer, shot in short ribs, bullet 
coming out in front of shoulder; took a 
second shot to kill it. 

7. Small deer, shot like No. 6; also took a 
second shot. 

8. Large deer, shot from below and behind, 
bullet tearing off two ribs back of shoul- 
der. Was dragging away thru the brush 
when killed by shot in neck. 

Deer shot from front to, rear: 

1. Small deer, shot from brisket to tail; 
killed instantly. 

2. Small deer, shot in shoulder, bullet com- 
ing out behind short ribs; killed in- 
stantly. 

3. Large deer, shot in short ribs, coming 
out flank, killed instantly. 


S. O. Biopcert. 


In the Abitibi (Ontario) District 


Editor Outdoor Life:—The February 
(1920) number of Outdoor Life, containing 
the article by Dr. Pettit, “Moose Hunting 
in Northwestern Quebec,” was like a letter 
from home. I lived on Abitibi Lake from 
the spring of 1906 to the fall of 1907. The 
Hudson Bay Company’s post is on Upper 
Abitibi Lake, and it is twelve miles from 
where the Transcontinental (G.I. P.) crosses 
the White Fish River to the post. 

It is all a grand moose country; but why 
go so far north? The country all along the 
Canadian National Railway from Ruel (34 
miles north of Toronto) to the Manitoba 
boundary is just as good; and the Ruel dis- 
trict is much more easily reached than any 








WILD LIFE BUTCHERY—HE HAD NO CHANCE FOR HIS LIFE 
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other country that I am acquainted with. 
liave seen personally two sets of moose 
horns with a spread of 61 inches each that 


were taken within a short distance of the 
line, seven miles north of Ruel, and I have 
a set with a spread of 47 inches that I killed 
in this district. 

Northwestern Quebec and Northern On- 
tario is nearly all good moose country—just 
a matter of knowing the country or getting 
in touch with someone that does. I am not 
a guide or outfitter in this line, but in case 
of any persons being interested and wanting 
further information, if they will write me I 
will gladly answer all questions possible. 

| have killed quite a lot of big game in 
Ontario and parts of Quebec. I put in three 


years on the Labrador, and spent most of 
my spare time hunting the hair-seal. 
Ont. FLoyp C. JOHNSTON. 
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Ricochets from the Game Fields 


The Hoquiam Rod and Gun Club of 


Hoquiam, Wash., is after the elk tooth van- 
dals. By circular, letter and spoken word 
this hustling organization is producing some 
effect on the public mind. The common 
people must be educated. The sportsmen 
must do the acting. If you wish to show 
your representatives (or officers of your local 
Elk lodge) the kind of traffic that is being 
worked in elks’ teeth, write to F. W. Mathias, 
secretary of the above club, asking for hia 
literature. 


The Albuquerque (N. M.) Game Protec- 
tive —_ has decided that it is high 
time to do something to protect the fast- 
dis a male quail of the Rio Grand Valley. 
To that end a committee was appointed to 
draft a plan to carry on the work. One of 
the paragraphs in the committee’s recom- 
mendations: touches the house-cat and reads 
as follows: “Kill off Vagrant Housecats. 
The valley is full of wild cats, which have 
no owner and no habitation, do nobody any 


good, and live on quail and other useful 
birds. Such wild cats should not only be 
killed on sight, but a determined hunt, dur- 


ing snow, must be made to clean them out 
of any territory on which quail are to be 
produced.” To which we breathe a very 
fervent amen! 


C. W. Clauson, state auditor for the State 
of Washington, writes us that for the months 
of January, February and March, 1922, he 
paid bounties on the following predatory 
animals: 

1851 coyotes 
1158 wild cats 
67 lynx 
58 cougars 
15 wolves 

Bounty laws (where bears are omitted, as 
in Washington) are good for the game. The 
Biological Survey is acting in harmony with 
all the states in this splendid work. 


state-wide game protective and propa- 
gation association has been formed at 
Houston, Texas. The organization will work 
to create public sentiment for game con- 
servation and present its interests to the 
lerislature. 


he State of Texas will enforce anti- 
ution laws, and the governor may likely 
mit additional legislation to protect the 
er and fish industry along Galveston Bay 
in fresh-water streams along the Gulf. 


THAT SETTLES IT 
he Punkintown Literary Society has de- 





ed that Bacon wrote Shakespeare’s plays | 


cause some of the language in them is so 
olite that Shakespeare would have been 
much of a gentleman to use it. 




















All equipped with Savage rifles 
on third Asiatic Expedition 


” 


“You may be quite sure,” writes Mr. 
Roy Chapman Andrews, leader of this 
expedition into Chinese Turkestan, “‘that 
if I did not know exactly how they 
(Savage Hi-power rifles) would perform I 
should not take them on this important 
trip.” 

Mr. Andrews knows that he can always de- 
pend upon the deadly accuracy of Savage hi- 
power rifles; he knows that he can always 
depend upon them to function swiftly and 
surely. k 

Take the Savage lever-action—the famous ’99 
model. Note the strength of the hammerless, 
solid breech. Open and close the action; see how 
swiftly and smoothly it works. The short, easy 
throw of the lever gives lightning speed; and 
that powerful action always functions. No jams 
there. 








And there’s the Savage  bolt-action—the 
Savage model ’20—strong and durable yet light 
and lively. You love it for its beautiful lines and 
balance; you respect it for its rugged strength 
and simplicity. 

Many big game hunters carry along the 
Savage .22 rim-fire repeater. They know it al- 
ways shoots straight and works surely. 

Savage manufactures the following high- 
power cartridges: .22 hi-power; .250-3000; 
-30-30; .300; and .303. 

Ask at your dealer’s, or write for the inter- 
esting catalog describing the Savage hi-power 
rifles, .22 rifles, Savage repeating shotguns, and 
automatic pistols. 


SAVAGE ARMS CORPORATION 
Department A-33, Utica, N. Y. 
Owners and operators of the J. Stevens 
Arms Company. Executive and Export 
Offices: 50 Church Street. New York City 





Savage Model’99 lever-action. 
Built for .22 hi- pomees .250- 
3000; .30-30; .300; .303. 


Savage Model 1920 bolt-action. 
Built for .250-3000 and .300 
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Life-Like Plastic Taxidermy 


-rof eran dee arned his art from a master and from nature. His 
creations in plastic art, showing the natural life-like rep vroductions 
of your valued trophies, is the work of a maste rand deep student 
of Nature As the originator of the plastic art in taxidermy, he 
has discovered the only perfect way of preserving trophies true 

: to life. We have numerous letters from the world’s gr seeps 
® hunters, expressing appreciation forthe perfect work he has¢ done for 
them. Medals awarded at Paris, Chicago and St. Louis World Pairs. 
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**Grand Prix Mallard” 





WE RAISE WILD MALLARD DUCKS and make 
PAINTED TRUE TO LIFE our Wood Decoys so true to life that they fool the wild ones. 


(Trade Mark) Only ‘'FEATHERWOOD"? Used. Will not split. 


JEFFERSON CITY, MO. 


SOLID OR HOLLOW 

Only woodworking plant in the 
world owning its own Lakes—to 
raise Wild Mallards. 


J.M.HAYS 7, 00D PRODUCTS CO. 
Jefferson City, Mo. U. S. A. 

















Tuttle’s New Casting Devil Bug 


For Pike, Muskie, Large and Small-Mouth Bass. 
Mr. E. B. Mould, of Corry, Pa., writes that he took 
SIX PIKE PER HOUR averaging nine 

to eighteen pounds each. 


GET ONE and have some OD oo 
REAL SPORT. 


O. C. TUTTLE, Old Forge, New York 





Price, $1.25 each 


















































First Aid for the Outer 


As every rose may conceal a thorn, so also 
do certain things exist amongst the beauties 
of nature to mar the happiness of the outer. 
A few of them are rather common; and how 
to conquer them will be the gist of this 
epistle. 

Free advice pours in like an avalanche 
upon the afflicted, but on sifting it down 
most of it turns out to be hearsay or in- 
sufficient to rely upon. The following reme- 
dies that are recommended are the results 
of thirty years’ experience as a druggist, and 
have been personally used on many long 
hunting trips, and have become stand-bys of 
mine. 

One of the commonest and most incon- 
venient things that may happen to one is 
to raise a blister on the foot. It is gener- 
ally caused by friction, the skin being 
rubbed by a wrinkle in the sock, or from 
slipping around in a loose-fitting shoe. 

It is good practice to use a soft sock, into 
which some talcum or foot powder has been 
dusted, next to the foot, and over that a 
Lcavier woolen one. That combination goes 
a long way toward preventing such troubles. 
If, however, a soreness develops (warning 
of an impending blister), just paint the spot 
with tr. iodine, wait a few moments for it 
to dry, and then cover it with a liberal-sized 
piece of adhesive plaster. If taken in time, 
no more trouble will develop. 

If a blister has formed, there is a remedy 
that can be safely placed right over the raw 
spot. It is called Diachylon or lead plaster, 
and is kept by most druggists in the form 
of a cylinder and sold in any amount that 
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tion of oxide of lead and olive oil, and is 
very bland and soothing. 

Cut a piece as large as may be needed, 
spread it on a soft cloth rather thickly, and 
by the aid of a hot knife blade or other 
gentle heat apply while warm over the 
abrasion or any wound that may need pro- 
tection. This article is waterproof, and one 
can walk on it. all day, so it makes a dandy 
addition to any hiker’s outfit. 

The next bugaboo is the weak ankle that 
gives out easily, or the otherwise good one 
that may become strained. I have been a 
sufferer myself and tried many forms of 
braces. In the end a common webbing strap 
such as is used on a shawl strap has proven 
the best and dmply able to control the action 
of the foot. A leather one or any strip that 
will not cut the flesh may be used in a pinch, 
but the webbing gives a nicety of adjustment 
that is as comfortable as the shoe itself. 

First loop the strap under the shoe, just 
in front of the heel, bring it back and cross 
it just above the counter, then forward; let 
the buckle rest on the instep, carry the long 
end across and around the foot and bring 
the end up, place thru the buckle and draw 
tight. Take a step or two to take up the 
slack, rub out any wrinkles that may have 
formed in the leather and readjust until it 
is comfortable. The strap, being up in the 
arch of the shoe, will get little wear, and I 
can assure you is a wonderful help to anyone 
needing a brace. 

In case of an actual sprain, this remedy 
has proven its worth many times. Add ten 
grains of powdered sugar of lead to each 
ounce of tr. arnica used; shake thoroly, and 
when well mixed a thick, yellowish liquid 











may be desired. It is a chemical combina- results. Saturate a soft cloth with it and 
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Denver Fly-Casting Club 
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Editor Outdoor Life:—The enclosed photo taken by me shows the new casting plat- 
The casting targets are on the surface of the pool 
and complete the most attractive casting location in this country. 
of the Rocky Mountain Fly-Casting Club, Denver, will attend the Cleveland National 
; At present we have every assurance that the 
National Association of Scientific Angling Clubs (about forty) will hold the 1923 tourna- 


= form at the Sunken Garden Pool. 


Tournament, first week in September. 





ment in Denver. 
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About six members 
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A. B. FRENZEL. 
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lay it so as to cover the whole affected area, 


Then cover it with a greased or para ined 
paper to keep the medicine from beinz ab. 
sorbed by the bandage, and bandage the foo; 
tightly; replace sock and shoe, put o> the 
strap brace and work out your own <alya. 
tion. To bandage, be sure and get the /eayy 
unbleached muslin ones if possible, as the 
lighter gauze pieces are prone to stretc!: and 
wrinkle. To put on, hold the loose end on 
top of the foot above the instep, take a tum 
or two over it to bind it down, then start 
around the ankle, low down at first, making 
the turns exactly as you would a figure eight, 
Each successive turn should be a little far. 
ther back on the instep and the returns a 
little higher up on the ankle until the whole 
foot is well covered. If the last wrap is 
secured with a piece of adhesive plaster jt 
will stay in place much better than if a knot 
is used. This should be repeated each day 
until relieved. 

My experience has been that unless the 
sprain is very severe, reasonable use is bet- 
ter than inactivity, as the ligaments, if given 
a chance to stiffen, will take some time to 


loosen again. 
2 3 


The next thing to consider is poison oak 
or ivy. At times I have been totally disabled 
by it. However, I have its number now. 

There is an article on the market that is 
both cheap and efficient, and which wil! be 
found in most grocery and drug stores. It 
is called Life Buoy Soap, containing con- 
siderable free alkali and carbolic acid, both 
of which are just what is needed for the 
work. Wash the exposed parts carefully, 
both before and after exposure if possible, 
and allow some of the lather to dry on. 
This generally is a reliable preventive, but 
if it gets a start, a liberal application every 
hour or two, allowing the lather to dry on, 
is often all that is needed. 

The irritation is caused by an oil from 
the plant, and it should be remembered that 
the liquid from the blisters formed will 
spread the trouble all over the body. There- 
fore avoid scratching as much as possible 
and keep the affected parts covered if pos- 
sible. 

If the poison gets much spread, perhaps 
a remedy that is easier to apply is desired. 
The following is a standard in my region, 
and has cured many cases: Powdered cala- 
mine, powdered zinc oxide, of each % ounce; 
lead acetate, 40 grains; carbolic acid, 30 
drops; glycerine, % ounce; lime water, 
enough to fill an 8-ounce bottle. Shake well 
and apply every two or three hours. 

For chilblains a tablespoonful of copperas 
in a basin of water as hot as can be borne; 
soak the feet for twenty minutes and allow 
the water to dry on. 

Wounds caused by the spines of fish, «s- 
pecially of some salt water species, are 
sometimes extremely painful. Soaking the 
wound in a solution of creolin in water 4s 
hot as can be borne, is generally effect: 
in a few minutes. I have treated many ca 
fishermen for such wounds, with fine success. 

There is another problem, about which 5 
much has been printed that any addition 
seems useless. However, after having wor! 
on a bitten person, I know that most of ‘'1¢ 
printed advise is rot. Hundreds of men °re 
carrying around a few crystals of perm:- 
ganate of potash and perhaps a hypodern 
syringe, and think the matter is cover 
May Heaven help them if it comes to a tes! 
The best and surest relief is a clean ©! 
clear to the bottom of each fang mark; then 
the permanganate or ammonia is right 
place. 

Now, dirty hunting or pocket knives « 
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. proper thing to jab into human flesh 
.dd infection to an already poisoned 
The long curved lance called a bis- 
0 is just the ticket, and can be pur- 
hased from any surgical supply house at 
expense. Cut the handle short if you 
wan! to, sterilize it, wrap it in paraffin paper, 
make some sort of a case to protect it, an 
if vou run upon a case of snakebite, as the 
writer did one day, you will bless your lucky 
stars that you brought it along. 

In using the lance, cut in the direction of 
the blood flow and suck freely if possible; 


apply the antiseptic that may be handy; 
apply a tourniquet above the bite, preferably 
near a joint; give any stimulant handy as 


may be needed, and you have given about 
all the first aid that an amateur can without 
making a bad matter worse. Release the 
tourniquet occasionally, and retighten, to 
prevent deadening of the member. 

\fter analyzing the results of many treat- 
ments, the best results were invariably those 
of the incision method. Roce Face. 

Calif. 





Apropos Conservation 


In reading Mr. Smith’s editorial in the 
November issue, “A Protest—Let’s Con- 
serve,” I was forcibly impressed by its time- 
liness. It certainly brought out that con- 
ditions as I have found them in Colorado 
exist generally thruout the West, and it’s 
time something was done. Why, you have 
only to pass an evening on the porch of any 
fishing resort and listen to the tales of the 
histrionic catches possible a few years ago 
to realize what’s taking place. No longer 
than ten years ago a man could step on a 


Platte Canon train at the Union Station in 
Denver any day during the open season, ride 
up to Dome Rock, Pine Grove or Baileys and 


return in the evening with a good mess of 
trout. It is only rarely that such a thing 
happens now. The Gunnison, while still 
good, is not what it was a few years ago. 
What will it be? With their beautiful set- 
ting combined with an ideal summer climate, 
Rocky Mountain streams, especially in Colo- 
rado, attract thousands of tourists as well as 
the home-guard anglers, and are subjected 
to a drain the significance of which few re- 
alize. Streams which were formerly hard to 
get at can be reached in a few hours with 


their fishing then with now. There is no 
need to argue the question. Wild-life, 
ajuatic or otherwise, unprotected, cannot 
persist in the face of civilization. Restock- 
ing is not enough; we must conserve. 

In making a stab at the angler himself, 
Mr. Smith has hit the keynote of the whole 
ituation. I wonder how many of us after 

ing his article could take an honest 
< of ourselves and plead “not guilty.” 


I 
| for one could not. Come on, fishermen, 
| 


nce in our life let’s be honest. 


speaking of photographs of limit | 


catches published, Mr. Smith says: “They 


spr others to emulation and so deplete our 
= re | 


‘ight there is the truest statement ever 
Few fishermen realize the extent of 
personal influence. No matter how 
| a sport, a so-called “sportsman angler” 
n’t have to travel very long with a bunch | 
rack fish-getters without unconsciously 
ng into the spirit of “get them at any 
and all you can,” if for no other reason 
to show them that fancy tackle and a 
caster” can catch fish. Yes, let’s be | 
ely frank. As a class we are conceited. 
ave you ever fished in the Catskills? 
of the most enjoyable periods of two 
ks I ever spent was on the Beaverkill. I | 
not get a whole lot of fish; it’s a wonder | 
t any; the stream is only about four | 
rs’ ride from New York City. But it is 
all of fishing to catch fish, and I did | 
t a lot of real sportsmen. They are up | 
inst a tough proposition to get any sport | 


the advent of the automobile. Compare | 
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An important feature of the DIA- 
LYT binoculars is their great light 
gathering power, transmitting bril- 
liantly illuminated images. The 
patented Roof-prism device em- 
ploys larger objectives than could 
be used with any other make. 
They collect a maximum of rays, 
yet do not interfere with the slen- 
der shape and moderate weight of 
the binoculars. 


For instance, Ideal Dialyt is the only binocular 
magnifying 6x and furnishing 36 units of illum- 
ination. It renders excellent service even under 
unfavorable light conditions, also at night when 
observations are often desired, sometimes ne 
cessitated. 
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The AMERICAN DISPLAY COMPANY 
Dayton, Ohio 


USES WATER FOR WEIGHT 
An aluminum shell which weighs 1/2 ounceempty—1 1/4 
ounces when filled with water—yet it floats. Used as 
sinker or float. For casting, trolling and still fishing. 
A companion to Stubby Rod and Reel. Price 75 cents. 
THE AMERICAN DISPLAY CO., Dayton, Ohio 
Ask your dealer or send for booklet. 




















The Motor Camping Book 


By Elon Jessup 


Just the thing for the 
Sportsman and Camper 
Contains all the practical methods and 
types of equipment used in motor camp- 
ing, with numerous photographs and 
drawings, 100 illustrations and maps. 


Sent postpaid for $3.10 


OUTDOOR LIFE. 


DENVER, COLO. 














TROUT LORE 


By O. W. SMITH 


Twenty-four chapters, profusely 
illustrated, covering every phase of 
trout fishing “from fisherman’s togs” 
to “how to cook the trout in a pan” 
—describes this new book. 


From a fund of knowledge pa- 
tiently gathered over a number of 
years, O. W. Smith has at last placed 
in book form everything that he has 
come to know concerning Trout. 


It would be a cracker-jack trout fisherman 
indeed, who could not add new knowledge of 
great value to his own fund through reading 
this 200-page book, 


As angling editor of Outdoor Life, Smith has 
become popular wherever rods and reels are 
known. He is looked upon as the Trout 
authority of this country. 


The book is publshed by Frederick A. Stokes 
Company of New York, and sells at $2.75 net. 
It is substantially bound in green cloth stamped 
in gold. Orders will be filled from this office 
at $2.75 postage paid. 


OUTDOOR LIFE PUBLISHING CO. 


¢ 
DENVER, COLORADO 











PORK RIND FAKES! 


Anglers who are not familiar with our 
pork rind strips are often sold some in 
ferior junk to use with our lures by 
tackle dealers who are either dishonest 
or do not understand their business. 


This imitation stuff is not designed to 
be used with AL FOSS lures, and if an 
attempt is made to useit they will fail 
to function properly with the result that 
the angler willcondemn our lures. Use 
them right and get some real fishing 


AL FOSS 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 











Read the ads—it pays to keep posted. 


at all, and they know it. They conserve. 
They return all but unusual sized fish to the 
stream. They appreciate real angling skill 
and take off their hats to trout taken under 
adverse conditions, but discourage slaughter- 
ing on good days. Fishing with them is a 
fine art. They treat it as such and have a 
good time. They will probably never again 
have real good fishing, but they are going 
to keep what they have. They have learned 
their lesson and are now sportsmen. 

So come on, let’s turn over a new leaf for 
next year. Let’s be our own game wardens. 
Let’s not only encourage conservation, but 
practice it ourselves. Let’s do our part 
toward helping the game along, bring our 
depleted streams back to normal and keep 
the good ones where they are. Let’s begin 
now before it is too late. W. A. Scott. 

Ariz. 





A Tale of Hat Dents 


I have recently been having some corres- 
pondence about hats with a manufacturer, 
whose name (not to give him a free ad) I 
will disguise as St—n. 

I live in a Western city, and along with 
all the other males of the town—except for 
a tenderfoot Eastern tourist now and then 
who wears a bowler hat that for some reason 
makes me want to laugh—I wear the usual 
sort of a soft hat, dented fore and aft in 
three places. This hat makes me feel a little 
uncomfortable, because these other men are 
business men and I am not. Any perfect 
stranger seeking a free motor car drive can 
walk up to me and say that he has $5,000 
in the bank and is looking for a nice bunga- 
low, and it leaves me cold. I do not drag 
him to a near-by car to go look at an un- 
usual bargain—price $6,500, marked down 
from $3,500, the price before the war—bal- 
ance can be arranged on a mortgage or be 
paid off in monthly installments. 

A woman buys a hat to suit her physical 
characteristics and to follow the styles. A 
man goes in for an expression of his occupa- 
tion and his interests, of his sympathies, of 
the thing he would be if he could, and all 
that. I wanted a touch of the West, of the 
wild places, about my hat, a combination of 
the town and the hills, not out of place in 
either. My next-door neighbor is a young 
man who served in the army, and he wears 
an army hat and a brown flannel shirt when 
working in his garden. I liked the looks of 
this hat and borrowed it to try on. The hat 
had a crown 5% inches high and a wide, 
stiff, straight brim. I asked her what she 
thought of it. Certain facetious comments 
upon her hats, that they looked like Saturn’s 
ring system or Napoleon Crossing the Dela- 
ware, were returned with interest. I 
gathered that the hat was not a complete 
disguise, that it did not turn an old fool of 
a retired Boston school teacher into a dash- 
ing cowboy. 

I smothered the crown of my town hat and 
dented it in four places like the army hat. 
The crown was rather square in shape and 
the deep dents raised its height from 5% to 
7 inches, and it looked like a Mexican som- 
brero. Dented as usual fore and aft, the 
crown was lowered, not raised. Evidently I 
needed a hat with a low crown that when 
dented four ways would not be so high, and 
with it a brim that was narrower than that 
of the army hat and soft and curved. No 
such hat could be found in any hatshop, so 
I wrote to St—n, who sent me his illustrated 
list and offered to make me a hat for a dol- 
lar more than the price of the ready-made 
standard patterns. I chose a low, square 
crown of only 4°6 inches, called the Round- 
ing-Up model, and a city brim of 2% inches, 
not stiff and straight. He answered that he 
was making me the hat with that brim and 
with a crown of 454 inches. 

This difference of 88 inch sounds unim- 
portant, but as we all know, it might look 


like a difference of three inches, so I wrote 
asking anxiously why this extra % inch? 
He replied that the Rounding-Up crown was 
square, and when dented four ways was 
raised to 5% inches, whereas the rounded 
crown he had in hand for me was not raised 
at all by the dents. The ribbon was to be 
narrow. I accepted his superior judgment, 
altho I was sorry to give up that name 
Round-Up, the .moral support of which 
would give me a certain dash and swavger. 
The hat proved to be what I wanted, a 
modified army hat, toned down with a lower 
crown and a narrower brim—price $13.50 
delivered, in a quality of felt the third up 
from the bottom, but not good enough to be 
called beaver. In an affair like this, involv. 
ing extra work and correspondence, it js 
well not to be a tight-wad. The block for 
this hat I have not seen in his list, and | 
suspect that it had to be made for me. 
Still, for all I know, one can get this work 
for the price of the cheapest quality plus $1, 
and the quality will be good at that. 
Expressing ones self in a hat is a matter 
of very small difference of dimensions. A 
quarter of an inch more brim may change 
you from a smart city chap to a country 
man. Deep dents on a square low crown are 
more dashing than shallow dents on a round 
crown. A narrow ribbon in place of the 
usual ribbon is enough to add a decidedly 
informal touch. A leather strap and ven- 
tilation eyelets are not without some effect. 
A brim turned up over the aiming eye is a 
warning to others to be careful, like the 
bared teeth of a dog. The tweed cloth hat 
used to be the sign of a gentlemanly town 
loafer, but now the city man has adopted it 
and it has lost this character. A hat can 
lose character easily. As an admirer of the 
army hat I felt uneasy when our boys from 
overseas sported a Scottish skull cap, but 
this was only a passing degredation. The 
hat of light, pure gray, low in crown and 
square, undented and with a wide, stiff, 
straight brim, is the hat of the prosperous 
corn farmer, the Western itinerant preacher 
or the city teamster, as an indignant hat 
dealer said. A black hat, also low in the 
crown but with a soft brim, is the hat of 
the South. The hat with an enormously high 
crown and a huge, wide, flapping brim, an 
amorphous hat, is for him who lives in the 
great empty spaces and does not care a rap 
for a smart style. 
We are more spiritual in these matters 
than our women. W. S. Davenport. 
Calif. 





Jackrabbit Speed 


Editor Outdoor Life:—In your Mixed 
Queries for March Mr. Clausen of Idaho 
speaks of the speed of jackrabbits. I have 
observed this big small game—it’s the gami- 
ness of an animal that makes it big game, 
isn’t it?—for years. They vary in speed 
more than any other animal. I have seen 
jacks that a bulldog could catch, and !'ve 
seen them that greyhounds and stags only 
followed. One particular incident I experi- 
enced sh»ws what they can do. On tle 
Staked Plains of Texas the roads are quite 
often native. They are smooth and hard, 
but are only two parallel trails. Out on 
such a road one day in an automobile ! 
pumped a jack that started to lead me a 
chase down the road. I stepped on her «nd 
got to near 45, when Br’er Rabbit took to 
the prairie. I followed and stepped hari :r. 
When I passed that rabbit my speedometer 
showed 58 m.p.h. It wasn’t a short clisse 
up to that point, and that rabbit wasn’t dene 
running, either. He took a tangent to our 
straightaway and left me so far behind 
when I had circled to his trail he was °° 
far away I knew it was hopeless to fol! 

Colo. Jor Beastey, Jr 
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Development of Moose Antlers 


litor Outdoor Life:—Can you tell me 
how long it takes for moose horns to grow 
to their fullest size, and give me any other 
: interesting facts regarding the antlers of this 
| animal in the course of their development? 


H. E. Secorp. 
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Answer.—You have asked a question that 
has interested many sportsmen, particularly 
as the life of the moose horn shows more 
variations in its up-and-down career than 
that of any of the deer family. In fact, we 
know of no other member of this family 
whose horns show the deterioration phase 
that is found in the moose. A letter from 
Charles L. Barker, the moose hunter and 
suide of New Brunswick, lately received on 
this subject, covers the points mentioned in 
our correspondent’s letter much more com- 
pletely and accurately than we could, so we 
quote an extract from Mr. Barker’s letter 
as follows (we have hunted and killed moose 
with Mr. Barker, as have also some of 
America’s best sportsmen—therefore we 
know that his advice on moose can be de- 
pended upon as reliable): 

“At the age of 1 year a bull moose grows 
two straight spikes about 6 inches long. At 
2 years he has two points on each antler, 
when he may have a 30-inch spread, but no 
palmation. In his third year he develops 
antlers with small palms as webs, and with 
perhaps four points on each antler, and each 
year thereafter he develops larger antlers 
with more points until he reaches his prime 
at about 7 or 8 years. Then his antlers are 
at their best, and for a number of years he 
develops antlers with good palmation and 
uniform points, until at the age of about 14, 
when he begins to be less vigorous thru age, 
and naturally cannot grow as large or fine 
a set of antlers as when in his prime. 
Every year thereafter his antlers are smaller 
and less perfectly formed, until at last they 
are just shapeless bunches and the animal 


. . . > 
For Hunting, Fishing, Camping, Etc. 
¥ x Will not blow out, self regulating, range 300 to 600 feet, shines where- 
= ever you look, leaves both hands free, and costs less than one cent 
an hour to operate. Interchangeable from narrow beam to wide 
spread light or can be darkened instantly. Note the hinged bulls- 
eye lens and darkening door. 
SOLD BY SPORTING GOODS AND HARDWARE DEALERS 
$8.50 for single lens type, or $9.75 for double lens bullseye type. You can order of us 
and we pay postage to destination. Just pay the postman when he delivers the lamp. 
Catalog with wonderful testimonials sent free on request. 


BRILLIANT SEARCH LIGHT MFG. CO. 529 So. Dearborn St., Dept. 4, Chicago, Ill, 
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_Made in 12 gauge—28 and 30 inch barrels. B.S. A, Special 
action. A ‘self-pointer’’—has wonderful balance and “‘feel’’. 


SPLENDID WORKMANSHIP—FINE SHOOTING QUALITIES 
—GREAT STRENGTH 

The many new features of this model represent the latest development in 

quality guns. Ask your dealer to show you this latest B.S. A. product, 
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“But at all times the health of the animal PRODUCTION EQUIPMENT CO., Inc. 
has much to do with the size and vigor of Sole U. S. Representatives 
the antlers, as a moose that is sick during Dept. 16 91 John Street New York | 
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“Moose are born with the bell, altho they 
may lose it at any time during their life. 
Sometimes it gets frozen and dreps off, or 
it may get torn off while fighting. The bell 





varies much in length in different animals, 
and grows in length and size with the ani- ; 
mai. The antlers are about the only way to ' 


determine the age of a moose.” 








The Promiscuous Shooter 
ording to Ranger C. O. Davis of the Yel- 
tone National Park, tourists will soon anni- 
the small game in the upper Gallatin un- 
gislation is enacted to prevent them from 
ing guns. “Almost every tourist coming to 
tana is armed to the hilt with popguns, shot- 
and high caliber rifles,’ said Mr. Davis 
tly. “Every time they see a sign of life 
blaze away, and as a result the small game 
‘ upper Gallatin and many other places in 
vicinity of the Yellowstone is being de- 
"—Bozeman (Mont.) Chronicle. 
ithout doubt the conditions described 
by Mr. Davis will apply equally well to all 
'\- states thru which tourists travel. It is 
privilege to carry guns (not concealed), 
they should not abuse that privilege (as 
undoubtedly do) by disregarding the 
e laws of the states thru which they 
el, destroying game out of season and 
ingering human life and livestock as 
by promiscuous shooting. There are 
ty of tin cans along the roads and at 
ping places on which to practice marks- 
ship during the closed season on game. 


font. C. A. KINNEY. DENVER 
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Keep 


Warm 
in the Open 


When the wind is raw and you’re 
waiting for the flight, there is sucha 
thing as keeping comfortable. 


Experienced hunters for years and years 
have worn Patrick sporting clothes. They 
buy them as a matter of course, knowing 
that Patrick cloth, made up into Patrick 
garments, has no equal for wear, comfort 
and protection against the elements. 


There is no cloth like Patrick cloth. It 
is made of the highest grade, pure, virgin 
wool from north country sheep. Therein 
lies its popularity. 


Patrick sporting garments are designed 
to give every convenience. The breeches, 
the coats, the shirts—all have the ap- 
proval of outdoor men. They wear and 
wear because of the ways Patrick cloth 
is made. 


Sold by best dealers everywhere. Send 
for 1922 catalogue, describing the com- 
plete Patrick line of pure wool products. 


“Bigger Than Weather’ 
F. A. PATRICK & CO. 
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Bulletn—AMERICAN GAME. 


= **More Game’’ 
R. P. HOLLAND, Editor 
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Game Refuge Bill 


The House of Representatives took a recess 
on July 1st, and will not assemble again until 
August 15th. Every indication lead those in 
close touch with the situation to believe that 
H. R. 5823, as the Public Shooting Ground- 
Game Refuge Bill is officially known in the 
House of Representatives, would be passed by 
that body before a recess was taken; however, 
a quiet opposition from the West developed. 
Some Western statesmen prefer cattle and sheep 
to game, not realizing there is ample room for 
both. One in particular has the idea that this 
bill will take lands from the public domain, 
which’ is not the fact. 

This opposition, tho few in numbers, was ver 
powerful. Even tho a special rule was secured, 
giving this bill privileged status, it was thought 
unwise to try and force it thru, and the recess 
was taken without passing what Congressman 
Graham of Illinois characterizes as “the most 
important measure for the public welfare that 
has come before the Sixty-seventh Congress.” 
The fight will again be taken up when the house 
convenes in August. At the very time when 
you will be reading this note, we will need your 

| help. There is no question but that there is 
sufficient support in both the house and senate 
to pass the bill, but this fact will avail us little 
if those opposing it are strong enough to keep 
the measure from coming to vote. 
_ The bill has friends enough in the house to 
insure its passage if a vote can be _ secured. 
Lack of interest in many members of the House 
of Representatives and not sympathy with the 
opposition is the reason the bill has not been 
passed before now. Even if you have written 
your congressman previously, write him again 
|; and insist that as your representative he not 
only support the bill, but that he exert every 
influence to bring the measure to a vote at the 
earliest possible moment. 

A letter from you to your congressman today 
may produce the added weight necessary to 
bring success. If you believe in sensible game 
conservation, if you believe in the perpetuation 
of the sport of wildfowling, if you are a hundred 
per cent American sportsman, now is the time 
to prove it by action. 


The Game Can Be Saved 


When you hear a man say, “The game must 
go,” think of Pennsylvania. When you hear the 
pessimist acclaim that in five years the settling 
up of the country will have wiped the game from 
the locality in which he lives, remember what 
Pennsylvania has done. 

Nearly four score years ago Frank Forester 
predicted that in 1900 there would be no game 
shooting in America. Surely he was wrong, and 
we believe that calamity howlers of today are 
just as badly mistaken. 

Twenty-five years ago Pennsylvania was shot 
out. Today the gunners of that state are fur- 
| nished with a brand of sport that cannot be 
equaled in many states, and she has not only 
| furnished the game, but Pennsylvania has gone 
further and furnished her citizens with a place 
to shoot. 

The public shooting ground-game refuge idea 
has conclusively proved its worth in that state. 
The Pennsylvania game commission has accom- 
plished wonderful results by establishing game 
refuges thruout the state. In every instance 
public shooting grounds are provided in the sur- 
| rounding country for the benefit of the sports- 
'men. The commission has brought the game 
back to the point where any law-abiding citizen 
may enjoy a day afield with a reasonable assur- 
ance of success. Pennsylvania with the upland 
game has done for her citizens what the Public 
Shooting Ground-Game Refuge Bill will do with 
migratory species for the sportsmen of the nation. 
| According to a recent report of the Penn- 
sylvania Board of Game Commissioners, the 
gunners of that state last year killed nearly 5,000 
buck deer, 500 black deer, over 4,500 wild tur- 
key, 325,000 ruffled grouse, over 15,000 ring- 
necked pheasants, 50,000 bob-whites and over 
35,000 woodcock—and last but not least, the 
shooters of the Keystone state killed 3,600,000 
rabbits. 

Without taking into consideration the migra- 





| tory waterfowl and shore birds killed, think what 


the meat value of the game taken in this one 
| state is worth. Take that figure only as inter- 
est, because it represents the yearly crop, capi- 
| talize this at 6 per cent, and you will be sur- 
| prised at the value of the wild game in Penn- 
sylvania today. 

| Any state is fully justified in protecting and 
| caring for the game within its borders from the 


standpoint of the food alone, to say nothing of 
the benefit accruing to the citizen who secures 
— of mind and body by an occasiona! day 
afield. 





Shed Horns 


Many people wonder why it is not possible to 
find in large numbers the antlers which game 
animals shed each year. There are certain sec. 
tions where shed horns are found in quantities 
Up_the Cherry River from Ostabonning Lake 
in Northwestern Quebec is a region where Mr 
John B. Burnham, president of this association, 
reports that he has seen scores of shed moose 
antlers. Mr. Burnham also says that in Deer 
Creek Park, Wyo., in 1886, the mountain sides 
where elk had wintered were covered with hun. 
dreds of old horns. 

The theory has»been advanced that the reason 
more antlers are not found is because of the 
rapidity with which they disintegrate. Mr 
Vernon Bailey, in an article in the Journal of 
Mammalogy, explains how very perishable the 
old horns are when exposed to the weather. 
When referring to antelope horns, Mr. Bailey 
quotes Capt. L. H. North. In December Mr. 
North noted the spot where he left some freshly 
dropped antelope horns. Now and then thru the 
winter he noticed the horns. In the early sum- 
mer they began to split and crack, and by 
August they had practically disappeared. 

_Mr. Burnham is of the belief that the rapid 
disappearance of shed horns in most sections is 
due entirely to their being eaten by rodents 
Mice, squirrels and porcupines often eat the 
antlers for the salt they contain. 

In the desert ranges in Mexico skulls and 
horns of mountain sheep lay exposed to the 
weather for twenty years or more before dis- 
integrating. Antlers which fall on moist ground 
most quickly disappear. They soften and many 
times are pi Roos § by rodents before the buck 
itself has grown a new set. Horns that fall on 
flat rock ledges or in very dry places remain too 
flinty to be eaten by rodents and only disinte- 
grate slowly from natural causes. 

Mr. Burnham has a collection of gnawed deer, 
moose and caribou antlers which graphically tell 
the story. They show all sized teeth marks from 
mice to beaver. 

Big game animals shed their horns at differ- 
ent seasons. Records taken in Yellowstone 
National Park show that the prong-horned ante- 
lope begin to drop their horns the latter part 
of October and are finished shedding by the 
latter part of November. Elk shed from the 
latter part of March to the first of May. White- 
tailed deer ordinarily shed their horns from 
January 15 to February 20, while mule deer are 
earlier, covering a period from January 6 to 
March 25. 


How to Build a Blind 


If you are an old-time duck shooter, do not 
read this note. If you are an old-timer at the 
sport, you probably know as much about the art 
of building blinds as we do. Recently the asso- 
ciation has received several inquiries ‘rom 
sportsmen over the country, asking how to con 
struct a duck blind, and for that reason we are 
writing this note, which we hope will prove 0! 
service to the beginner. 

It would be impossible to cover fully the sub- 
ject of blinds in this department, as there are 
so many different kinds and the ideas of wild- 
fowlers are so diversified on the subject. that 
nothing short of a complete volume wou! do 
the matter justice. P 

A blind is anything that will concea! t! 
gunner from the game, whether it be a hog: ca 
sunk beneath the surface of the water with on!) 
a few scant inches showing, or whether it »¢ 4 
complete hostelry thatched with rushes with ub- 
terranean passages leading back from the s 
ing point to the eating and sleeping qua 

The writer believes that no reasons are Ss 
ficiently great to warrant placing a duck | In 
so that the wind is directly in the shooter's +c¢ 
Waterfowl, when they alight, are going to 
in against the wind. There may be only a * 
breeze, but they will breast against it. We" 
birds decoy, they are planning to alight wit! the 
stool, and they are sure to come square UP 
against the wind on the last circle, whi 
perhaps the first time they have passed © 0S 
enough to be in good shooting distance. at 
any time they get directly over you, as ‘¢Y 
are bound to do if they come up from the ‘°". 
the chances are ten to one they will see °° 
and flare away. 

Perhaps the bulk of experienced gunners 7 
fer the wind at their back. A blind so loc -'e4 
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ng the birds intending to alight straight 
ird the blind. Personally, the writer pre- 
have the wind blowing against his left 


swing on the birds going away. This, of 
would be reversed for a_ left-handed 

Often it is impossible to be too par- 
t about the wind; generally it changes 
al the time you get fixed. At your back, 
her shoulder, or from either side, is satis- 
. but you are sure to lose a good many 
r opportunities if you face the wind, com- 


or 
pe the birds to swing out behind you. 

I u can sit still—few men can—and if your 
clothes thoroly harmonize with the surroundings, 
you will do well to keep your blind as low as 


possible. If you cannot sit still, and insist on 
hanging your shells as the birds are approach- 
ing. or rolling your head around to see what 


became of a circling flock, build your blind 
dense enough and high enough to hide all your 
movements. 

Select your blind material to make the finished 
article always harmonize with the landscape. 
Do not stick a bunch of green willow trees out 


on the end of a bare sand bar. If driftwood is 
idence everywhere, use it for your blind 
‘rial. If a point of green willows run out 
the water, green material answers better 
for such surroundings than a pile of drift. Dig 
and get under ground wherever possible. 

Ordinarily the writer in shooting with a com- 
a1 who had been tried and found true would 
endeavor to construct a blind that would not be 
able to the human eye from a distance of 








a hundred yards. However, we have had ex- 
cellent sport from blinds that announced just 
what they were from a mile or more away. 

In hunting with a nervous companion we al- 
ways try to build a blind so it is possible for 


him to change his shirt, if he wishes to, without 
attracting the attention of birds that may be 
passing in the vicinity. The movement of a 
man in a blind will scare more ducks than the 
t blind that was ever built. 

{ your blinds are going to be permanent, you 
will, of course, locate them on good feeding 
grounds where the birds would naturally come. 
If you are building a temporary blind to use 

a day or two, trust the ducks’ judgment 
against your own. If you see some birds rest- 
ing anywhere along the shore or see_ several 
different flocks of birds dip in at a certain spot, 
trust them and build your blind there. 








Ducks Numerous 


The waterfowl season this year should be 
good if the reports the association has received 
from many different sections of the country are 
an indication. Apparently the flight that went 
north this last spring was heavier than any for 
many years past, showing that the bulk of the 
birds wintered successfully. 

Sportsmen from the lake district of North 
Dakota write that never before have waterfowl 
bred there in as large quantities as this season. 
An unusually wet spring left the lakes and ponds 
full of water, which stopped many of the birds 
that might otherwise have been compelled to go 
on into Canada to find a suitable place to nest. 





European Widgeon 


The European widgeon is considered by most 
authorities as simply a straggler from the Old 
World. However, these birds are frequently met 
with in the ducking waters along our eastern 
and occasionally as far west as the Mis- 
River. All gunners should watch for these 
ind report when one is killed, as it is the 

of some that they are breeding on this 
ent perhaps in much larger numbers than 
eved possible. 
general appearance this bird resembles our 
; an widgeon or baldpate. However, the 
Pp re of the mature males is so different as 
ea to be distinguished. Both of these birds 
have the white stripe over the top of the head. 
T \merican species, as all wildfowlers know, 

strip of green beginning in front of the 
nd extending back along the side of the 
This is lacking in the European species, 
head is a rufous red except for the white 
ver the crown. An absolute identifica- 
the two species can be made by examin- 
e auxiliaries or long feathers under the 
In the American bird these are white, 
n the European bird they are always gray. 
pplies to both sexes. 
A. W. Martin of St. Paul, Minn., is con- 
that European widgeons breed in con- 
S e numbers in Saskatchewan, Canada. He 
nded seventy-five of these young birds, 
he believes to be the European species, 
luminum bands marked with a number and 
t ame “Manitoba Trading Co., St. Paul, 
M The birds were banded before they 
é the power of flight, which makes it cer- 
that if they are European widgeon, these 
are breeding in North America in _con- 
s ble quantities. © Anyone who kills a 
mn wearing this band should preserve the 
nen carefully and have it examined by a 
ized ornithologist. In case this is im- 
le, the bird should be skinned_and the | 
ss" mailed to the American Game_ Protective | 

\; \ciation, Woolworth Building, New York 

for identification. 


( 





, little to the rear. This brings the birds | 
n the right-hand side and gives the gunner | 


None of the explosive gases ever 
get ahead of the Peters Wad! It 
confines without breaking or turn- 
ing, thus resulting high percentage 
a We make every Peter: 
; ad of the highest grade of long 
fibre cattle hair—and we don’tusea 
single bit of filler or sizing. The 
Peters Wad is tough, clean, resil- 
ient. 


THE PETERS CARTRIDGE CO. 


Cincinnati ~~ ~ New York 
San Francisco 











KNOBLE SCOPE MOUNT 


For Springfield Rifles having the fixed rear sight base intact 





This scope holder is adapted to any Springfield “‘as issued” or to any sporting Springfield 
that retains the military fixed rear sight base. No holes to drill or cuts to make. As easy 
to attach or detach as to remove or replace the bolt. Regularly furnished all ready to 
screw Winchester A-5 ring mount blocks on. Price of scope holder, no ring mounts 
or blocks, $5.25 Postpaid. 


A. L. Johnson, 163 Jackson St., Seattle, W. B. Knoble, P.O. Box 1085, Tacoma, Wash. 
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NATIONAL 
SPORTSMAN 


is a monthly magazine. cram- 
med full of Hunting, Fishing, 
Camping, Trapping stories, 
and pictures, valuable inform- 
ation about guns, rifJes, revol- 
vers, fishing tackle, camp out- 
fits, best places to go for fish 
and game, fish and game laws, and a 
thousand and one helpful hints for 


sportsmen National Sportsman tells 
what to do in the woo »w to cook 
grub, how to build camps and blinds, 
how to train your hunting dog, 






how to preserve trophies, h to 
start a gun club, how to build ¢ 


rifle 
range No book or set of books you 






\ can buy will give you the amount 
of up-to-date information about life 

= in the open that you get from a 
\ year's subscription to the National 


Sportsman. 


SPECIAL OFFER 


On receipt of $1.00 
we will send you 
National Sports- 
man fora whole 
year together 
with one of our 

handsome Mo- 


saic Gold 
Watch Fobs shown 
herewith. Mail 


not fully satisfied 

4 NATIONAL 
SPORTSMAN 

276 Newbury St., Boston, Mass. 











IN THE ALASKA-YUKON GAMELANDS 


By J. A. McGuire 
Introduction by Wm. T. Hornaday 
The thrilling narrative of a successful hunting 
trip undertaken by a party of sportsmen to 
get museum specimens far off the beaten 
paths of the far North. 
$3.00 Postpaid 
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si Dog Book 


By 
Dr. William A. Bruette 





Also author of 
‘Modern Breaking’’ 
‘The Airedale,” e c. 


This book is written by an authority of 
international reputation, and presents in an 
entertaining manner the history, general 
characteristics, peculiarities, etc., of all the 
breeds recognized by the American Kennel 
Club. 


The book is replete with practical informa- 
tion that will enable a man to determine 
which breed is best suited to his wants and 
purposes and how to select a typical speci- 
men. Particular attention has been given 
to the buying of puppies, and the prospec- 
tive owner is told just what things to look 
for and what to avoid in making his selec- 
tion. 








Tt is a book that will prove of lasting value 
to both the professional and amateur 
fancier and owner. 


$3.00 Postpaid 


Outdoor Life Pub. Co. 
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Denver, Colo. 
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Conducted by W. A. Bevan 


While walking up a timbered canyon with my 
family one Sunday, a small rattler gave his 
warning as I passed him and then ran under a 
small chunk. When I overturned it, there were 
two. The largest was about two feet in length, 
and had nine rattles; the other one was a little 
shorter, and had six rattles. Instead of being 
marked with spots, they had straight black 
bands across body, about an inéh between and 
the band about half inch wide. One was a 
brownish color between bands, and the other 
one more of a dark green, but they were both 
banded alike with clean-cut black stripes. I 
have asked many outdoor men and have had two 
tell me of finding such. I was never able to find 
any more like them, tho I went back several 
times to look. The common prairie rattler is 
found in all the open country here, but the big 
fellows are not often found away from timber 
or along the rims where hills and prairie meet.— 
C. P. Brown, Albuquerque, N : 

Answer.—The rattlesnakes with transverse 
bands, about: which you inquire in your letter 
of April 25th, are probably “black” rattlers 
(Crotalus molussus). I cannot make a positive 
statement from your slight descriptioin, but you 
can take the above opinion as correct if you can 
recall that the snakes had black tails which are 
quite distinct from the alternately black-and- 
white banded tails of the diamond-backs which 
are found in the same localities. The molussus 
is a southern snake, the northern limits of its 
range extending into New Mexico.—W. A. B 


The Zoological Society of Philadelphia pub- 
lished a book on snakes and their habitat. This 
was supposed to be authoritive, yet it stated 
that there were no rattlesnakes in South Jersey. 
A Mr. J. S. Radcliffe read this passage and was 
fortunate enough to catch one swimming across 
a stream in the headwaters of Union Lake, Cum- 
berland County, with a fish net. He immedi- 
ately wrote the society, and they asked him to 
ship the snake to them for examination. I 
killed a 4-foot 2-inch female in this same vicinity 
but a‘short time later. I dissected her and 
found that she had five eggs, round, and about 
an inch and a quarter in diameter. All five 
eggs were attached by the same covering. The 
egg nearest the tail contained two young snakes 
about 11 inches long, coiled very tightly, like 
two seeds in a pod. Both snakes had fangs 
about one-half inch long; and both fangs turned 
green with poison when raised with a match. 
The next egg contained two more snakes, but 
not so well developed; the development in the 
third egg was very poor, still showing two im- 
perfect snakes, while the fourth was merely two 
half-round nucleus; the fifth and last contained 
two dark centers, the balance of the egg being 
pinkish-yellow gelatin-like matter. This con- 
vinced me that a rattler is quite dangerous as 
soon as born.—Wilbert Sheldon, Millville, N. J. 

Answer.—Many thanks for your interesting 
letter. I know from my own examination of 
rattlesnake embryos that the young are not only 
born with perfectly developed fangs, but have 
in addition several pairs of auxiliaries in various 
stages of development just as they are found in 
adult rattlers. Dr. Charles Abbott, in his book 
“A Naturalist’s Rambles About Home,” states 
that prior to his writing in the early ’30s a few 
rattlers were recorded in Jersey, but that there 
were no rattlers in his locality—Trenton. You 
would enjoy reading Dr. Abbott’s book if only 
to make comparison between the fauna of New 
Jersey in his time and today.—W. A. B. 


In reference to the king snake versus rattler 
yarn, I have never seen it happen, or met and 
talked with anyone who had seen it. Further, 
T placed a three-foot coral king (the largest of 
that species I have ever taken) in a fairly large 
cage with a small crot. oregonus, and the king 
acted as if he were scared stiff. The rattler 
‘‘moseyed” around all the time, paying no par- 
ticular attention to him, but the king hunted 
frantically for an exit, and not finding one, 
climbed to the top of the cage and stayed there. 
Some time ago I saw a snake about four feet 
long, the head and body of which was a dull red, 
for about seven inches, splotching out into a 
creamy white for the rest of the length. Could 
it have been an aberrant form of the “red racer?” 
It traveled so fast thru the brush that TI could 
not secure it. T thought at first that it might 
have been shedding. since I flushed it from ‘a 
woodpile, but in that case the white portion 
would probably have been a dull, more or less 
onaque, surface, whereas it was shiny and bright. 
What is the range of the copperhead? I have 
talked with folks who had killed copperheads in 
the East, and who claimed to have killed them 
here also. I think it was red racers myself. I 


have not seen any copperheads here, but there 


are lots of things I haven’t seen. I never say 
a tortoise fight until last week, and to me way 
rare sport. Two _ Testudo agasizii, the desert 
tortoise from the Mojave, scrapping for posses. 
sion of a few alfalfa sprigs. The object seems 
to be to turn one’s opponent over. The two. 
toothed beak on the front of the breast-plate of 
one is gotten into position underneath the shel] 
of the other, and then a scramble ensues, one 
attempting to get away, and the cther to tury 
him over before he gets away. Then the 
“turner” and “turnee” trade places for another 
round. Biting is attempted without success. Ip 
this particular go the smaller tortoise ran away 
and he showed some speed for a tortoise. The 
larger one chased him around, while a third ate 
the alfalfa. I had a locoed “horned toad” g 
couple of years ago, only one I ever saw. He 
charged me when I was crossing a dry canyon 
bed, so I picked him up to see if it were true. 
He was very savage. 1 brought him home and 
he roamed around the back yard for two sum. 
mers. Anything that moved he would charge 
with his mouth open, and hissing. Visitors got 
quite a sensation the first time, especially the 
ladies and tenderfeet, and he had the chickens 
terrorized. However, he has not shown up this 
spring, and I expect he is dead or has moveq 
What do you suppose was wrong with him? 
Kink in his brain, maybe? He was death on 
red ants, and the base of his tongue was coated 
with stingers, where they jabbed him as they 
went down. Another thing: Horned “toads” 
do squirt blood from their eyes in a fine stream 
Reaches three or four feet. Don’t let anyone 
tell you different. I’ve seen them do it repeat. 
edly.—A. C. Davis, Pasadena, Calif. 


Answer.—Of the several species of king snakes 
some show much more marked ambition in 
tackling large snakes than do others. In 1907 
I had a 4%-foot king which vainly tried to get 
a hold on an Indian python many times its size 
I have a king snake now which has shown very 
little inclination to interfere with other snakes. 
I can add nothing to your expressed views of 
the snake which you think may be an aberrent 
red racer, because you draw pretty logical con- 
clusions. Copperheads extend a long way west- 
ward across Texas; I do not know whether they 
reach California or not. There is still a great 
amount of field work which might be done to 
determine the geographical range of some of our 
reptiles. Your account of the fight between two 
desert tortoises (T. agassizii) is interesting. I 
have had some difficulty in writing this because 
I have been trying at the same time to keep 
track of one of the same species which keeps 
leaving the lawn to walk up the street. I do 
not know what was the matter with your 
“locoed” horned lizard. I have seen an occa- 
sional specimen which would menace me with 
wide opened mouth, but that is the greatest 
show of fight which has come under my per- 
sonal observation. That these lizards do squirt 
blood from their eyes there is not any doubt. 
Dr. R. L. Ditmars states that he handled hun- 
dreds before he saw it. I have never been so 
fortunate as to see it—W.A.B 


You can judge for yourself whether the fol- 
lowing is a snake or fish story. It is most cer- 
tainly believed in Montana, where the incident 
is said to have happened (near Stanford): A 
boy on his way to a berry patch heard a noise 
similar to a locust, and looking about saw the 
rattle of a snake sticking out of a gopher hole. 
He waited and listened and heard the same 
sound and saw the rattles move as in process 
of rattling. Taking his knife he proceeded care- 
fully to the hole and reached over to cut the 
rattles off when the snake’s head darted out and 
the boy was bitten. He ran home and was then 
taken to town, and finally recovered. The theory 
advanced to explain the snake’s peculiar actions 
was that he was endeavoring to lure a_ bird 
within reach by imitating a locust. If the above 
is not true, it is at least ingenious —E. H. Os- 
born, Tolchaco, Ariz. 


Answer.—Incidents similar to the one men- 
tioned in your letter of April 24th have come 
to my notice several times, and there is nothing 
about this one which savors of a ‘“‘fish’”’ story. 
The theory as to what the rattler was doing, 
however, misses the mark, because rattlers do 
not deliberately use their rattles as lures, and 
birds form only a small part of the diet of 
Western rattlers. The snake was probably in- 
terested in sneaking up on a gopher which had 
gone down the hole, and the vibration of its 
tail was just an outlet for the accompanying 
nervous excitement.—W. A. B. 





I read with very much interest the department 
allotted to you in Outdoor Life known as Snake 
Lore. I have learned a number of things al- 
ready regarding some of the common snakes ‘hat 
was a mystery to me before, and hope the de 
partment flourishes and we will all be more ¢t 
lightened, and that some of the needless slaugh- 
ter of our harmless and useful snakes be pre- 
vented. However, in the May issue I “ote 
Chris L. Adair, writing again from my home 
town, and I wish to take exceptions to the 
statement that “They ain’t no sech animal’ 45 
the joint snake. I know personally from ™y 
boyhood days that there is such a reptile known 
at least locally as such, and that it is canbe 
of being disjointed without any apparent form 
to the snake and the disjoined piece from ‘>t 
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inches long is still lively for hours. As 
fact that they can rejoint themselves, I 
say, but I think I can produce such a 
n, as I am planning a trip down thru 
uth this summer and I would like to 
Mr. Adair call at the Casper Pharmacy, 
vould like to talk to him personally.—R. T. 
n, care Casper Pharmacy, Casper, Wyo. 


ver—Mr. Adair’s denial of the existence 

snakes has brought me many letters 
g good descriptions of some of the 

lizards. These legless lizards are two- 
tail, which they break or shake off very 
when alarmed. This peculiarity, with the 
snake-like appearance, is responsible for 
ne “joint snake.” have written a few 
n this subject, which will appear in the 
n due time—probably in the next issue. 
on your Southern trip, you have an 
y to send me any live reptiles, I will 
ate it if you will take the trouble to box 
xpress them, as I am interested in supply- 
ogical material to several of our schools 
iversities. If you think you can accom- 
me, and will write me again, I will send 
formation on the catching, handling and 











ng of anything you are likely to run across. 
> 


A. B. 





constant reader of your “Out of Door 
and am especially interested in the Snake 
artment. Being a girl is no reason 
hould not be, is it? A few of my pessi- 
acquaintances think so. To settle an ar- 
t with one of my fellow-workers please 
he following: In a recent copy of your 
a writer asserts that no man in this 

has ever seen a “hoopsnake,’ while my 
nt states that he saw them in Bedford 

Pa. How true is this?—E. W. Hosner, 
tte, Pa. 











wer.—The fact that you are a girl is no 
V you should not take an interest in 
The snakes are part of the natural 
as are the birds and flowers, and a little 
of all of them is of some value to 
irrespective of sex. Ask your friend 
it he means by “hoop snake.” If he 
e has seen a snake which takes its tail 
uth and bowls along like a hoop, I can 
k that he has allowed his imagination 
he better of his judgment. All the birds, 
and reptiles of this country are known, 
descriptions and genetic relationships 
ulated and filed by our scientific institu- 
ut there is nothing like the popular idea 
op snake to be found. Of course, the 
n be applied to any snake or you can 
heel barrow or a telegraph pole a hoop 
One cannot do much with common 
It is regrettable that the people who 
hese stories do not take the trouble to 
how far the study of things zoological 
gressed.—W. A. B. 





April, 1922, issue I read about the 
ttlesnake and how one could tell the 
the female. I have been told by sev- 
-timers that the female had the rattles 
ind the male horizontal. Also that the 
seldom gave any warning. I have killed 
of what I thought were males, but only 
1 while those with the rattles vertical, 
latter seldom rattled. Some years ago 
e opportunity to witness, in company 
daughter and her brother-in-law, the 
a battle between a rattler and a king 
[ had often heard that a king snake was 
licine to a rattler, but that was only 
was stopping for a few days near Pleas- 
l in Mariposa County, Calif., when my 
i-law came into the house and asked us 
unted to see a king snake and rattler 
We all went up in the field, and sure 
t had been a fight to death. The king 
ne about three feet long, I judged, with 
| black rings 3% inch wide, had taken 
raps around Mr. Rattler, who was slightly 
but larger around, and had swallowed 
1 foot of the rattler, head first. Once 
le the king snake would release his coils 
low a little more. I poked the rattle- 
th a stick, but he was dead for keeps. 
hed the show for some time and finally 
victor to finish his meal in peace. Mr. 
1 he was attracted to the spot by the 
and just as he got there the king snake 
\uick move and wound around the rattle- 
body. We had no camera with us or 
Id have gotten some fine photos.—Chas. 
in, Coulterville, Calif. 
er.—On limp dead snakes the rattles 
metimes appear to be horizontal, but the 
position is vertical whether the snake be 
female. I suggest that you carefully 
a few living snakes and in examining 
pecimens see that the tail bones are in 
e position as the spine when you will 
» rattles vertical. When the snake’s mus- 
taut, the rattle is somewhat elevated, 
en the snake is at rest (or dead) the 
vill fall to one side with the tail slightly 
and the rattle then appears to be hori- 
In this position the tail is twisted a 
turn. While the king snake is usually 
medicine” to a rattler, it shows no pref- 
for poisonous snakes, killing the harm- 
ikes just as readily —W. A. Bevan. 


I have been very much interested in your well- 
written articles in Outdoor Life concerning 
snakes, but if you will allow me I will venture 
the opinion that at least a goodly portion of 
your snake education has been derived from 
books. Surely if from experience you would 
have. evidenced that fact more clearly in your 
opinions. One thing in particular I wish to 
assure you that you are undoubtedly mistaken 
in, and that is in thinking that there is no such 
thing as a jointed snake. I can state positively 
from my own experience that there is a jointed 
snake. I killed one myself not over three or 
four blocks from my office in the north part of 
Young County, Texas, some few years ago. A 
companion and I made a close study of the 
little snake before and after killing it. Just as 
most of mankind do, when I see a snake I im- 
mediately think of killing the pesky thing, so 
when I saw this little snake wiggling across the 
walk I seized a stick and gave it a sharp crack 
across the back, when—presto—it flew into at 
least twenty different pieces or sections. Upon 
stooping to examine the pieces, I told my com- 
panion we had found one of the much-talked-of 
‘jointed snakes,” and there is no doubt in my 
mind but what we had found the snake that 
gave rise to the fables and myths that have 
arisen about him. There is just such a snake, 
but he doesn’t go back together and crawl off 
once he has become broken up. We let this one 
lie right there and watched the remains for two 
or three days to see what became of it. It went 
the way of all good snakes. The snake broke 
into sections of different lengths, some being an 
inch and some two or three inches in length, 
and an examination of the ends of the sections 
revealed a most peculiarly jointed construction 
in which a protruding end of a joint stuck into 
the scaly ends of the other section.—W. P. Rey- 
nolds, Olney, Texas. 

Answer.—You are correct in your surmise 
that much of my “snake education” has been 
derived from books, but a little of it was ac- 
quired thru an intimate association with Dr. 
Boulenger, curator of reptiles at the British 
Museum, and before I met him or had read a 
single work on herpetology, I had in my own 
vivarium over 400 living reptiles at one time, 
representing the five continents. An education 
which stops before it reaches the book stage 
has stopped before it has fairly started. The 
flat denial of the existence of a “‘jointed snake” 
in the last issue of Outdoor Life appeared over 
the name of Chris L. Adair and not over mine. 
Please refer back to this. As I have received a 
number of letters upon this subject, I have sent 
the editor a few notes and a quotation from 
Ditmars’ book, which will probably appear 
later. If you think that you know of a snake 
which is unknown to the official e United 
States National Museum, I[ suggest that you 
take up the matter with Dr. Stejneger I can 
tell you in advance that your “jointed snake” 
will be identified as one of the plated lizards. 
I have seen many of them and have owned some 
of the allied Scheltopusics of Europe. My wife 

















read vour letter before I did. and she was 
greatly amused at your sugge stion that I lack 
experience. We have a 15-ine ulligator v h 
wanders around the house like a cat, and we 
often have a 5-foot rattler exercising as r. write 
when the children are in bed [ am lai y ex: 
pecting a box of copperheads and moccasins 

use in research work in the chemistry of veno1 
In twenty years I have spent a g Ve 1 sum in 
having snakes shipned to me fron a 1 narts « t 
the world, so that I could find out the thin zs I 
wished to know. and T hav learned much that 
cannot be found in any bool tes 
on snakes which appear in ife only 
touch the kindergarten end in her- 
petology. but I will be satis! are the 
means of cle aring awa 1 Tew of t eo sal igs” 
mon doubts concerning our st s—W. A 





A Snake and Snail Encounter 
Editor Snake Lore Depa The 

ing occurrence may be of t to the 
editor, for it seems to be a 
While walking here near a place that was rather 
swampy and full of grass and weeds I noticed 
a snake acting in a peculiar m: 
thrashing its head from side to s and seemed 
to be holding some object in its mouth. On 
investigating, I discovered that the snake had 
grabbed a very large garden snail by the head, 
and the snail had drawn its shell over the head 
of the snake so the latter could not open its 
mouth and release its hold. After watching 
them a few minutes I took hold of the shell, 
and the moment the snake felt resistance it 
coiled about some weeds and pulled its head out 
of the shell and released its hold on the snail. 
The snake seemed worn out and remained quiet 
for a few minutes, then crawled slowly into the 
weeds. It would probably have died very soon 
if not released. for the shell covered its head to 
a point back of the eyes and the whole head was 
covered with the slime and froth which the snail 
was exuding, so it could not breathe. The snail 
did not seem any the worse for the encounter, 
but crawled away at once. The mark of the 
snake’s hold on the neck of the snail could be 
plainly seen. The snake was of the common 
variety found in marshy places and along 
streams. It was black, with yellow longitudinal 
stripes. and about 2% feet long. . 
: Calif. H. COOLEY. 
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hen. Marriage 
is a Crime 


The Perfect Man 





The man who marries a good 
pure woman, knowing that he is 
not physically fit, commits the 
worst Crime known to civiliza- 
tion. Where do you stand? Are 


you fit to marry? Some sweet, inr nt 
girlis trusting in your honor. Y must 
not deceive her. You dare not marry until 
you are physically fit The way looks 


hopeless to you, but cheer up—I can help 
you 

STRONGFORTISM -—- The Modern 
Science of Health Promotion will aid 
Nature in restoring your Flagging 
Powers and Manhood and fit you for 
Marriage and Parenthood. I guar- 
antee it. 
> ailments on which you want 
jential information and send 
eip pay postage, et nmy 
Promotion and Conservation of 
F Strength and Mental Energy.” 
It's a man-builder and a life-saver. Send 
for it Right Now—TODAY, 


LIONEL STRONGFORT 


Physical and Health Spe 








Dept. 965 Newark, New Jersey 
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light in weight. Dietzen Binoc- 





ulars come in a leather case with 





two shoulder straps. 






Dietzen Binoculars have a center 
wheel focus adjustment—also a right 
eye adjustment. A range of powers 
—3'4, 6, 8, 10, 12—designed to meet 
the most exacting requirements un- 
der any conditions. The most popu- 
lar—the 6-power can now be had as 
low as $27.50, including case. The 
others in proportion. 








See them at your Jewelers, Op- 
ticians, Sporting Goods Shops—or 
order them direct from the makers. 
Dietzen Prism Binoculars are sold 
on a money-back guarantee. 





DIETZEN, «. 


Dept. L8, 71 Cortlandt St. 
NEW YORK 











GENUINE EMIL BUSCH, CARL ZEISS 
OR C. P. GOERTZ FIELD GLASSES 


These glasses 
are 8-power, 40 
mm. objective; 


day and night 


lenses; individ- 
ual eye adjust- 
ment; guaran- 


teed new and 
perfect. A splen- 
did glass for all 
purposes. Spe- 
cial offer, in- 
cluding case 


Your choice of any of the three at $15.00. 


SLOAN’S MILITARY SHOP 


88B Chambers St., New York 














You will find much of interest in 
the advertising pages of this issue. 
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CONDUCTED BY WALTER CECIL COX 








Suggestions on the Purchase of 
Dogs, Etc. 


An absolute novice is often glad of a few sug- 
gestions when contemplating the buying of dogs, 
especially if those suggestions are from an ex- 
perienced source. Many more people would buv 
dogs if they were not so embarrased by their 
lack of knowledge in the selection of a dog to 
meet their requirements and their lack of con- 
fidence in the average dog breeder. For the 
sake of disposing of the dog breeder first, or 
vendor of the dog, whoever he or she may be, 
let me say: There is always a certain amount 
of risk to take in buying any livestock, and a 
buyer of a dog must expect to assume a reason- 
able amount of risk; he must not expect to have 
it all his own way. And the seller should hold 
a policy before him, which says, “Am I giving 
my customer fair value for his money?’ Then 
again, a dog owner may sell a dog with good 
motives and unwittingly sell a canine to someone 
that has some fault or disease he is not aware 
of. Dog buyers must, of course, exercise all the 
caution they can, but sometimes they get over- 
cautious and turn down good buys from the fear 
of getting ‘“‘stung.”’ 

In the sale of a dog probably more particu- 
larly than any other animal, the old epigram, 
that among fair minds there is always a way to 
straighten things out, in case of dispute, the 
application of this whole saying can always be 
relied on. The motive of persons buying and 
selling dogs is generally good, but satisfaction 
in buying a dog rests so much, especially with 
pet dogs, on the capriciousness of the purchaser 
that personal whim often leads to trouble. 
Capriciousness is the real problem which makes 
buying and selling dogs sometimes a_ delicate 
undertaking. The fact of the matter is, a pet 
dog is taken into the heart of the family so 
much—he gets into such close contact with 
human beings—that the prospect of any lack of 
attractiveness in looks or manners immediately 
causes a feeling of repulsion in the mind when 
we first look at a dog with a view to buying it. 

In making an ordinary examination of a dog, 
raise the dog’s lips and see if the teeth are white 
and glistening, as they should be in a normally 
healthy dog. A large proportion of dogs, es- 
pecially city dogs and house pets, suffer from a 
disease of the gums called gingivitis, the most 
prominent manifestation of which is tartar on 
the teeth and a dull red aspect of the gums. 
The gums should be a rosy pink hue and never 
recede away from the teeth. Whitish looking 
gums with a colorless aspect or dull red ones 
indicate some trouble somewhere. 

The ears should be especially looked into, be- 
cause if there is any indication of dark secretion 
in the ear it is too serious a condition to pass 
over. In fact, if the condition in the ear is bad, 
don’t hesitate a moment to refuse the dog, or if 
possible rescind the purchase if already com- 
pleted. The nose inside should be absolutely 
clean and the mucous membrane a bright pink 
in color. On ‘the outside it should be a rich, 
dark, shiny black, moist and cold. There must 
be positively no indication of a mucous discharge 
of any kind. A watery discharge does not sig- 
nify anything serious as a rule. There are, of 
course, latent conditions that no examination, 
however careful, would reveal, and when they 
develop afterward, if there is conclusive evidence 
that they were there at the time of the sale, the 
vendor, if honest, will voluntarily arrange to 
receive the deg back when notified concerning 
it. However, if you will see my article on the 
law of purchase of a dog, published some time 
ago in Outdoor Life, you will see that you have 
little chance to recover at law after acceptation 
of a dog. I do not believe many sellers of dogs 
are absolutely dishonest; very few deliberately 
misrepresent a dog, especially as far as his health 
and character goes; most misrepresentation is 
connected with its performance in the field, and 
is really exaggeration of his hunting ability, and 
is, therefore, mostly applied to hunting dogs. 

In the scope of this short chatty article I feel 
it best to leave the discussion of the suggestions 
that I will make concerning the ascertaining of 
the performance of hunting dogs to another 
separate article. In looking over a dog with the 
idea of buying it, the condition of the coat is 
most important to notice, the luster, flatness with 
which it lays down on the dog, freedom from 


anything pertaining to irritation of the skin such 
as dandruff or redness of the skin, or any indi. 
cation of lack of hair should be carefully looked 
into. Of course, a dog may be serviceable in 
spite of some minor defects which may be only 
temporary. 

If a dog appeals to you in the more important 
details, don’t hesitate to buy him, because these 
external conditions are probably transient con- 
ditions. A dog, for instance, may have some 
slight disfigurement like a white speck in his 
eye, etc., but if he is what you want in the 
main, don’t pass him up for such minor defects— 
provided, of course, he is cheap enough to make 
up for the defects. There are lots of dogs with 
minor defects that are proving very serviceable 
and very companionable to their owners, some 
with even serious defects, so don’t be too eager 
to refuse him on account of defects if his pros- 
pects in pleasing you in general are good. Of 
course, in the case of a sporting dog and stock 
dog, etc., defects that interfere with their work 
cannot be considered. Dogs for exhibition and 
breeding purposes must stand a rigid examina- 
tion, 

A lot of trouble is caused by vendors of dogs 
giving “guarantees” with dogs. They find it 
helps the immediate sale, and so it does, but it 
is like a two-edged sword—it cuts both ways. 
From a legal standpoint if there has been an 
evident attempt to conceal a defect or there has 
been made an express warranty as to the char- 
acter and soundness, you may get redress, but 
in the main courts have ruled that the purchaser 
of animals must run his own risk. The question 
of the warranty of a dog’s soundness has never 
been discussed at length in a legal way like the 
very important discussion of a horse’s warranty 
of soundness. In cases where unsoundness would 
impair the dog’s usefulness, especially from a 
sporting standpoint, the question is a vita! one 
but in cases where the dog is really sold for a 
pet and bought for a pet, unsoundness is not so 
vitally important as where an animal is sold for 
some special work. It seems curious in law that 
if a buyer himself knows a dog is afflicted 
a disease it wouldn’t prevent the sale from bein 
valid, but if the seller did not know of it 
innocently sold the dog. it could not be 
sidered invalid in law. If the dog has som¢ 
ease it makes quite a difference whether it 
fectious or not. If it is an infectious disease, 
the law frowns on the seller much more than 
otherwise. 

Intentional fraud and deceit are not counten- 


anced by law; an act done in order to hide a 
defect, and which makes its detection less 1ikel; 
is fraudulent in character. For instance, in 
horses a nerved horse is particularly unsound, 
not only because of the foot disease wh is 


thus covered up, but because the cutting oi the 
nerve in the leg is performed in order tha‘ the 


animal may not show tenderness of th foot 
where it exists. This is not very likely to apply 
to the ordinary cases in dogs, but it might some- 


times. 

In regard to the character of an anir 
must be remembered that a dog that is yentl 
and reliable when being handled by one { i 
may be quite the reverse with another, an IS 
sibly quite without any apparent reason. 


1 


While on the subject of purchase it may be 
pertinent to say something concerning the ‘:ans- 
portation of dogs, because this is often inv: ved 
in the purchase. Transportation of anima s_'s 
under the control of the Bureau of Anima In 


dustry, and the regulations made by the bureau 
are for the protection of the public gen 
The Interstate Commerce Laws also pr vide 


especial regulations for the shipment of ok 
In the transportation of dogs the regulation: are 
not burdensome if properly considered. en 


shipped by express, if the dog is valued at over 
$5, a livestock contract in triplicate has be 
made out and signed by the shipper an the 
company. My personal opinion is that tl 1s 
more formality connected with these live: ocx 
contracts than is necessary. Express com s 
charge very high rates for dogs—in fact, as 
as they are allowed to put the rate—I 
probably as much as anything to discourag: th¢ 
shipment of them. It is true the maximum «a!¢ 
is fixed by a commission, but the companie- 3r¢ 
only too willing to keep it as high as pos: D¢ 
The fact of the matter is, the dog phase o ‘¢ 
express company’s business is a source of a © °¢at 
deal of dissatisfaction, and altho the compa"” '$ 
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pretty well against claims for loss and 
hey have considerable trouble from 
: of pet stock. One source of trouble 
ste n poorly constructed crates. These are 
‘af makeshifts that they cause despair 
e employes. A crated dog takes a rate 
lf, a dog shipped on a chain is double 
rates. The hundred pound rate, for 
from Denver to San Francisco is $9.39, 
luation up to $50 free. Over $50 there 
uated scale for valuation. This is quite 
ugh from a shipper’s standpoint, and 
nly destroyed a lot of the movement of 
has also affected the transportation of 
, dog very materially. When we used 
e baggage man over each division, the 
tr ties of a dog was easy. These high 
rat been made the subject of protest by 
lers without avail. You can check a 
our ticket, but this costs nearly as much 
ssing a a dog, and is supposed to be only 
ynvenience of travelers. Crating a dog 
bly the best plan. Sending a dog on 
and chain, when muzzled especially, 
lly unsatisfactory. Baggage sometimes 
them, and the employes dislike to handle 

a chain. 
of purely sporting dogs ought to take 
by itself. With sporting dogs that 
are for sporting purpnses it is best to ar- 
rat some kind of trial if possible. If the 
) S ” wien voluntarily to allow a trial, 
( nuch more can be asked of him. But 
Ww the seller has to protect himself against a 
fe rup julous people who pretend to be buy- 
obtain dogs on the pretense of buying 
1 r to get some shooting over them and 
frat ip some excuse for returning them, etc. 
Ma purchasers of dogs assume that all 
sellers of dogs are unreliable and dishonest. 
Son purchasers again take too much for 
granted the other way. The whole question 
rgely resolves itself into the price paid for the 
log. It’s just on the same principle of looking 
a gift horse in the mouth. If we pay $2 or $3 
for a dog, critical examination can be dispensed 
with; if we pay $200 or $300, go over the dog 
ani his history with a fine tooth comb when 
making the examination. 





Kennel Queries 


[ have a very fine Irish setter bitch and she 
was recently bred to a very fine registered Irish 
dog in El Reno, Okla. Pups came some eight 
weeks ago; two ‘of them were beautiful red pups 
and the remainder of the litter (seven) were per- 
fectly n iarked in every way except color black. 
There doesn’t seem to be anyone in this part of 
the country that can give me any reason or 
cause for this difference in color. I would like 
to ask if, in case both the bitch and dog were 
pure-bred Irish setters, would it be possible for 
part of the pups to be black, and if so, are the 
black pups Irish setters and ‘eligible to registra- 
tion? I am positive that no other dog got to 
this bitch excepting the Irish setter which I 
bred her to —A. O. Campbell, Oklahoma City, 
)kla 

Answer.—Your inquiry involves considerable 
speculation. Black offspring occurs sometimes 
as a result of special conditions. This is called 
1 melanic condition, Subjects of melanism 
which signifies the animal is born black, in gen- 
eral terms, are not influenced in any way by the 


variety or breed. This has nothing to do with 
the uliar condition known as_ melanism. 
Melanism is rare, and it would be hard to decide 
vhet your black pups are melanic or not, 


seeing them, or even if they were seen 
y someone trained to understand these things. 
If 1 ups are descended from pure Irish set- 
ters ey are probably melanic _ specimens. 
», as the influence of a previous sire is 
alle ould not be probable, if your strain of 
[ris ter is absolutely pure, as you assure us 
Your registration application would, of 
e accepted in this case. If you had not 
positively as to the purity of the breed- 
would have said it was a mistake con- 
he mating.—W. C. C. 


February copy of Outdoor Life, under 

t Queries, C. T. Cleland of Middlesboro, 
K iks of his dog being shy of the report 
If Mr. Cleland will tie his dog close 


‘a 4 xhaust of a gas or gasoline engine for 
at a week he will overcome this trouble.— 
Mu . Fowler, Roseville, Ohio. 


—This is a very interesting addition 
cures” for gun-shy dogs. Gun-shyness 
a modified form of shell shock in the 
ce in most cases. Another demonstra- 
this idea can be obtained by taking a 
trap shoot.—W. C. C. 


Airedales natural short tails or are they 
If their tails are docked, at what age 
iis be done and what length should they 
docking? Would you consider them 
gs for bobcat hunting?—Gustave J. 
Custer, Mont. 
er—All Airedales are docked. They 
e docked at about 4 to 6 days old. For 
stock it is customary to give them a 
‘hort dock. For style and show purposes, 
1 case about one-third of the tail is taken 
the right amount is a matter of experi- 
show stock. They are used extensively 
at hunting, but foxhounds are our own 
preference for bobcats.—W. C. C. 
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MAINE GUIDE SHOE 


Combining best features of a Goodyear welt shoe 
and mocassin. 
method that is guaranteed not to rip. Made whole 
on bottom so that sole could be removed and 
leave a complete shoe. 


Vamp is closed by new patent 


8.50 Delivered 


SB ine’.......- mee Free 


Send for circular, guarantee tag and 
sample of leather. 


L. L. BEAN 


104 Main St. Freeport, Maine 

















THE CHINOOK BOOK 


By El Comancho 
Author of “Sign Talk” in Outdoor Life 


A complete descriptive analysis of the 
Chinook jargon in plain words, giving in- 
structions for pronunciation, construction, 
expression and proper speaking of Chinook 
with all the various shaded meanings of the 
words. 


The author says in his Preface: ‘“Con- 
trary to common belief, the Chinook jargon 
is not a product of the Hudson Bay Co., 
but is a spontaneous growth that started 
among the old fur traders of Nootka, when 
the Spanish first made a fur port of Nootka, 

many years before the Hudson Bay Co. 
ever existed.” 


118 PAGES; $1.00 POSTPAID 
OUTDOOR LIFE PUB. CO., DENVER, COLO. 































ROBERTS 
Hunting Shoes 


Are the best ever; soft tops, red or 
black rubbers, all heights, Men's 
8-in. tops, $5.25, prepaid, New 16 
page catalogue. 


Cc. D. ROBERTS 
59 Main Dexter, Me. 




















stands for the 
best in work- 
Price $12.50 in- 

Value $45.00. 
. $4.95 
Let us know your wants. We have a 
complete stock of rifles, shotguns, 
automatics, revolvers, ammunition, 
army goods and fishing tackle at prices 
that are unbeatable. 


NATIONAL MILITARY SHOP 


742 Ninth St., N. W. Washington, D. C. 


Field Glasses, 8 power 
40MM objective 


manship and quality. 
cluding leather case. 
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Tes. will ‘find much of interest in 
the advertising pages of this issue. 





THE BOOK OF THE PIKE—By O. W. Smith 


Outdoor Life’s Angling Editor. 
be without it. 


OUTDOOR LIFE PUB. CO. 


This is Mr. Smith’s latest book, and you cannot afford to 
On sale now—Cloth, $3.00 net—Turkey Morocco, $8.50. 


DENVER, COLO. ~ 








The Rich Man has his Shooting Club— Where are You going to Shoot? 


Cities and towns and country are full of men 
who crave a moment like this, and yet in most 
states this desire is seldom gratified. 


A few states have solved the problem. They 
have established Game Refuges—certain re- 
stricted areas where game can find protection 
and live to breed endiatnbed. 


Outside the boundaries of the Game Refuges 
are the free Public Hunting Grounds, overrun 
by the game that increases so fast when left 
alone that it outgrows in numbers its Refuge 
home—a great uniform solution to a problem 
that has puzzled hunters for years. 


It gives the man of moderate means a place 
to hunt where there is always something to 
hunt. It is the democratic way to clean, fair- 





play sport—where the general hunting public 
has the same hunting opportunities as the rich 
man at his shooting club. 

See that the men who represent you at 
Washington vote for S. 1452 in the Senate and 
H. R. 5823 in the House, bills embodying this 
same idea which will perpetuate migratory 
game bird shooting for all time to come. 

Line up with the American Game Protective 
Association in the fight to spread the idea of 
the Game Refuge. 

Every hunting man in the country is entitled 
to a few days’ good hunting every year. This 
is easily possible under the Game Refuge plan 
Bend your local influence toward it. Mark 
one of the magazines listed below. They are 
with us. Sign and mail the coupon today. 








AMERICAN GAME PROTECTIVE ASSOCIATION, 
WOOLWORTH BUILDING, NEW YORK CITY. 


THE SPORTSMAN’'S CREED 
(Abbreviated) 


| 
| I believe that a sportsman should 


Cates S ieee bel waned ao untae @ 
l enclose a check for $.................- to cover dues of $1 and | brutally. 
subscription to the magazine checked below for one year beginning (at | 3. Obey the laws of State and Nation, work 
once) (at the expiration of my present membership. ) for hetter laws, and uphold the law-en- 
forcing authorities 
= — " 4. Respect the rights of farmers and property 
Publication zon cngindies j owners and also their feelings. 
Draw circle Regular one year's membership ; 
. . ; 5. Always leave seed birds and game in covers 
around Subscription in American Game N : fish-t 
publication Price Protective 6. ever be a fish-hiog 
Association & Discourage the killing of game for commer- 
wanted cial purposes by refusing to purchase 
Field and Stream - - - - $250 -- - - - + $800 | trophies. 
Michigan Sportsman - - - 1.50 See 6. 9S 2.00 8. Study and record the natural history of 
Outdoor Life - - - - - 2,00 ce ee 2 © 3,50 game species in the interest of science. 
Outer’s Book—Recreation - 2.50 --- - - - 3.00 9. Love Nature and its denizens and be a 
Sportsmen's Review (weekly) 3.00 - -- - - * 3.50 gentioman. 
If you are already % subscriber to the magasine 
you indicate and wish to renew for one year from Bigmed cccccccccccocccccvccecceccscsesoccecessesese ecececccecess eee 
the expiration of your subscription, please mention 
that fact. GE» iiedaotns nnd canccetknessdtadntbescehiasateanadesaaseued 
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Colorado State Winners 
The winners in the Colorado State Trap Shoot 
mn July 12, 138 and 14, 1922, were as follows 
High Averages—16-yard Targets 
AMATEURS 
1. M. Holmes, Pueblo, Colo....... 397-400 
F. R. Etchens, Coffeyville, Kans. 396 
Phil Miller, Dallas, Tex.... : 395 
PROFESSIONALS 
Rush Razee, Curtis, Neb. 
Geo. A. Bunt, Denver, Colo............. 391 
A. M. Wills, Denver, Collo.................. 380 
Colorado State Championship—200-yard Singles 
H. M. Smith, Berthoud, Colo. 198-200 
M. Holmes, Pueblo, Colo............. 198 
Smith won shoot-off—99-100—to Holmes 98-101) 
Colorado State Championship—25 pair Doubles 
C. A. Gunning, Longmont, Colo. : 47-5) 
Colorado State Championship Handicap 
B. E. Moritz, Denver, Colo..... 98-100—22 yards 
August Sarcander, Ft. Collins 98-100—22 yards 
Moritz won shoot-off—22x25. 
All-around Champion. This is high man on the 
200 singles, 50 pair and 100 handicap 
H. M. Smith, Berthoud, Colo... 340-350 


395-400 


P ° 
lrapshooting Records 

From the standpoint of sterling performances 
trapshooting is having its greatest year. Seldon 
does a day go by that we do not hear of some 
record-breaking feat. Sometimes they come so 
fast that we have had trouble in chronicling 
them. Many of these performances, too, have 
been made by men who until this year were 
never heard of. It might interest you to know 
that at least one-half of the state trapshooting 
champions of 1922 never before won a cham- 
pionship. This indicates new blood in the sport 
of trapshooting, but with all the new blood and 
the new champions, there are a lot of veterans 
who will still stand up and take a good licking. 

In the Prairie Zone tournament Frank Troeh 
broke 399 out of 400 targets in three days from 
16 yards, breaking 100 straight the first day, 200 
straight the second and getting 99 out of 100 
the third, with a run of 344 straight. This 
equalled the world’s record made by Phil Miller 
one year previous. When Miller made his record 
Troeh was only one target behind him. On 
several occasions Troeh had broken 398 out of 
400. In the same shoot at Coffeyville Frank 
Hughes broke 390 out of 200 pairs. That’s what 
we call doubles shooting. We doubt if anything 
better than this has ever been done. 

And on July 4th in Houston, Tex., E. F 
Woodward broke 99 out of 50 pairs, equalling 
the record that he and Hughes made earlier in 
the season. It seems strange that no one ever 
broke 99 in 50 pairs until this year, and then to 
have it happen three times—twice by the same 
shooter. 

A squad comprised of Chief Wheeler, Billy 
Heer, Frank Troeh, Fred Etchen and Phil Miller 
broke 990 out of 1,000 targets and 1,977 out of 
2,000 targets in the Coffeyville shoot, both of 
which we believe are world’s records. In the 
Texas state shoot a squad comprised of E. F. 
Woodward, John Clay, Art Killam, J. L. Scott 
and Charley Spencer broke 308 straight. A new 
shooter by the name of France turned the Texas 
state shoot upside down by winning the state 
title, tieing E. F. Woodward on 199 and then 
winning on the shoot-off. In the Pennsylvania 
state shoot Stewart Crothers had to break 100 
straight in the shoot-offs to win the title. In 
winning the Florida title Tom Aycock had to 
break 50 straight in a shoot-off 

Fred Tomlin, the Winchester professional, has 
been blazing his way thru all the Eastern shoots. 
In the Pennsylvania tournament he broke 534 
out of his last 535, running 345 straight He 
went out with a run of 188 unfinished and then 
went to Little Falls and added another 150 
straight. Charley Spencer, a team-mate of 
Tomlin’s, ran 235 straight in the Texas shoot. 

The women have been shooting exceptionally 
well this season. Mrs. Winkler won the cham- 
pionship of Illinois with 192 out of 200. Mrs. 

L. Doggett won second place in the 18 yards 
championship at the Southern Zone, beating out 
several first-class male shooters in shoot-offs. In 
the Ohio state shoot Mrs. Pike scored 97 in 100 
and won after three shoot-offs. 

















RUSH RAZEE 
Professional Champion of the United States for 
1921 Winner in Colorado State Trap Shoot. 


New State Trap Champions 


_This is a tough year for the old line cham- 
pions of the sport of trapshooting. 

_Year in and year out the trapshooting cham- 
pionships in quite a number of states have been 
won by some one of two or three men, but this 
year a lot of the champions have failed and in 
their place we find a lot of new names. The 
names may not be new in the trapshooting world, 
but they certainly are new from the standpoint 
of winning championships. 

_ In Alabama, T. R. Alexander won the title; 
in Arizona, Joe Steed; in Georgia, H. J. Fos- 
ter; in Indiana, Frank Thompson; in Mississippi, 

R. W. Baird; in Missouri, W. C. Dempsey; in 
New Jersey, M. S. Haines; in North Carolina, 
L. P. Hazel; in West Virginia, Ira Williams. 
Unless we are greatly mistaken, none of these 
has ever before won a shooting championship. 

_ Aycock in Florida, Heer in Oklahoma, Cairns 
in Kansas and Tappan in Nebraska, who have 
won championships in the past, repeated. Cham- 
pionships are being decided every week in the 

United States and Canada, and when the final 
results are in there will be so many new names 
among the champions that it will look as if a 
lot of old timers had cashed in. There are just 
as many new faces among the doubles cham- 
pions as among the singles. ‘Tackhole’ Lee, 
after winning the doubles title in Alabama for 
three years, was displaced. The fact that a lot 
of new champions are with us this year will do 
a wonderful lot of good in the clay target game, 
for it will give a lot of confidence to others 
who have never been able to hang it on the 
veterans. 


Some remarkable shooting is being done this 
year. In the Oklahoma state shoot “Pete’’ Mil- 
ler broke 878 straigkLt and Frank Troeh broke 
341. Troeh and Miller each broke 543 targets 
out of 550. Boyd Duncan has been going like 
wildfire in the southern shoots, making the high- 
est runs in three and being high over all in two. 


In the Mississippi state shoot Frank Hughes 
and E. F. Woodward each broke 99 out of 50 
pairs—a new world’s record at doubles shooting. 
Woodward made his record on the first day of 
the tournament and Hughes on the third. 








Thrills in Shooting Doubles 


Double target shooting has more thrills {or 
spectators than any other style of smashing ay 
birds, and therefore it is expected that the aj. 
lery_ on the Absecon Boulevard, Atlantic (ity 
N. J., will be very large on Tuesday, September 
12th, the second day of the 1922 Grand Ameri. 
can Clay Target Championships. On this day 
both the amateur and professional championships 
at double targets will be contested. 

In double target shooting, two clay birds are 
sprung from the trap simultaneously. One ‘les 
to the right, the other to the left, and the shooter 
is permitted two shots, one at each of the tar- 
gets. This style of shooting approximates more 
nearly than any other the shooting at birds in 
the field. A_ skilled performer can provide a 
thrill for the spectators every time he shoots at 
a pair, for he must be constantly on the alert to 
anticipate the varying flight of the targets which 
may be caused by wind conditions. 

There are a number of trapshooters who, be- 
cause of the difficulties surrounding it, woul 
rather win the double target championship than 
any other event on the Grand American Tourna- 
ment program. At Atlantic City the amateurs 
will be shooting at a mark of 96 out of 100. 
C. B. Platt, Bridgeton, N. J., holds this record. 
The present holder of the amateur double target 
championship is R. A. King of Delta, Colo,, 
who smashed 94 out of 100 at Chicago last year. 
This year, for the first time, the double target 
race is at 100 pairs, or 200 targets. This makes 
it a genuine test of skill and endurance. The 
doubles will be shot in eight events, four of 
ten pairs (20 targets) and four of fifteen pairs 
(30 targets), alternating. The winner will re- 
ceive the A. T. A. championship medal. 

The professionals also will shoot at 100 pairs 
to determine the champion in their division. 
Last year was the first for the professional 
double target race, and the winner was Mark 
Arie, Champaign, IIl., who broke 93 out of 100 

For the trapshooters who may not care to 
compete for the double target championships 
there will be a contest at 100 single targets, 
16 yards rise, known as the Atlantic City Intro- 
ductory. The junior championship will be a 
part of the Atlantic City Introductory, but the 
boys will be placed in squads together so that 
the spectators may follow them down the line. 


World’s Shooting Record 


E. F. Woodward of Houston, Tex., estab- 
lished a world’s record for shooting doubles tar- 
gets the first day of the Mississippi State shoot 
by breaking 99 of 50 pairs. There are quite a 
number of men who would give everything they 
possess if they could break 99 out of 100 single 
targets—yet here is a fellow who broke 99 
shooting at two at a time, one to the right and 
one to the left. Woodward is shooting in ex- 
cellent form. Previous to shooting in the state 
shoot he broke 96 out of 50 pairs at Clarksdale, 
Miss. Last year Fred King of Delta, Colo., 
shooting against Fred Etchen for the Hazard 
trophy, broke 99 in his first 50 pairs and 96 in 
his second 50 pairs—or 195 out of 100 pairs—a 
most remarkable feat. However, King’s targets 





were not registered; Woodward’s were; hence 
Woodward will be granted a record. 























Vacation 


By Maupe E sre WELSH 


A little cabin built on logs, 
Big bear-skin on the floor; 

A little fireplace in the end, 
Big antlers oe’r the door; 

A little friendly grove of pine, 
Big stream a-dancing by; 

A little view, by nature planned, 
A great big, soft, blue sky; 
A little man with rod and reel, 
A great big week to spare; 
A little time to happy be, 

A great big lack of care! 


A little walk to catch the train, 
A great big, long trip home; 
A little sigh, a-thinking of 
A great big year to come! 
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Kennel Department 


Free Dog Book 


by noted specialist. Tells ‘1 to 
FEED AND TRAIN 


your dog 


KEEP HIM : ecaaeteel 


an 

CURE DOG DISEASES. 
How to put dog in condition, kill 
fleas, cure scratching, mange, ‘dist- 
er. Gives twenty-five famous 


Q-W Doc REMEDIES 


and 150 illustrations of dog leads, training collars, 
harness, stripping combs, dog houses, etc. Mailed free. 


QW LABORATORIES 
Dept. 8 Bound Brook, New Jersey 








BONITA GIRL—A held trial winner; has a 


r by Highland Pride; beautifully marked ; 
ne better bred in English setters; all papers; 
$35. M. C. Ware, Twin Falls, Ida. 9-1t 


BEAGLES, rabbit hounds and avons, $5 and 
$8; some with papers; (stamps). . Sharkey, 


Westmni nster, Md. 9-1t 


COON HOUNDS—Thoroly trained on var- 
mints; trial allowed. Puppies. List 10c. 
Alva Moffett, Memphis, Mo. 9-1t 


FOR SALE—Airedale puppies, thorobred, of the 
Oorang strain. Isidore Lepley, R. D. 1, Belle- 
vue, Ohio. 9-1t 


SPORTSMEN! 


It's a feeling of-pleasure and satis- 
faction to hunt with a real high class 
dog, one you can relyupon. Weare 
offering this kind, on 30 days trial 
Coon, Skunk and Opossum Hounds. 





Fox, Wolf and Coyote Hounds. Rab- 
bit Hounds, Fox Terriers, Choice 
Puppies, Trained Pointers and 
Setters 


Oak Grove Kennels Ina, IIL 


ALK 1} DALE PUPS—Superior quality, bred from 

champions and trained mountain stock ; mod- 
ern type, black and tan. Write for photos, pedi- 
gree, etc.; satisfaction guaranteed. A. G. 
Lucier, Powell, Wyo. 9-1t 


FOR 











SALE—Five wire-haired Griffon pups, x 
old; dam and sire both registered and 
en. ‘Ernest, White, Twin Falls, Ida. 9-1t 


IRAINED fox and wolf hounds, also coon, 
skt opossum and mink hounds. John W. 
bur Solivar, Mo. 9-4t 


KENNELS 


Willows, Calif. 
AIREDALES 
IRISH TERRIERS 
Pups are raised in the Open 
and are Hardy, Vigorous and 
Game kind. The hunting in- 
stinct is Bred in the Bone. 
Classy Puppy Stock for sale 

at all times. 
Guarantee, Breeding, Saf, 
Delivery and Satisfactio, | 


BUCKHORN 





N BEAGLES and rabbit hounds; trial; 
nonths-old puppies, cheap. H. F. Bow- 
Mar en Valleys, Pa. 9-1t 


MO AIN-BRED AIREDALES; big, husky 
. Champion Soudan Swiveller, Tintern 
VE id Imported Soo Performer blood; not 
da pups, but raised from hunters. Ozone 
Ke Fort Collins, Colo. 9-1t 
RI BEAR DOG PUPS, proven stock, fe- 


nly 5 $25 each; right age for training 

s Gordon Jacobs, Hornbrook, Calif. 9-1t 
HA OME, _ pedigreed 2-year-old pointer, 
t ; big tireless worker; natural retriever, 
staunch; $50. C. F. Proebsting, Can- 
9-1t 





Dent's Condition Pills 


MERIT MADE THEM FAMOUS 


A marvelous tonic for distemper, mange 
di ; and general debility. You will notice the 
iffcy ace after a few doses, Druggists or mail, 50c. 


DEN” MEDICINE CO., NEWBURGH, N. Y. 
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istributed all over America, and you will find this 
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RUSSIAN 
WOLFHOUND 
PUPPIES 
bred from the very 
best imported strains, 


Puppies ready for 
shipment. 3-38 


Prices reasonable, 
Arkansas Valley Kennels 
Cimarron, Kan 


D.C.Davis,Prop. 
POINTERS AND SETTERS at all times. 
Wm. McGirk, 13805 Hewitt Ave., Everett, 
Wash. 9-3t 


THOROBRED Russian wolfhound pups, ready 
for shipment; sire and dam noted coyote kill- 
ers. _ Address | W. C. Longworth, Derby, Colo. 9-1t 
OZARK MOUNTAIN HOUNDS that. are 
trained to tree coon, cat, opossum and skunk. 

. Austin, Cass, Ark. 8-2t 
FOR “SALE—Airedales of quality and breeding 
and raised right. Senier Stock Farm, Greeley, 


Colo. -3t 
THOROLY BROKEN beagle hounds, guaran- 

teed good hunters, and not gun-shy. Also 
partly broken. Warren S. Henderson, Downing- 
town, Pa. 9-1t 


GUARANTEED coonhounds and Airedales, on 
trial. Vance Martin, Ford, Va. 9-2t 


ARKANSAS KENNELS of Russellville, Ark., 
offers for sale pointers and setters, fox and cat 
hounds, good cur dogs, coon and opossum 
hounds, varmint and rabbit hounds, trained and 
tried dogs. Delivery and satisfaction guaran- 
teed. 9-2t 
RABBIT HOUNDS, foxhounds, coon, skunk, 
squirrel, groundhog dogs, setters, Airedales. 
Circular 10c. Brown’s Kennels, York, Pa. 8-6t 
POLICE DOGS, from choice imported regis- 
tered prize-winning stock producers. 
Rice Kennels, Spencer, Ind. 
AIRE DALE PUPPIES—Real farm-raised rs 
ing stock, pedigreed, eligible to registration; 
satisfaction ‘guaranteed. Saner’s Kennels, “or 
B, Powhatan Point, Ohio. 9-1t 





DEERHOUNDS—!IRISH AND RUSSIAN 
Wolfhounds, Norwegian Bear Dogs, Foxhounds, 
Coonhounds, Bloodhounds; big interesting, highly 

illustrated catalog, 10 cents. 
ROOKWOOD KENNELS, Lexington, Ky. 











WOLF HOUND PUPS for sale, from good 
stock. Nm. Martin, Jr., Diamond Springs, 
Kans. 9-1t 





Russian 


Wolfhounds 


The Aristocrat of Aristocrats 
Ranch Raised Puppies, Excel 
lent Blood-Lines on approval 
at $50 and up 


GEORGE E. HINEMAN 
Dighton, Kansas 











black and tan, natural- 
born hunters; reasonable prices. Crandall’s 
Ranch, Vaughn, New Mexico. 9-2t 


HOUND PUPPIES 








ALL ABOUT AIREDALES 
By R. M. Palmer, A. B. 

The best seller of all Airedale books, every Airedale 

owner needs it for constant reference. Illustrated 

A book of general information valuable to dog lovers 

and owners breeders and fanciers, illustrated from se- 

lected poteerache ha noted dogs and rare scenes. 


Price Cloth, $1.6 Parer $1.10. 
OUTDOOR LIFE PUB. CO. 
Denver, Colorado. 




















If you like OUTDOOR LIFE send $2.00 


Rice r 
9-1 


wm STIMULATING OlLS® PINE FORESTS 
** FLEAS» MANGE - 


Seageaetimeteae Booklet free 
~a@r direct — 33Kixp Sx Baoomuxn NY OP request 





[IRISH WOLFHOUNDS, registered 
stock, $30 each to introduce where unknown 
Catalog. Rookwood Kennels, Lexington, Ky. 9-2t 
BEAGLES, fox, soon hounds; broken puppies 
Trial. M. Baublitz, Seven Valleys, t 
OLD-FASHIONED southern coon hot 
combination hunters, sent anywhere 
trial. List 10c. McLister Bros., 
Tenn 
BEAGLES, fox, coon hounds; 
hounds; setters, pointers on trial, 








broken 


pupp es 
broken, un 


broken. Pet and farm dogs, pups, pigeons, 
swine. Catalog 10c stamps Kiefer’s Garden 
Spot Kennels, Lancaster, Pa. 8-3t 
REGISTERED ENGLISH SETTER PUPS 





whelped June 15; grandsons of famous Whirl- 
wind. Prices, six weeks, $25; three m«¢ 1onths s, $50. 


Write Edwin Rees, Breaux Bridge, La 8-2t 


PANDAS SAVE THE ROG 





rder direct onsula 
;, A. D. Burhans, Prop 


trea 5 
Burwyn Remedie 


FOR SALE—Coon, opossum, skunk and squirrel 
dogs, fox, cat and rabbit hounds, sent on trial 
Catalog and summer price list free. Mount 


Yonah Farm Kennels, Cleveland, Ga 8-5t 
BIRD DOGS, HOUNDS—AIll kinds; Aired lale 

terriers; trial; guaranteed ; 100-page ! ated 
catalog 10c. Blue Grass Farm Kenne e] 
B, Berry, Ky. 7-tf 







DOG SELLERS, dog buyers, if unfairly treated, 

we handle claims. International Collection 
Agency, Berry, Ky. 7-tf 
COON HOUNDS and combination for hun ters ; 

free trial before you buy. Large new illus- 
trated catalog 10c. Southern Farm Coonh oman 
Kennels, Selmer, Tenn. 7-3t 
HOUNDS FOR ANY GAME, trial; guaran- 


teed. Three States Kennels, Somerset, Ky. 8-2t 
LLEWELLYN, English, Irish, setter pups, 
trained dogs also; Irish water spaniels, Chesa- 
peake Bay retrievers and pointers, pups and 
trained dogs. Enclose stamps for lists. Thoro- 
bred Kennels, Atlantic, Iowa. 10-tf 











DOGS FOR SALE 

4 From fivedollars up. All breeds. 

A hundred to pick from. Guar- 
anteed as represented. 


DENVER BOARDING KENNELS 
2919 Forest StTreer,. DENVER. COLo. 








COCKER SPANIELS—Extensive kennels. 
World’s greatest English and American hunt- 
ing cockers, none better. Cockers for exhibition 


auto, ¢ ompanion for chil iren. Puppies, males 
$25, females $15. Obo Cocker Kennels, Denver, 
Colo. 3-tf 


IRISH WATER SPANIELS—Imp: rter, breed 
er and trainer. Registered stock. Genuine, curly 
coated, rat-tail strain. Puppies, young id 
trained dogs. Percy K. Swain, Chico, Cal. 11-tf 
FOR SALE—Female Airedale pups; information 
furnished. Charles Walton, Boulder, Colo 9-1t 
FOR SALE—tTrained fox and rabbit hounds, 
also pups. H. Windsor, Cullman, Ala 9-1t 

















rar Dogs’ Fleas s 


positively kills fleas, lice, etc. Won't irritate skin 
leaves it clean, soft, fluffy. 25c cake lasts longtime 
Sergeant’s Dog Medicines —Standa 

FREE DOG BOOK Polk Miller's famous Dog 
feeding and training, also 
chart and Senator Vest’s celebrated “Tribute to a Dog.” 








hPolk Miller Drug Co., Inc., 11 Governor Street, RICHMOND, VA. 


A MEDICINE C 
EVERY DOG 







Sergeant’s | 
kip-Flea Soap fe 


or @yes nor mat hair, 


At dealers or from us, a 
rd 40 Years. SERGEAN 
x Book. 64 pas ges on care, Polk 
pedigree blank, ailment Miller 





Write fora free copy. 
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Hounds, Bear and Lion Hounds, also Aire- 
dale Terriers. All dogs shipped on trial, 
purchaser alone to judge the quality; satis- 
faction guaranteed or money refund ne 
hundred page, highly illustrated, instructive, and interesting 
catalogue for ten cents. 
AIREDALE PUPPIES—A. K. C. Pedigreed; 
sired by Son of Int. Ch. Kootenai Chinook, 
$15 and $20. Leo I. Drone, Ridgway, Ill. 9- it 
POINTERS, Setters, W olf Hounds. “Pups and 
grown stock. Prices reasonable. Satisfaction 
or no sale. O. M. Holmes, Dunning, Neb. 9-2t 





Arms 


30°06 GENUINE Mauser rifles, $38. 50; a hard- 

shooting sporting rifle, simple and solid con- 
struction. We have just received a large ship- 
ment; every gun guaranteed new and as repre- 
sented. In order to move them quickly we are 
making a specially low offer for a limited time. 
You will have to act at once if you want one 
of these rifles at the price. .30-’06- cal., fine wal- 
nut sporting stock, “with cheek piece; 24-inch 
round barrel, rubber butt plate, checkered pistol 
grip, sling swivels, silver bead front sight with 


protector, weight about 7% lIbs.; chambered 
. S. Gov’t cartridge; $38.50. Sloan’s Military 
Shop, 88-B Chambers St., New York. 9-1t 


THE BLUE GRASS FARM KENNELS OF BERRY, KY. 


offer for sale Setters and Pointers, Fox and 
Cat Hounds, Wolf and Deer Hounds, Coon 
PTE and Opossum Hounds, Varmint and Rabbit 


NEW ITHACA double, 12-gauge, No. 1 grade, 
_ automatic ejectors, Lyman bead sights, $60. | 
Colt .45 automatic, like new, $20. Krag rifle, | 


barrel never used, $3.50. D. F. Dunagan, Fern- 
dale, Wash. 9-1t 
Lathe 


SPECIAL to gunsmiths and machinists: 
high speed guaranteed, 


and sharper tool bits, 
best quality 3% or 5-16; three for 50c. 
man’s Service Station, Tenafly, Ns J: 9-1t 


LUGER ‘pistols, barrels 4, 6, 8, 12 and 16 in. 
Mauser pistols, long barrels, holster stocks or 


Sports- | 


both; Mauser Springfield and Mannlicher- 
Schoenauer sporting rifles. Catalog 10c. Pacific | 
Arms Corporation, San Francisco, Calif. 9-tf 








DUCK-HUNTER 


Freeman's improved extension adds 4 more 
shots to your Remington Automatic Shot Gun, 
Put on or taken off in one minute and does not 
alter gun. Order direct. Price $6.25. 


W. A. FREEMAN 
3612 Bales Ave. KANSAS CITY, MO. 











LUGERS, .38, 4-inch; Mausers, .38, 5%4-inch; 

complete with holster, stock, 4 mm. auxiliary 
barrel for Luger; new condition ; $26. Mauser 
sporting rifles, finest workmanship, guaranteed, 
$25 up. One tripple-barreled gun, two shotguns 
(16 full-choke), one rifle barrel (9.3 mm.), ham- 
merless, Krupp steel, hand engraved, 8X ’scope, 
Suhl manufacture ; nothing finer made. One 
Colt auto. pistol, .22, new condition, $24. One 
new Hensoldt 6x3 binoculars, with case, $37.50. 


F. Miller, Box 2616, San Francisco, Calif. 9-1t | 
20-GAUGE L. C. Smith specialty ‘grade, single 
trigger, automatic ejectors, weight 6% Ibs., 
stock 14%, drop 2%, barrel 26 inches, right 


cylinder, left modified, 


i Sivers recoil pad, extra 
28-inch barrel, 


modified and full choke, Ideal 
grade; both barrels have Lyman ivory sights; 
gun guaranteed factory condition; absolutely 
perfect inside and out. Today’s price $189; cost 
considerable more last fall; take $150 and send 
.O.D., privilege examination. W. Arey, 
Salisbury, N. C. 9-1t 
BLUEING SOLUTION that actually blues—a 
scientific preparation that is put out with a 
money-back guarantee to do the work in twenty 
minutes; no special equipment required; used 
and recommended by our greatest rifle authori- 


ties; $2.50 per bottle; enough for 6 guns. F. L. | 
Hoffman, Box 251, _Fredericksburg, Va. 9-1t 
BEST BARGAINS ever offered in holsters, “rifle 


scabbards, spurs, saddles, laboratories balances, 
searchlights, flashlights, melting pots, drills, 
grinding wheels, typewriters, metals, hardware 
and tools. List ready. T. T. Pierce, Tenafly, 
,  P 9-tf 
$20, new 


FOR SALE—New .38 Colt 32 Colt 


; $15. Never shot. Box 35, 
GUN STOCK BLANKS—Plain, 

extra fancy, $4. Military stocks, $1. 50, $2.50 
and $5. C. T. Harner, 117 No. Isabella St., 
Springfield, Ohio. 6-7t 


GUNS, new and second hand; Mannlicher- 

Schoenauer, Mausers, Newtons, Lugers and all 
other kinds. The right goods at the right price. 
Buy, sell and exchange. Write for list. F. C. 
Carver, the Gun Man, Stroudsburg, Pa. 9-tf 


SPORTSMAN TAKE NOTICE 


$1; fancy, $2; 


We are now prepared to furnish you with reloading tools, bullet 


moulds, bullet swagin dies, cup forming dies, sheet coy per for 
drawing, special shells, cast bullets, and pressure casting ma- 
chines. Gun repairs and remodeling. Let us know your wants. 


YANKEE SPECIALTY C00, 851 East 6th St., Erie, Pa. 


| $27. 


Outdoor Life. 6-tf | 
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FINE IMPORTED HIGH POWER 
TELESCOPE RIFLE Brand New 











$37.50 


High-grade Gemehrfabrik 8 MM. Mauser Rifle, with fine 
Gerard six-power telescope sight. A value which could 
not be offered except for unusual exchange conditions and which cannot be 
offered after new tariff bill passes. 


SPECIFICATIONS: 
barrel, silver bead front sight, 
is mounted or dismounted. Double set trigger, 
Ibs., caliber 8 MM. only, using American or imported cartridges. Six power cichine, 
$35.00. We have tested this rifle for accuracy; it is an instrument of precision, You c: an 
a nail with it. Real value $100.00. Price w hile this lot lasts, $87.50. Soft point imported 
tridges, $7.50 per hundred. Sent C. O. D. with examination privilege on receipt of $5.00 M 
Order. With all orders with cash in fuli we will pack 25 cartridges free. Send Money Orier 
or Certified Check, Ofder immediately; quantity limited. +e 


Also offer a few .22-caliber Telescope Rifles made by same company; fitted with 3-power ’scope. 
An accurate, high-class rifle, chambered for .22 short, long, or long rifle cartridges. While they 
last—$17.50; parcel post 70c extra in the United States. 


12-Gauge Mauser, bolt action, two-shot repeating saotgen; 27-inch choke barrel of tested fuid 
steel; pistol grip stock. A wonderiul value at $14.00 


HIGHEST GRADE GENUINE WAFFENFABRIK SPORTING MAUSERS 
The World’s Standard 


) 


Fine walnut stock with checkered pistol grip, cheekpiece, 2: 


two-leaf hunting rear sight, which can be used whether tel les 
flush magazine holding 5 cartridges, weight (4 








No. 2—Western Model, saddle rifle, like cut. Fancy stock 
to end of muzzle; 20- inch barrel; flat bolt; cleaning rod 
in butt; strong, accurate and depe: ndable, $65. No. 1—Fancy stock with 
horn cap, 24- inch half Octagon tapered barrel, with raised matted rib; the 
last word in a fancy sporting arm, $55. No. 3—Plain stock, 24-inch rou und 
tapered barrel; a rifle for service; a wonderful value at $40. Hair triggers 
for No. 1 and No. 2, $2.50 extra. 

A fine leather adjustable sling is attached to each rifle without extra charge. These fine rifles 
are correctly chambered for our 30-06 U. S. Govt. cartridges. They are brand new—made of the 
finest materials, and the workmanship is of the best. All parts hand fitted. Each rifle star gauged 
and _ thoroughly tested. These rifles also chambered for 7 and 8 MM. We have the Western 
Model in 8 MM. only, with double trigger, at special price of $47.50. Will ship C. O. D. subject 
to examination, on receipt of $5.00 Money Order. If cash in full is sent we pack 25 cartridges 
free. Send M. O., express check or certified personal check, and immediate shipment guaranteed, 
These rifles will be much higher in price on posse of tariff bill. Order now. Circular on 


request. Th uaranteed to October 1 
_— ee ae Established 4 ‘1918 


BAKER & KIMBALL, INC., 38 South Street Boston, Mass. 





NG] 











WANTED—20- gauge ‘cylinder — and ” modiged 





FOR SALE—. 35 Automatic Remington, shot 25 
choke; 6 or 8-power binocular; .38 S. & W., times; 70 cartridges; Lyman rear sight and 
6-inch target sights. R. J. Keith, 202 South case; $50 gets it. L. C. Austin, Rudyard, 
State St., Chicago, Ill. 9-1t | Mont. 9-1t 
L. C. SMITH single trap, ventilated rib, beauti- | SALE, EXCHANGE—Sharps .45 and patched 
ful pistol stock, checked, 15-16 x 15-16 x 14% cartridges, .44 S. & W. 17, tools, cartridges. 
Jostam pad, Lyman sights ; brand new; perfect; Want .388 Winchester carbine, Savage .800 lever, 
$110; cost $150. Leo E. Osborn, Sidney, Neb. | 45 S. & W. 1917. H. Z. Halliwell, Schroon 
9-1t | Lake, N. Y. 9-1t 

SELL—Bond reloading tool for .33 Winchester, 
60 bullets, $6. 16 size Father Time Elgin 
watch, 21 jewels, guaranteed railroad timekeeper, 
20-year pat case, $40. A. G. Pennington, R: ute 
2, Tucson, Ariz. 9-1t 














BLUE FINISH your guns, rifles, revolvers, 

etc., at small cost; no special tools ge? 
make them look new; guaranteed formula and 
instructions mailed for $1. E. J. Simon, B38, 
Dane, Wis. 9-1t 














Shift, with the House of 
Shiff, the Gunman 


North Woodstock, N.H. You get no inferior 
or defective guns here because he has none to 
ship; 211:guns on hand; averaging 50 trades 
weekly Notrade closed here until you have 
four daysto see, try and accept or refuse; it costs 
you but 10 per cent of the gun’s value to trade 
good or new guns; ship a stamp and see inside. 


BIG GAME HUNTERS! 


Are you getting ready for the opening? Better take some 
Western Open Point Lubaloy ammunition with you. I have 
in stock; 250 Savage 87 gr. 3000 ft. velocity. 100 gr. 2825 
ft. 256 Newton 129 gr. 3003 ft. 30 Newton 180 gr. 2860 ft. 
30-40 (Krag) 180 gr. 2320 ft. 30-'06 Springfield 180 gr. Boat- 
tail 2720 ft. 35 Newton 250 gr. 2790 ft. These are the most 
efficient hunting cartridges ever designed, in their respective 


mike W. B. KNOBLE 








P. O. Box 1017 Tacoma, Wash, 

















250 Savage, lever action, ADJUSTABLE rear sights for .45 Colt auto. 
$34; 1890 .22 long rifle, Winchester, $18; both | Pistol, $3.. Sportsman's Service Station, Tcl 
practically new. Want 16 or 20-gauge hammer- ty» J. = 
less. Bert Gerber, Amboy, Wash. 9-1t WINCHESTER 32 single-shot “musket, an 
NEW .22 Stevens repeater for | Marble game get- gan kee ae eee Rca ogg oe Nal a 
wot il. ue. H. Smith, 602 N. Main St., mer Lyman 103 rear and 17 front sights, che ke 


~ ~—— t ted butt plat fect dition; 
STRAIGHT shank twist drills, sizes 12 to 60, | $36. Remington Model 14, slide action, 25 | zh 


SELL OR TRADE—. 








assorted dozen 50c. Grinding wheels, all sizes, ter, absolutely fact ondi'ion, 
up to $7 value 50c each. T. T. Pierce, Tenafly, nctine fired: $46. “Model 10, "280 Ross, Lyman 
SS See _ Tt | 48 rear and Stewart phosphor bronze ont 


BULLETS—lImproved, non-fouling, copper-cased | sights, sling, Ideal reloading set complet: 





Spitzer, protected S.P.; calibers .250, .256, | cluding entire shell re-sizer; bore spotless; | uc 
.30, .303, 6.5, 7.9, 8mm. (.323). Western Tool & | ing practically new condition ; $55. Wn c 
Copper Works, Station G, Box 57, Oakland, | Gridley, Candor, N. Y. fie 
Calif. ____9-1t | LUGER AND MAUSER AUTOMATI 5— 
MAUSER_ automatic, combination "pistol and Latest model Mauser automatic, oebdee 

rifle, .30 and 88-cal. (7.63 and 9 mm.); a fa- powerful weapon, shoots regulation cartri 7 
mous, powerful weapon, unequaled for compact- fini —— hone mg bb Oe i3°765 a 
ness and accuracy. Instantly converted by slip- | © cient ; .25-cal., $11.75; .32-cal., $13. 7.60 0". 


Luger automatics, shoots standard ammun: 
$19.75. We also carry in stock Lugers t 
long barrels. Write for prices. Sloan’s Mili‘2ty 
Shop, 88-B Chambers St., New York. It 
ITHACA auto gun, 10-inch barrels, 20-ga Be 

perfect, $30 — Wm. B. Parker, 8 C! «st 
nut St., Salem ass 


ping the wooden holster into handle of pistol. 
Top magazine holds 10 cartridges. Safe. Length 
of barrel 5% inches; light weight, 3% pounds. 
New and guaranteed. Wonderful bargain at 
All complete with wood holster stock. 
Sloan’s Military Shop, 88-B Chambers St., New 





York. 9-1t 
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Here It Is! 


The NEW REISING .22 
Cal. Auto Target Pistol 

Climax of Beauty, Balance, Accuracy 

OUR SPECIAL PRICE $24.00 


Mauser .30 Cal. 7.62 Auto Military ...........++. $25.00 

Ma 38 Cal, 9 mm. Auto Military,........... $3 
e two Guns Longest Range cn in the World 

Lug 30 Cal. 7.65 Auto Pocket Mod 8 

c Savage, Rem, .32 & .380 Cal. Auto Pistols. . pot -00 


( 20 & 38 Army Special Revolvers......... 4.00 
Colt 45 Cal. Auto Gov't Model............0e-00 $30.00 
Smith & Wesson 32-20 & 38 Sp’l Army Revolvers. $28.50 
Freshly loaded German made Cartridges for all Foreign 


and American Automatics, at extremely low prices. 


Stamp for latest price list all other new guns. Only 
Bank Drafts and Money Orders Accepted. 


H. M. BOWERS Holyoke, Colo. 

















12-GAUGE, 2-shot imported repeating shotgun; 
bolt action; brand new; $12. Mowrey, 
Elmira, N. Y. 9-1t 











| {RAISE SILVER FOXES 


10-GA HALF PRICE! “Arrow,” 4%- 1%, 
2-4-5-6- 7%, $34 thousand; 500, $17. Chilled 
shot, $35.50 thousand (worth $64). Fresh loads, 
empty “$9.90 thousand (cost ($18.40). 12-ga. 
smokeless, $29.50 thousand. American Ammu- 
nitior Co., Oak Park, III. 8-4t | 
MANNLICHER-SCHOENAUER RIFLES — | 
These are genuine; every gun is new. Ma any 
unsolicited letters have been received from “gun | 

cranks 


rifl 
a 


F( 


45 dot 
NE 





les and found them all we claimed for them 
8 mm. full-length stock, bolt action, 18- 


ho k th lendid lity of th 
who know the sp id quality o a. | Mic’. oa 


barrel; specially priced at $45. Sloan’s | 
y Shop, 88-B Chambers St., New — 
t 


)R SALE—Remington 12 pump; Krag car- 
ne; Colt .22 automatic; .45 single action, 
ble action. B. J. Bentley, Cuba, Wis. 9-1t 


W MAUSER .82, $8; fine Colt .45 auto- 





matic, $19. Lloyd F. Brown, 719 Fremont, 


Kans 


GUNS restocked, engraved or blued. John Har- 


City, Mo. 9-1t 





rison, Gold Hill, Ore. 


TEI 





LESCOPIC SIGHTS designed to individual 


requirements for target shooting or hunting. 


Spe 
all ty; 
for long or short ranges. 
workmanship of 


J 


Ohj 


achromatic lenses constructed to raise or 

er the power of your ’scope. Reticules of 
es made for all ’scopes. Spotting scopes 
Optical quality and 
Prices reasonable. 
Ave., Cleveland, 
9-1t 


the best. 


Fecker, 7612 Linwood 











AMMUNITION (per 100 Freshly Loaded) 
80-06 5 mm. 
80-40 licher........ 7.50 
303 635 mm... 
303 Ross- 765 mm. 

nfield .......... 6.50 765 mm. Luger 4.50 
6.5 mm. Mauser 9 mm. 4.50 
1ort 7.50 7.63 mm. 4.00 
8 mm. Mauser 6.50 45 Colt Auto. 4.00 

Satisfaction Guaranteed. 





Sloan’s Military Shop, 88B Chambers St., New York 








GTON 12-gauge automatic, cost $60, 
6. Trade for 12-gauge Marlin. G. Lloyd, 
Idaho. 9-1t 


GRADE Springfield remodeling for the 
rank; Italian walnut gun stocks, fancy 
g. Rifle stocks made to customers’ 
tions only. Owen Bros.; Sauquoit, 

9-1 





LE—Fifteen 12-gauge Winchester ham- 


repeating shotguns, riot barrels, $30. | 
¢ 


erce, Nitro, West Va. 9-tf 
Ss FOR SALE—.35 Remington auto- 
S mm. Mauser, pre-war make; .22 
target; .22 Remington pump; .22 S. & 
ich barrel, pistol; all like new; bargains. 
\. Brown, 7 So. Howard St., a. 











1t 

TEL -ESCOPES, rr; & “with mountings, 

F. Decker, 1154 Barry Ave., Sa: 

t | 

SHOTGUNS. It would be hard to beat | 
gun at the price. Plain walnut stock, 
Tip, special bolt action (Mauser) re- 
2-shot; full-choke bored; 12-gauge only; 


arrel; weight 6%4 lbs.; correct balance. 
un good enough for anyone; price $14. 
Military Shop, 88-B Chambers St., eh 





| wich, 


It | 


for ~ closing- out list of antique and =a 
ns. Henry A. Lambert, 422 see oc 
ckford, Ill. 9-1 

IME and modern firearms bought, aid 
xchanged; Kentucky flint-lock rifles, old- 








stols, revolvers, guns, swords, powder 
tc.; lists free. Stephen Van Rensselaer, 
.dison Ave., New York City. -tf 





lERS, used, good condition, for .45 Colt 
and .45 revolvers. Postpaid 50c 
l. T. Pierce, Tenafly, N. J. 9-tf 
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TRADE—New .30 cal. Winchester eg 


for Vom Hofe salt water rod and reel 
Roberts, Eagle Lake, Texas. 9-1t 


SALE—Good Winchester, .2206, $14. Charles 
Schlegel, Sweet Home, Ark. 9-1t 










































You will find much of interest in 
the advertising pages of this issue. 














More profitable than a gold mine, also marten, 
mink, scentless skunks. Fur farming wire, 
ranch supplies. We sell wild animals of every 
description, also bird dogs, rabbit and fox 
hounds, airedales. List free, pamphlet 25 cents. 


TARMANS FUR FARMS, QUINCY, PENNA. 














MINK BOOKLET—How to raise, breed, feed 
and sell, for the beginner, 7ic. W. B. Lamb, 
Route 4, ‘Asheville, N. C. __9-1t 


RED CUBAN GAMES | 


They are the gamest, fastest and 
best fighting of all pit games, 4 
and the most beautiful of all 
fowls. Send for catalogue. Mie 
Young trios (1 male and 2 £ 










| America’ leadin, small stock magazine, al 





females) hatched spring 

1922 $10.00. 

GEORGE W. MEANS 
| Bex 355, Concord, N. Carolina 2F: 
FOR SALE—Ferrets, racoons, skunks, fur farm- 

ing wire. B. Tippman, Dept. F, Caledonia, 








RAISE SILVER FOXES 


I pay $300 to $900 a pair for Foxes 
raised from my stock and buy back 
all you raise. Registered stock 
furnished. Three plans of purchase. 


R. A. TRAIL, TROY, MO. 


Write 
5, New 
9-4t 














FERRETS FOR SALE—Either color. 
for prices. Harry Chandler. R. D. 
London, Ohio. 





RAISE BELGIAN HARES 


“3 PROFITS. | WE PAY $1. 50 siry $31 EACH. 
Also Cavies, Mink, Skunk, Fox. Muskrat, Etc. 
Easily raised anywhere. 32- 

e Catalog and Contract bed 
ustrated book *“‘COMMON SENSE pa | 


RAISING,’’ quarterly fqureel. and ities 
for 10 cents, A ress 
| Qutdoor Enterprise Co., 1001 0. E. BLUG., KANSAS C: 
FERRETS—Ferrets by the 1,000; aneies iad 
pairs or dozen lots; price list free. Illus- 


| oa booklet 10c. C. H. Keefer & Co., oe. 
Conn. 9-1t 


RAISE SILVER F OXES 


Easy to raise. Larger profits 
than any other live stock rais- 
ing. Stands strictest investiga- 
tion. Recommended by Gov- 
ernment. 4 different plans. 
One will suit you. Complete 
description free. Send today. 

C.T. DRYZ, Box 1008, Eagle Sivan Wis. 


FERRETS—White or brown, for killing rats or 
hunting rabbits. A-1 stock. Price list free. 
Irving Stocking, Wakeman, Ohio. 9-1t 












FERRETS—Black or white, for hunting rabbits 
and rats. Jacob B. Miller, Bradford, are 
t 


OWN silver foxes without capital. Would you 

be anu to market annually 20 or 30 silver 
fox pelts, worth each $100 or $1,000? Investi- 
gate. Desirable profits. Beginners taught on 
our modern ranch, if desired, under experienced 
rancher. Particulars. Ouli-Semmelroth, Grand 
Rapids, Minn. 9-1t 


CHINESE RINGNECK and fancy pheasants, 
wild turkeys, ducks and geese, Northern bob- 




















white and blue valley quail; ruffed, sharptailed 
pinnoted and sage grouse, and deer. J. Jaser’s 
Pheasantry, Walhalla, Mich. _ a 





It will pay you to look thru the 
: _advertising” pages of this issue. 


Books and Magazines 
AUTOMOBILE 


Mechanics, Owners, Garagemen, Repairmen, 





send for free copy America’s Popular 
Motor Magazine. Contains helpful instruc- 
tive information on overhauling, ignition 
wiring, carburetors, batteries, etc. 


AUTOMOBILE DIGEST 
519 Butler Bldg., Cincinnati 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERT 


WANTED—Following numbe: 
will pay 25c each and pay carriage: 


Life; 

Sept., Nov.; 1907—Jan. to June, Oct., 
Nov.; 1908—Feb., Sept. ; 1909—July ; 1910— 
Feb., ” April, July, Aug., Oct. ; 1912 —jan., June; 
1914—F eb., arch; 1915—Jan., Aug., Sept., 
Nov.; 1916—Dec. ; 1917—May, Oct., Nov., Dec. 
Note that months follow years. Address W. S. 
Davenport, 2730 Stuart St., Berkeley, Calif. 
(To the reader: Please see that no confusion re- 
sults from mistaking the order; years first, then 
months.) 9-1t 


wey 
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PLEASURE and 
PROFIT BOOKS 


This new, practical book—HOME 
MANUFACTURE OF FURS AND 
SKINS—contains 285 pages, 91 ill- 
ustrations and explains how to 
tan,dye,dress and manufacture 
not only your own catch but to en- 
ne in the business if you wish 
RICE, CLOTH BOUND, $1.50. 
Some others, all cloth bound, ill- 
ustrated, postpaid, are: Science of 
Fishing, 258 pages $1.00; Science of 
Trapping, 245 pages $1.00; Hunting 
a 253 pages $1.00; Fur Farm- 
ing, 278 pages $1.00. 
Wolf and Coyote Trapping, 252 pages $1.00; Ginseng and 
Other Medicinal Plants, 367 pages $1.25; Home Taxidermy 
for Pleasure and Profit, 246 pages $1.50; Fur Buyers’ Guide, 
370 pages $2.00. A 32-page booklet describing these and 
others free. 


A. R. HARDING PUBLISHER 
Ohio Ke Columbus, Ohio 



















‘Homesteads and Lands 


BUY THIS BEAUTIFUL 
RANCH FOR YOUR SON 


34,000 acres nearly all meadow land 
7,500 head of fine cattle. The best dividend pay- 
ing cattle ranch in Eastern Oregon. The finest 
duck hunting in America. Wonderful trout fish- 
ing. Deer, antelope and other game. Write 


WILLIAM MASSINGILL, LAKEVIEW, OREGON 

















$5 DOWN, $5 MONTHLY-—5 acres fruit, poul- 
try, fur farm; river front; Ozarks; $100; 
hunting, fishing, trapping. H. Hubbard, 1973 





N._ Fifth, _ Kansas _ City, Kans. _ 7-6t 
Patent. ‘Attorneys 





Practice in the U. S. Courts in Patent, Trade mark 

and Copyright Cases. Patents obtained in U. S 

and Foreign Countries. Trade marks registered 
and Copyrights procured. 


A. J. O’BRIEN 
PATENT LAWYER 


Rooms 601-602-610 Interstate Trust Building 
Phone Main 








DENVER, COLORADO 





INVENTORS should write for our book, “How 

to Obtain a Patent,” which contains valuable 
information which every inventor should have. 
If you will send us a sketch, model or photo- 
graph of your invention we will promptly make 
search of the Patent Office records and advise 
you whether or not your invention is, in our 
opinion, patentable; our charge for the service 
being $5. With an experience of over 20 years 
we feel that we are fitted to render you prompt, 
efficient service which will merit your confidence. 
Moderate charges. Write today. Talbert & Tal- 
bert, 457 Talbert Bldg., Washington, D.C. 9-1t 


Resorts, Guides, Hotels, Etc. 


BIGGAME HUNT 


Deer, Sheep and Bear. Book now for 15 days of 
wild pleasure in Old Mexico starting Oct. Ist. 
$150 per man, everything furnished. For par- 
ticulars write. 


ED. PERINE, R-1, 





Tucson, Ariz. 











WILL GUIDE or locate parties for deer, in the 
best game section of Trinity Co. Excellent 


fishing. Write for particulars and rates. Geo. 
E. Knowles, Hunter and Guide, Hyampom, 
Calif. 8-2t 





~ BEN TINKER 


Big Game Hunter and 
Guide. For all Mexi- 
can Big Game. Sheep, 
Antelope, Black and 
Grizzly Bear. Deer, 
Wild Boar and Tur- 
key. 
121 North Tyndall 
TUCSON, ARIZONA 
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Sag therein. 
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IDAHO 


BIG GAME HUNTING 
I take parties by Pack Train into the best big 


game fields of Central Idaho. This remote sec- 
tion over a hundred miles from railroad will 
meet all your expectations. Season opens Oct. 
Ist. Goat, Bear, Deer, Elk and Cougar. Will 
guarantee game on extended trips. 


W.H. WOOLLEY STANLEY, IDAHO 
DRAKE’ 











S LODGE—the home of the big game. 

Complete pack outfits and guides furnished. 
We guarantee to show you the game. Write 
Dan G. Drake, Knox via Cascade, Idaho. 9-2t 


BIG GAME HUNTERS 


Moose, Elk, Caribou, Sheep, 
Goat, Deer, and Bear, in Season 
Can show you the game if 
you can hit it. 


C. G. Lawrence, Golden, B. C. 











Colorado’ s Sportsman's s Paradise 
etl tee ee é mile bans r a} - La 4 he he 
’ in 1 n lest pa { ) 
nea ‘ t, Ya a (M t Roa 
i] " “fishing in. WI | 
v nel Ira ‘ a 
I best ng in Colora in open 


SAM HIMES RANCH MARVINE, COLO. 





Camping, Fishing, Summer Outings with 

pack trains in the wildest spots. Guides 

and outfitters for hunting parties. Book 
your trip early. 


ANGLE & FOX 


DUBOIS - - WYOMING 








DEER, LIONS, BEAR 


fa inting | I 


ndence invited 
CURTIS NEAL, PAYSON, ARIZ. 


HUNTERS! 


Your last chance thi 








fall for Hunting in Idaho. 
We take you where the game is. Open season 
October lst Elk, Goat, Deer, Bear, Cougar. 


STONEBRAKER BROS. 


Ferdinand, 


Idaho 


Taxidermy 
COLORADO SKUNK BREEDING STATION 


3494 SO. DOWNING, rn ee coLo. 
We have a limited number of Star Black A breed- 
ing skunk, for sale. Apelor 3 

















FOR heads. C. W. 

















TAXIDERMY WORK 


in all its branches. Mounting Game Heads 
and Fur Rugsa specialty. Reasonable prices 
for first class work. A trial will convince you. 


L. LOEW, Taxidermist 
437 So. Main Street, Colville, Wash. 




















Send Your Trophies to 


EGMONT Z. RETT 
TAXIDERMIST 


Ican save you money 
Formerly with the Colorado Museum 
Natural History, 
3060 Larimer St. Denver, Colo. 
Phone Champe 5678 








Wild Duck Attractions 


WILD DUCK FOODS that bring the ducks in 


swarms. Wild rice, wild celery and 35 other 
kinds. Select something adapted to your par- 
ticular conditions. Guaranteed seed ready for 
fall sowing. Write Terreil’s Aquatic Ferm, 
Dept. B-246, Oshkosh, Wis. 9-1t 
DECOYS—Genuine English caller ducks, pair 

$8, trio $18. Mrs. Harvey Haynes, Cobble 
Lodge, Coldwater, Mich 9-1t 
CALL DUX that call, $2.20 each; wild geese, 

$17 a pair. Dawson Bros., Franksville, Wis. 


9-1t 





NORTHERN MINNESOTA 


WILD RICE FOR WILD DUCKS 


THE NATURAL FEED 
Makes pe ermanent feedin M re birds, better 
tir ~ of higt erminat r delivery after 
Sept t Sold ovt and unable to fill as fers last season 
} yrder now and insure delivery Free illustrated book- 
let on applicati 





GEO. D. HAMILTON DETROIT, MINN. 

















SALE One elk, two moose 
Erb, Pottsville, Pa 9-1t 
4 ~ Sportsmen Attention! || 
f 2 
4 : . Before selecting your taxider- 
4 “| mist, be sure and write for 
a?" o dj price list to the “best in the 
4) west” and you willget the best 
; and most satisfactory work. 
ee JOSEPH KATONA 
‘ Taxidermist and Furrier 
reman at Jonas Bros. f Nine Years 
0s Santa Fe Drive, Denver, Colo. 
WORMS can’t destroy your trophies if mounted 
by C. J. Sanders, Taxidermist. *rices are 
right. Send for them. 565 Vine St., Murray, 
Utah. 9-it | 


FOR BIRDS AND ANIMALS 


Largest stock of Taxidermists supplies in Amer- 


GLASS 
EYES : 


_ Le »west prices 
It is FEE 
Se ae? of Taxidermy, 


Save money. Get our Cata- 
Write for one today. N. W, 
Elwood Bldg.. Omaha 


- a 








FOR SALE—Tanned bear skin, cougar, cat, 

lynx; all kinds of natural skulls; some speci- 
mens left; all A-1 goods. D. C. Bryant, 2132 
Westlake Ave., Seattle, Wash. 9- 10¢ | 
HIGHLY CONCENTRATED TANNING SO- 

LUTION Tan your own furs, leather and 
rugs; tans in thirty minutes; moth-proof forever; 
also washable ih Bi shrinkage or hardening; 


tans leather like kid, results of twenty years’ ex- 
periment; solution for 100 square feet of skins 
and full instructions for use, $2 money order. 
C. M. Huff, Seney, Mich. 5-tf 





cisco, 


Superba 
SEA SHELLS 


Chas. B. 
ROWBOATS 


Detroit, 












GENUINE wild mallards, $5 per pair; English 
callers, $10 per pair. O. Robey, Maryville, 
Mo. 9-3t 
GENUINE English call, also mallards. H. C. 
Heyse, Whitewater, Wis. 9-1t 
ORDER your mallard decoys now from pure 
bred birds; shipped any time, $5 pair. Cobb’s 
Inland Game Farm, Waterloo, Iowa. 9-1t 
WILD MALLARD CALLERS—My live wild 
mallard callers, shipped in a handy carrying 
case, with collars for fastening, ready for use, 
at no extra cost. Price $2.50 each in Sept., $3 
in Oct., $3.50 in November. Terrell’s Aquatic 
Farm, Dept. B-248, Oshkosh, Wis. 9-1t 
. ’ : 
Miscellaneous 
lars, for every 
: ant S iding the wonderful 
in antiy t ADL Lemaire 8-10-12x 


Telescopes 449 x 











This Marvelous Midget is the latest discovery of optical 


science. No largerthan a Cigar. 5 in. extended; 3’9 in 
lose 4'6 power Made with same materials and care as 
best bir ila With leather case $1 . 75¢ Compasses 39c 
Powerful £ in. Readers or Burning Glasses, folding handle 


America’s Leading Binocular House 
A Glass for Every Purse 


DU MAURIER CO. 


A Glass for Every Purpose 


DEPT. 0-9 ELMIRA, N.Y. 











lenses, binoculars, bought, sold or 

exchanged ; high-grade firearms taken in trade; 
genuine Emil Busch 8-power 40 mm. officers’ 
field glass, slightly used in German army; while 
they last, $12.50. National Camera Exchange, 
20 Washington Ave., So., Minneapolis, Minn. 9-tf 


MR. TR: APPER—Did you ever hear of a water 

snare Do you know that one of them on a 
stream will take every otter, mink or muskrat 
that passes, either going up or down stream? 
That’s a broad statement to make, isn’t it? 
Send me your address and I will show you. 
G. F. Schoenfield, 1901 Howard St., San Fran- 
Calif. 9-1t 
FOR SALE—Paying established, modern, trout 

hatchery, perfect, complete, ideal conditions. 
Beautiful location, healthful climate. Address 
Fish Lake Hatcheries, Stryker, Mont. 9-1t 


TOBACCO OR SNUFF H ABIT cured or no 
pay; $1 if cured; remedy sent on trial. 
Co., Pr. Baltimore, Md. 10-tf 
AND CURIOS, three dozen $1. 
catalog with a pretty shell 15c. 
Lungren, Ozona, Fla. 6-tf 
EASILY MADE. Particulars 
Wee-Sho-U 
Mich. 


CAMERAS, 





Illustrated 


free. 


Yo ou are assured the best of 
vice by mentioning OUTDO: 
Co., 41-L, Western — LIFE when writing advertis: er 


FOR SALE 


My entire big game hunting outfit. Two saddle hor und 
saddles. Four pack mules and pack saddles. Thr: fles 
and all other neccessary camp equipment. Twel 
Hounds, Airedales, and Wire Haired Terriers. I gua 
these dogs to hunt, trail and tree bear, lion and cat 

cord of 33 lion and 29 bear the last two years speaks the 
quality and training of my dogs. Promotion makes : 
essary to sell atonce. Price, $1,000. Will sell dogs s« ate, 


Write, Chas. Miller, U. S. Biological Survey, 
redatory Animal Hunter, 


P. O. Box 218, FLAGSTAFF, ARIZ. 











WANTED—Arrow heads from all westem 
states. G. Entner, 908 Jackson St., Oregon 
City, Ore. 5-8 
WATERWEEDS removed easily and effectively 
from any lake or river; write for particulars 
Aschert Bros., 309 E. 36th St., Los Angeles, 


Calif. Bett 


JUST OUT—Second Edition 


Twentieth Century Bird-Dog Book 


TRAINING AND KENNEL MANAGEMENT 


(Beautifully illustrated) 


By Er. M. Shelley 


(Author of ‘“‘Big Game Hunting with Dogs, etc 
nee and Handler of Cowley’s Rodfield’s Pride—J Rod- 
eld’s Count Gladstone—Hard Cash—Tony Boy's Dai ree 
posta etc., the Field Trial Winning Setters and Poi s of 
immortal fame. 
THIS TRAINING BOOK is incomparably the MOST UP-1 ATE, 
PRACTICAL, EASY and COMMON-SENSE WORK evyt ep 


on Breaking all kinds of Bird Dogs and Retrievers 


Mr. Shelley’s Methods are 90 per cent original 
“It is a book that may be read and studied 
profit, pleasure and intense interest by ail who 
a good bird dog, for it is a new note in dog tra 
ing and dog keeping.’ 
A. F. HOCHWALT 
America’s most notable authority 
QUICKEST AND Most NATURAL Way TO 
BREAK YOUR DOG 
AND PICTURED CHAPTERS ON INEXPENSIVE 


THE EASIEST, 


DESCRIPTIVE 






KENNEL MAKING AND TRAINING APPLIANCE ALSO 
SIMPLE DOG DOCTORING. 
The following testimonials are of special value 
reason the rat Bide come entierly unsolicited: 
I have a copy of ‘The 20th Century Bird Dog Training 
It’s the best | on dog training | have ever read. I have 
trained some dogs myself and I thought [ knew as about 
it--at least I had developed some very goo tl 
find in this book a lot that is new, useft pre The 
book ought to be in the hands of every man thats Over & 
dog, even though he does not attempt to train them 
Sig.) CHAS. F. LOUDON 
Terre Haute, Ind 
‘The best and most p ractic al book on dog training pub» 
lished Sig.) Dr. W. H. HUTCHIN( 
Detriot, M 


Paper Cover, $1.50; Cloth Cover, $2.00. 
OUTDOOR LIFE, DENVER, COLO, 





HAVE YOU A BIRD DOG ?---- THEN YOU WANT 


THE AMATEUR 





—*> py > 
ED. F. HABERLEIN 


TRAINER 


FORCE SYSTEM WITHOUT WHIP 


A PRAOTIOCAL TRAINER OF OVER 80 YEARS’ EX- 
PERIENCE WHOSE SYSTEM‘IS UP TO DATE AND 
STANDS UNEQUALED. MERIT MADE IT FAMOUS 
NEW EDITION JUST OUT. ILLUSTRATED 








~- A plain, practical and con- 
F cise, yet thorough, guide in 
the art of trainiag, hand!in 6 
‘ gnd the correcting of fau! 












of the bird dog subsery a 
to the gun afield. Written 
especially for the novice, 


but equally valuable to the 
experienced handler. By 
following the instructions 
plainly given, every 
shooter with common 
sense can tram 
his own dogs to 
perfection. [fin- 
obedient,does no 
retrieve, or i{ 59, 
W. is hard moutied, 
unsteady to point 
or shot, ehases rabbits, is whipshy, ounahy, etc., you 
will find ample directions how to correct any * 
fault speedily and thoroughly. Degs of any a: 
breed can be taught to retrieve promptly and 
submissive. pd @, popular form, d: 
of long-spun theories, based on practical experi« 
throughovt. A large volume of pastime reading 
intended nor promised, but this book is guaran 
to contain the most practical information on 
subject at any price. Chapters on feeding; ca’ 
the dog; explicit = — of usual diseases. N-°v 
fails to please. Sent postpaid om receipt of p 


Paper Cover, $1; Cloth and Gold, 
OUTDOOR LIFE PUBLISHING C 
DENVER, COLO. 
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